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PREFACE. 

— ♦— 

We  remember,  in  one  of  the  old  satirists  of  the  Tudor  period,  to  have  observed  the  super- 
lative of  contempt  to  have  been  concentrated  in  the  epithet — “ Thou  keeper  of  capons.” 
Hence,  those  who  gave  their  minds  to  Poultry  economy,  we  may  legitimately  conclude, 
were  not  then  among  the  highly  esteemed  ; nor  have  they  been  deemed  worthy  of  a higher 
regard  until  within  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  When  we  commenced  the  present 
volume,  we  referred  to  the  “ Agricultural  Surveys  ” of  every  County  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture ; for  we  hoped  thence 
to  derive,  at  all  events,  some  historical  details.  There  we  were  again  met  by  total 
disappointment;  for  in  no  one  of  the  hundred  goodly  volumes,  which  those  Surveys  fill, 
did  we  find  a single  paragraph  deserving  quotation.  In  most  of  them  Poultry  are 
dismissed  with  some  such  paragraph  as  this,  in  “ Smith’s  Agriculture  of  Galloway  ” — 
“ The  profits  arising  from  Poultry  are  too  inconsiderable  to  enter  into  the  calculations  of 
the  farmer;  ” and  to  this  opinion  the  majority  of  agriculturists  still  cling  doggedly. 

Until  within  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  improvement 
of  Poultry  was  totally  neglected  in  this  country;  and  it  is  only  since  the  year  1848  that 
we  have  been  aroused  to  a correct  appreciation  of  their  value.  Every  one  who  now 
directs  his  thoughts  to  the  subject,  at  once  acknowledges  that  Poultry  are  just  as  capable 
of  improvement  as  any  other  kind  of  farming-stock,  by  breeding  from  select  specimens; 
and  the  consequences  of  this  conviction  are  apparent  in  the  facts,  within  our  own  know- 
ledge, of  forty  guineas  being  given  for  a Shanghae  cock,  one  hundred  pounds  for  twenty 
Spanish  chickens,  and  five  guineas  each  for  Dorking  chickens. 

The  beneficial  results  arising  from  this  attention  to  superior  parentage  are  already 
very  marked ; and  no  one  conversant  with  Poultry  can  attend  the  Exhibitions  of  them, 
now  held  in  every  district  of  the  kingdom,  without  seeing  collected  evidence  of  increased 
and  increasing  improvement.  At  the  same  time  every  specimen  affords  testimonv,  quite 
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as  apparent,  that  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  For  information  how  this  further 
impx-ovement  is  to  be  achieved — for  an  authority  deciding  what  are  the  defects  to  be 
avoided  and  the  excellences  to  be  aimed  at — for  sound  directions  in  management — for 
accurate  particulars  of  the  good  and  bad  characteristics  of  varieties,  and  for  information 
on  other  points — all  naturally  turn  to  the  works  published  relative  to  Poultry.  Now  we 
all  know  that  no  one  has  sought  such  aid  without  being  disappointed. 

The  attention  aroused  to  Poultry  has  brought  this  defect  iu  our  literature  most 
prominently  to  notice;  and  to  remedy  the  defect  is  the  object  of  the  present  Work.  Its 
Authors  have  thrown  aside  all  previously  published  volumes,  and  have  gathered  together 
and  arranged  in  their  pages  nothing  but  the  dictates  of  recent  practice  and  observation. 

They  have  been  blamed  for  not  confining  themselves  to  a statement  of  their  own 
practical  knowledge ; but  they  think  this  blame  as  groundless  as  it  would  be  to  vitu- 
perate an  author,  in  any  other  department  of  knowledge,  fortifying  and  confirming  his 
own  experience  by  the  statement  of  the  results  obtained  by  trustworthy  authorities.  So 
far  from  considering  themselves  blameworthy  for  so  acting,  the  Authors  claim  the  appro- 
bation of  their  readers  for  obtaining  and  recording  in  these  pages  the  Poultry  lore  of 
such  successful  breeders  as  Captain  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N. ; Edward  Bond,  Esq. ; Thomas 
Sturgeon,  Esq. ; Charles  Punchard,  Esq.;  John  Fairlie,  Esq.;  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.; 
Mr.  Tegetmeier ; and  many  others,  by  whom  this  volume  has  been  enriched.  To  them, 
both  the  authors  and  readers  are  highly  indebted, — for  their  sustaining  contributions 
have  rendered  the  work  an  authority  which  may  be  consulted  with  confidence  in  all  its 
departments. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SHANGHAE  FOWL. 

There  is  a doubt,  which  had  better  be  removed  from  the  very  threshold,  usually  conveyed 
in  the  question — “Are  Cochin-China  and  Shanghae  Fowls  the  same?”  We  have  always 
entertained  the  opinion  that  they  are ; and  as  we  have  invariably  found  that  fowls  imported 
from  China  into  this  country,  whether  feathered-legged  or  plain-legged,  whether  dark- 
plumaged  or  liglit-plumaged,  came  hither,  directly  or  indireetly,  either  from  Shanghae  or 
its  vicinity,  we  have  long  since  concluded  that  “Cochin-China”  is  a name  altogether 
misapplied  to  this  variety.  This  conclusion  amounts  to  conviction,  since  we  have  received 
a letter  from  Mr.  Bobert  Fortune,  who  has  passed  so  many  years  in  various  parts  of  China, 
in  which  he  says: — “The  man  who  first  gave  these  fowls  the  name  of  £ Cochin-Chinas  ’ 
has  much  to  answer  for.  I firmly  believe  that  what  are  called  ‘Cochin-Chinas’  and  ‘Shang- 
haes  ’ are  one  and  the  same.  One  thing  is  certain, — the  breed  you  have  in  this  country 
as  Cochin-Chinas  are  plentiful  about  Shanghae.  They  were  discovered  there  after  the 
war,  and  were  frequently  brought  to  this  country,  and  taken  to  India,  by  captains  of  trading 
vessels.  Was  not  this  the  date  of  their  introduction  to  England  ? And  what  grounds 
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lias  any  one  for  supposing  the  fowls  ever  saw  Cochin-China?”  We  thought  that  this 
variety  might  have  been  earlier  known,  owing  to  our  long- established  commerce  with  Macao 
and  Canton,  but  Mr.  Fortune  says  that  it  is  a breed  but  little  known  in  those  warmer  parts 
of  China,  and  that,  “ in  fact,  the  southern  Chinese  were  as  much  struck  with  the  size  of 
the  breed  as  we  were.”  He  adds,  “ The  Slianghae  breed  seems  to  be  more  common  about 
Slianghae  than  anywhere  else  in  the  north;  but  I found  it  over  all  the  low  country  of  that 
part  of  China.  The  southern  breeds  have  been  long  well  known  to  ship  captains  and 
English  residents  ; but  there  is  nothing  very  marked  in  their  character.” 

We  have  already  stated  that  we  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  this  variety  ever  saw  Cochin-China  ; and  we  think,  with  Mr.  Fortune,  (for  his 
question  is  indicative  as  well  as  inquisitive)  that  they  were  introduced  into  this  country 
soon  after  the  more  northern  parts  of  “ The  Celestial  Empire,”  such  as  Slianghae,  were 
thrown  open  to  our  traders,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Chinese  War,  in  1843.  At  the 
Poultry  Show,  held  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  in  the  May  of  1845,  there  were  prizes 
especially  devoted  to  “ Malays  and  other  A siatic  breeds ; ” but  these  brought  to  the 
exhibition  no  other  oriental  variety  than  Malays,  and,  we  may  add,  that  at  that  time 
Slianghae  fowls  were  unknown  to  the  Society.  In  fact,  we  never  met  with  any  published 
notice  of  these  until  1846,  and  we  shall  be  near  the  truth  if  we  assign  1845  as  the  year  in 
which  they  were  first  imported.  It  was  in  that  year  that  Her  Majesty  received  specimens 
of  them,  which  she  exhibited  at  the  Show  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Agricultural  Society,  in  the 
April  of  1846.*  Even  in  1847,  Mr.  Walter  Dickson,  in  his  volume  on  “Poultry,  their 
Breeding,  &c.,”  does  not  mention  this  variety.  Mr.  Moody,  of  Droxford,  in  Hampshire, 
obtained  his  first  Shanghae  fowls  in  1847  ; and  Mr.  Sturgeon,  of  Grays,  Essex,  acci- 
dentally became  possessed  of  his  stock  during  the  same  year.  From  the  above-mentioned 
stocks,  with  admixtures  from  fresh  importations,  have  been  derived  the  yards  of  Shanghaes 
now  becoming  so  numerous.  Mr.  Sturgeon  gives  the  following  details : — 

“ The  history  of  my  Cochins  is  a very  absurd  tale,  and  full  of  ill-luck,  or  perhaps 
carelessness — a term  for  which  ill-luck  is  often  substituted.  I got  them  in  1847,  from  a 
ship  in  the  West  India  Docks.  A clerk  we  employed  at  that  time  happened  to  go  on 
board,  and,  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  birds,  bought  them  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  at  what  I,  when  I came  to  hear  of  it,  denounced  as  a most  extravagant  price — some 
6s.  or  8s.  each!  Judge  of  my  terror,  after  my  extravagance,  when  I found  a younger 
brother  had,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  killed  two  out  of  the  five,  leaving  me  a cockerel 
and  two  pullets ; nor  was  my  annoyance  diminished  on  hearing  him  quietly  remark  that 
they  were  very  young,  fat,  and  heavy,  and  would  never  have  got  any  better  ! The  cock 
shortly  after  died,  and,  beyond  inquiring  for  another,  which  I succeeded  in  obtaining 
shortly  after  the  original  died,  together  with  a number  of  hens  which  reached  this  country 

* Captain  Heaviside,  of  Walthamstow,  states  that  he  had  some  of  the  Shanghae  fowls  sent  to  him  by  his  friend 
Captain  Elder,  whose  letter,  which  accompanied  them,  was  dated  “Off  Canton,  21st  August,  1842.” 
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under  peculiar  circumstances,  I personally  took  but  little  interest  in  them  till  the  eve 
before  their  departure  for  Birmingham,  in  1850.  Neither  my  brother  nor  myself,  before 
we  obtained  these  birds,  had  taken  any  particular  interest  in  poultry,  and  why  we  came  to 
prefer  the  light- coloured  birds  still  remains  a mystery  to  me:  hut  so  it  was,  for  to  Mr. 
Punchard,  and  to  all  others,  we  parted  with  none  hut  the  smaller  and  darker  coloured 
birds.  I have  often  laughed  at  the  dreadful  passes  my  now  famous  breed  has  been  reduced 
to,  and  the  very  narrow  escapes  it  has  had  of  utter  extinction, — first  the  attack  of  my 
brother  already  narrated;  then  the  death  of  the  cock;  and,  in  the  third  year,  the  desperate 
incursions  of  some  mischievous  greyhound  puppies,  who  killed,  one  morning,  five  young 
birds,  just  as  they  were  getting  feathered,  besides  many  more  on  different  occasions. 
Our  birds  all  came  from  Shanghae,  and  were  feathered-legged.  It  is  to  the  cock  of  the 
second  lot  that  I attribute  our  great  success.  I have  had  fifty  others  since,  in  four  or 
five  lots,  but  not  a bird  worthy  of  comparison  with  my  old  ones,  or  that  I would  mix 
with  them.” 

Having  thus  traced  out  the  date  of  introduction  and  the  place  whence  derived,  let  us 
next  inquire  something  of  the  characteristics  and  treatment  of  the  birds  as  they  occur  at 
Shanghae  itself;  and  here  Mr.  Fortune  again  comes  to  our  aid.  In  the  letter  already 
quoted,  he  says,  “ The  Shanghae  breed  occurs  both  with  feathered  and  unfeathered 
legs,  but  more  frequently  unfeathered.  The  most  admired  kinds  there  are  the  game- 
coloured  ones.  Many  of  them  are  much  like  the  pheasant  of  the  country ; indeed  we  used 
to  think  that  crosses  were  often  produced  between  the  pheasant  and  fowl,  as  the  former 
were  often  seen  feeding  with  the  latter.  However,  I am  safe  in  saying  that  the  Chinese 
do  not  attach  so  much  importance  as  we  do  to  purity  of  colour ; large  size  and  large  eggs 
are  what  they  most  admire  and  prize.  Some  of  the  Shanghae  fowls’  eggs  have  double 
yolks.*  The  young  ones  are  most  extraordinary  looking  creatures.  They  may  be 
frequently  seen  half-clad  with  feathers,  and  oftentimes  have  long  tufts  on  their  feet, 
making  them  seem  to  have  several  extra  toes,  when  they  are  wet.  The  old  gentlemen 
have,  in  Shanghae,  as  in  this  country,  most  abortive-looking  tails,  and  they  may  be 
readily  known  all  over  the  world  by  their  ‘ sweet  voice.’  I think  our  friend  Punch  once 
asked  some  one  who  said  ‘Cock-a-leary-cZoo,’  whether  he  ever  heard  of  a cock  who  said 
‘Cock-a-leary-cZo’nt.’  Now,  this  was  rather  witty,  perhaps,  as  regards  the  cock  of  this 
country ; but  the  Chinaman,  who  must  be  opposed  to  us  in  everything,  when  he  crows, 
seems  inclined  to  check  himself  rather  than  crow  as  our  cocks  do.  He  really  does  say 
‘ Cock-a-leary-do’nt.’ 

“The  Chinese  are  not  particularly  careful  in  managing  their  poultry.  They  feed 
them  in  the  same  way  as  our  cottagers  do  in  the  country ; that  is,  the  birds  are  allowed 

* We  have  had  many  instances  of  this  in  our  own  poultry-yards.  We  have  had  two  imported  hens,  kept  separate 
from  the  cock,  which  laid  three  double-yolked  eggs,  besides  others  of  the  usual  size,  between  the  13th  and  27th  of 
October. 
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to  get  as  much  as  they  can  for  themselves,  and  I need  scarcely  tell  you  they  are  not  very 
particular.  When  the  Chinese  housewife  feeds  them,  she  generally  gives  them  paddy  ; 
that  is,  unhusked  rice.” 

It  being  certain  that  the  true  Shanghae  fowl  is  met  with  in  its  native  district  with 
plain  legs,  even  more  frequently  than  with  legs  feathered,  or  booted,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  the  point  often  disputed  is  now  settled,  as  to  whether  this  is  any  demonstration  of 
a distinct  breed.  Henceforth  it  must  he  held  to  he  a mere  matter  of  taste;  and  as  we 
have  seen  plain-legged  Shanghae  fowls  as  superior  in  every  important  characteristic  as 
those  feathered  on  the  legs,  we  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  distinct  classes  for 
them  at  our  Poultry  Exhibitions. 

Mr.  Fortune’s  testimony  settles  another  disputed  point.  It  is  very  evident  that,  except 
as  a matter  of  taste,  the  light  coloured  should  have  no  pre-eminence  over  the  darker 
plumaged;  and  those  societies  have  acted  judiciously  who  have  given  separate  prizes  of 
equal  value  to  all  the  sub-varieties  of  colour.  It  is  judicious,  because  it  is  needlessly 
placing  a judge  in  a very  perplexing  position  to  call  upon  him  to  decide  upon  specimens 
of  equal  merit  in  all  important  points,  hut  differing  in  colour. 

We  now  come  to  enumerate  the  most  important  points  of  beauty  and  excellence  in 
the  Shanghae  fowl,  and  shall  begin  with  the  hen.  We  take  our  dimensions  from  the 
handsomest  specimens  we  have  known  : — 

The  Hen  should  have  a slightly  curved  beak  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  measuring 
from  the  tip  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  the  more  yellow  this  is,  the  greater  the  improve- 
ment of  her  countenance  ; th q forehead  well  arched ; comb  low,  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
high  in  its  highest  part,  which  should  he  towards  the  part  furthest  hack, — single,  erect,  and 
slightly  and  evenly  toothed ; wattles  small  and  curved  inwards ; and  the  eye  bright  and 
prominent,  with  an  expression  tempering  the  whole  of  motherly  patience  and  contentment 
that  is  met  with  in  no  other  fowl.  The  neck  eight  inches  long,  but  appearing  shorter  from  its 
curved  hearing, — nine  inches  in  circumference  where  it  joins  the  shoulder,  and  six  inches  in 
circumference  where  it  joins  the  head.  The  neck  should  be  gently  arched  when  held  upright, 
and  the  head  held  at  a right  angle  with  it.  The  body,  from  the  neck  to  origin  of  the  tail- 
feathers,  should  be  ten  inches  long  and  gently  arched,  the  highest  part  of  the  arch  being 
rather  nearer  to  the  tail  than  to  the  neck.  The  girth  of  the  body,  measuring  over  the  wings 
and  before  the  legs,  should  he  twenty  inches,  and  the  girth  similarly  measured  behind  the 
legs  eighteen  inches.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  body,  measuring  to  the  outside  of  each 
wing,  at  what  may  be  termed  its  shoulder,  eight  inches.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  body, 
measuring  from  the  shoulders  to  the  point  of  the  breast  nearest  the  ground,  nine  inches. 
Wings  well  rounded  outward,  so  as  to  increase  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  body ; their 
shoulder  well  nestled  in  beneath  the  breast-feathers,  and  the  end  of  the  quill-feathers, 
which  are  remarkably  short,  buried  closely  under  the  mass  of  feathers  which  encompass 
the  base  of  the  tail.  This  mass  of  feathers  is  very  peculiar,  arching  from  the  hack  to  the 
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tail,  and  sloping  off  so  as  to  form  a slight  elevation  round  the  sides,  as  it  does  round  the 
base  of  the  tail.  The  tldgli  six  inches  long,  seven  inches  in  circumference,  and  densely 
covered  with  fluffy  feathers.  Shank  of  the  leg  four  inches  Jong  and  two  and  a-half  inches 
in  circumference  ; colour  pale  yellow  ; if  of  the  booted  variety,  thickly  feathered  quite 
down  to  the  toe  on  the  outer  side.  In  the  huff  and  other  light  varieties,  these  shank 
feathers  should  have  no  dark  ones  among  them,  and  the  more  near  to  the  colour  of  the 
body-feathers  the  better.  Middle  toe  three  and  a-half  inches  long.  The  middle  toe,  in 
all  pure  breeds,  is  nearly  double  the  length  of  the  two  side  toes.  Tail  five  inches  long, 
hut  buried  in  the  mass  of  feathers  which  surround  it,  so  that  no  more  than  the  tips  of  the 
real  tail-feathers  are  visible.  The  stern,  beneath  the  tail,  densely  fluffy,  and  rounded. 
Feathers  of  the  entire  body  peculiarly  smooth  and  regularly  placed.  Weight,  when  full 
grown,  just  before  beginning  to  lay,  and  after  moulting  in  the  autumn,  eight  to  ten 
pounds.  Birds  of  these  weights  will  be  from  one  to  two  pounds  lighter  when 
moulting. 

The  Cock  should  have  a leak  an  inch  long,  measuring  from  the  tip  of  the  upper 
half,  or  mandible,  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  yellow,  and  slightly  curved.  Forehead 
broad,  and  well  arched.  Eye  bright,  large,  and  prominent.  Comb  single,  erect,  thick  at 
the  base,  feathering  off  to  the  edge,  which  should  be  moderately  and  regularly  toothed — 
following  the  arch  of  the  head,  about  two  inches  high  in  the  centre,  and  of  a clear  bright 
scarlet.  Face  of  the  same  colour,  but  not  coarse.  Wattles  broad,  hanging  loosely  down 
about  two  inches,  and  same  colour  as  the  comb,  face,  and  ear-lobe  ; — this  last  so  folded 
forward  as  to  appear  like  a second  wattle.  Neck  nine  inches  long,  held  erect,  and  boldly 
arched,  so  as  to  place  the  beak  at  right  angles  when  the  bird  stands  upright.  Girth  of 
neck,  at  the  lowest  part,  thirteen  inches,  and  close  to  the  head,  seven  inches.  The  neck- 
liackle,  or  cape-feathers,  hanging  down  deeply  over  the  hack  and  shoulders.  Body,  from 
the  neck  to  the  origin  of  the  tail-feathers,  fourteen  inches  ; hack  nearly  flat ; greatest 
breadth  across,  at  the  shoulders  of  the  wings,  nine  inches;  girth,  over  the  wings  and 
before  the  legs,  twenty-four  inches,  and  behind  the  legs  nearly  the  same ; greatest  depth, 
’ from  the  shoulder  to  the  point  of  the  breast  nearest  the  ground,  twelve  inches.  Wings 
well  rounded  outwards,  so  as  to  increase  the  apparent  breadth  of  the  body ; their  shoulder 
well  buried  in  .the  breast-feathers,  and  the  ends  of  the  quill-feathers,  which  are  very  short, 
buried  under  the  body-feathers  and  saddle-hackle,  which  should  he  close  and  long. 
Thighs  wide  apart,  eight  inches  long,  and  seven  and  a-half  inches  in  girth  round  the 
thickest  part;  feathered  quite  down  to  the  hock  or  knee,  and  the  feathers  even  projecting 
beyond  it,  as  in  the  falcon.  Shanks  yellow,  with  a red  tinge  where  the  scales  are  absent, 
four  inches  long  and  three  in  girth  ; in  the  hooted  sub-varieties,  feathered  thickly  down 
the  outer  edge  quite  to  the  toes,  and  the  feathers  coloured  like  those  of  the  body.  Tail- 
feathers  about  five  inches  long,  some  few  of  them  scimetar-shaped,  and  covered  to 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  their  tips  by  the  body-feathers  and  saddle-hackle.  Middle  toe 
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four  inches  long.  Stern  very  fluffy.  Weight  of  full-grown  birds,  in  the  spring,  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds. 

The  gait  of  both  the  cock  and  hen,  when  walking  slowly,  is  peculiarly  precise  and 
dignified,  but  when  hurrying  it  is  a heavy  rolling  waddle.  When  standing  still  the  legs 
should  be  firm,  and  the  hocks  kept  wide  apart.  Mr.  Sturgeon,  who  is  one  of  the  breeders 
of  our  very  best  Shanghaes,  has  also  favoured  us  with  his  opinion  upon  these  points. 
He  says : — 

“A  Shanghae,  to  please  me,  must  have  a stout  curved  and  yellow  beak,  with  plenty 
of  substance  at  the  base,  and  the  shorter  the  better.  The  outline  of  the  head  should  seem 
to  be  round  in  the  hens  when  looked  at  from  the  side,  and  when  the  eye  catches  the 
comb  and  wattles ; and  I like  just  so  much  comb  of  a fine  quality  as  will  stand  up,  and 
give  that  appearance  of  roundness.  In  the  cock  the  comb  will  be  larger ; but  the  most 
careless  observer  will  easily  note  the  great  difference  of  quality — some  races  showing  a 
close  and  smooth  texture  delicate  as  a lady’s  hand,  and  others  a roughness  which  might 
more  properly  be  compared  to  the  outer  rind  of  a horse-chesnut.  The  quality  of  the  bird 
will  peep  out  here.  The  eye  should  be  red  and  full,  for  beauty  and  for  use;  it  gives  a 
nice  brisk  look  to  a sufficiently  quiet  bird,  harmonizes  better  with  the  general  colour, 
denotes  more  constitution,  and  is  less  liable  to  disease.  In  all  cases  of  contracted  pupil 
and  blindness,  the  pearl  or  broken-eyed  birds  have  been  the  sufferers.  The  neck  cannot  be 
too  short,  nor  the  body  too  long,  deep,  and  broad  ; nor  the  shank  and  tail  too  short.  But 
why  need  I take  up  time  here  on  points  that  are  obvious  to  all,  beyond  observing  on  what 
I believe  to  be  the  true  form  and  carriage  of  the  body,  which,  both  in  the  cock  and  hen,  I 
like  drooping  forward,  and  with  the  hinder  parts  consequently  raised.  A great  depth 
from  the  base  of  the  neck  above  to  the  point  of  the  breast-hone,  with  its  weight  of  flesh, 
tends  to  produce  this  form,  and  to  show  to  advantage  the  fluff  and  feathers  peculiar  to 
the  Shanghae.  The  length  of  the  breast-bone  is  to  be  desired  and  looked  to.  With  this 
form  all  will  appreciate  the  neat  head,  short  neck,  and  broadness  of  the  hack,  continued 
from  across  the  wings  to  the  tail ; and  that  redundant  supply  of  feathers  immediately 
before  the  tail,  that  gives  the  broad  square  look  that  distinguishes  the  high-cast  birds, 
and  which  makes  their  tails  apparently  so  short.  The  small  compact  wing  will  accom- 
pany these  qualities,  and  with  that  a peculiar  bunch  of  feathers.  On  the  back,  before 
the  tail,  will  be  found  a profusion  of  feathers,  and  that  fluffiness  about  the  thighs  and  about 
and  under  the  tail  and  the  hinder  lower  parts  of  the  body,  that  forms  with  the  feathered 
legs  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  race.  Too  much  importance  cannot  he  attached 
to  straight,  well-boned,  short  shanks  ; and  if  you  want  appearance,  weight,  and  consti- 
tution, they  must  be  wide  apart.  To  my  mind,  this  is  a capital  requisite.  For  colour  I 
prefer  the  light  huffs — all  the  best  birds  I have  seen  have  been  buffs;  and,  although  I 
have  seen  individual  birds  that  might  be  termed  yellow  possessing  much  merit,  yet  my 
experience  leads  me  to  look  to  the  huffs  for  the  perfect  form,  short  leg,  red  eye,  mass  of 
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feathers  before  the  tail,  fluff,  robustness,  and  weight ; and  I cannot  recollect  a muster  of 
yellows  above  mediocrity. 

“ It  will  be  gathered  from  this  that  I do  not  place  colour  first ; nor  do  I.  It  stands 
with  me  thus — form,  size,  colour;  and  for  these  reasons: — No  bird  can  he  pei’fect  if 
exception  can  be  taken  to  its  form ; and  our  standard  here  is  arbitrary,  for,  unless  a bird 
(I  speak  of  matured  specimens)  has  attained  a certain  weight,  I should  say  it  ought  not 
to  be  eligible  for  a first  prize,  let  its  qualifications  otherwise  be  what  they  may.  I take 
11  lbs.  for  a cock,  and  8^  lbs.  for  a hen,  as  minimum  weights;  and  below  which  no  bird, 
in  my  opinion,  should  receive  a first  prize.  I do  not  mean  that  birds  are  to  be  judged  by 
the  scales,  but  that  they  ought  to  show  the  size  and  form  that  would  ensure  those 
weights  in  fair  condition.  Now,  in  colour  there  must  be  more  latitude,  and  different 
persons  will  prefer  other  shades,  do  what  you  will.  And  what  is  its  real  value  after  all  ? 
I do  not  mean  to  say  that  a bird  can  be  perfect  that  is  not  of  a good  colour;  but  still 
there  may  be  many  gradations,  and  all  good.  Partridge-brown,  or  cinnamon,  those  who 
like  may  keep  ; I don’t,  and  leave  them  altogether  out  from  my  consideration. 

“ As  to  dark  hackle,  although  I prefer  to  have  but  little,  I do  not  dislike  that  little, 
provided  it  be  not  of  a dead  black  or  painted  on,  if  I may  so  express  myself ; but  if 
merely  a tinge  or  stain  of  a darker  hue,  I would  nearly  as  soon  have  it  as  not.  I dislike 
very  much  a broken  mealy  appearance,  either  in  cock  or  hen,  but  more  especially  in  the 
former,  which  I prefer  of  a light  red,  deepening  on  the  saddle.  The  comb  of  the  cock 
should  be  indented,  but  not  too  deeply ; and  in  both  sexes  the  appearance  of  sprigs  is 
very  objectionable. 

“ In  forming  a standard  for  Shanghaes,  we  ought  to  insist  on  those  points  that  are 
peculiarly  theirs,  and  to  discountenance  those  that  in  any  way  imply  the  possibility  of  an 
admixture  with  another  breed.  Take  a stubby  spriggy  comb,  a lengthy  beak  and  head,  a 
long  neck,  a long  or  clean  shank,  or  a closely-feathered  body,  and  you  see  qualities  that 
distinguish  or  are  at  least  found  in  the  Malay,  and  which  should  be  condemned  accord- 
ingly in  the  Shanghae ; and  more  especially  as  all  the  opposites  are  found  distinguishing 
the  best  specimens  of  that  race. 

“ In  neither  cock  nor  hen  do  I like  to  see  the  tail  sticking  up,  but  forming  a nice 
agreeable  line  with  the  back  or  very  slightly  elevated,  and  terminating  in  nice  soft  but 
somewhat  longer  and  drooping  feathers  in  the  cock ; the  whole  in  the  hen,  from  the 
feathers  around  it,  wearing  a much  shorter  appearance.  I object  to  the  white  ear-lobe. 
A tinge  of  red  on  the  back  of  yellow  legs,  stout,  short,  and  well-feathered,  I like.” 

Few  questions  concerning  the  poultry-yard  have  been  mooted  with  greater  earnestness 
than  the  right  proportions  of  the  Shanghae  cock’s  tail,  and  great  has  been  the  indignation 
at  sundry  alleged  manual  improvements  in  that  appendage.  No  tail  at  all  was  once 
boldly  demanded,  and  a process  thereby  encouraged  similar  to  that  which  the  Lincoln- 
shire geese  are  reported  to  undergo  thrice  each  year.  But  nature  is  not  thus  to  be 
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adapted  to  our  notions  of  what  best  suits  her  creation  ; and,  however  careful  the  operation, 
unmistakeable  evidences  will  yet  remain  of  the  deficiency,  both  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  she  seeks  to  supply  the  loss,  as  also  from  the  actual  absence  of  the  proper  com- 
pliment originally  bestowed. 

A distinction,  we  think,  should  be  drawn  between  the  words  commonly  employed  in 
speaking  of  these  tail-feathers — sickle  and  scimetar.  Now,  a sickle  feather,  from  a 
moment’s  consideration  of  the  implement  that  gives  the  name,  may  describe  full  three- 
fourths  of  a circle — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Hamburghs ; and  consequently  any  approach 
to  such  superabundance  of  caudal  decoration  would  stamp  with  impurity  any  bird  claiming 
Shanghae  descent.  But  a scimetar  feather,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  radius,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  like  the  weapon  itself,  does  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  a circle,  is  constantly  seen 
in  the  very  best  and  purest  specimens  of  the  Shanghaes  ; and,  however  fashion  may  have 
tried  to  extirpate  it,  there  will  it  remain.  The  prize  pens  at  Birmingham,  in  1852,  had 
this  proportion  fully  developed,  and  were  sanctioned  by  the  judgment  of  four  of  the  most 
competent  men  in  all  England. 

After  the  second  moult,  the  principal  tail-feathers  in  the  cock  are  often  mottled  with 
white,  especially  towards  their  base.  We  should  certainly  prefer  the  unmixed  black,  but 
many  of  our  best  birds  are  seen  thus  marked. 

After  all,  much  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  bird,  male  or  female,  carries  its  tail. 
The  feathers  are  frequently  found  so  overlapping  each  other,  and  the  saddle  hackle  so  full 
and  dense  that  their  points  alone  are  visible,  and  hence  the  requirement  that  has  led  to  so 
much  discussion.  A purchaser,  however,  whose  eye  is  taken  with  this  assumed  merit, 
would  always  do  well  to  examine  for  himself  and  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  full 
number — seven  on  each  side. 

■ Reverting  to  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  these  birds,  we  cannot  describe  them  by  two 
epithets  more  appropriate  than  that  they  are  the  most  domestic  and  amiable  of  all  the 
varieties  of  poultry.  They  are  exceeded  by  none  in  their  attachment  to  their  own  house 
and  yard,  from  which  they  never  wander  far  even  when  their  liberty  is  unrestricted;  and  in 
gentleness  they  are  unequalled.  We  had  a Shanghae  cock  under  surgical  treatment  upon 
our  study  table,  where  he  stood,  though  unrestrained,  day  after  day,  whilst  a wound  was 
dressed  which  required  treatment  that  gave  him  considerable  pain.  Both  sexes  will  soon 
have  sufficient  confidence  to  feed  out  of  the  hand  of  any  one  with  whom  they  are  acquainted; 
and  the  hens  will  allow  their  chickens  to  be  taken  from  beneath  them  with  little  resistance 
beyond  a remonstrant  chuck.  No  birds  are  more  confiding  under  kind  treatment,  yet 
no  others  seem  so  willingly  to  set  about  making  themselves  comfortable  even  under  adverse 
circumstances.  In  a confined  space  all  other  varieties  show  their  sense  of  the  restraint 
by  irritated  movements  and  sedulous  research  for  an  outlet ; whilst  the  Shanghaes  will 
quietly  repair  to  some  corner,  and  either  by  their  repose  or  preening  occupation  give 
evidence  that  they  purpose  to  make  all  things  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Yet  let  no  one 
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suppose  that  they  are  without  becoming  high  spirit.  In  defence  of  their  young,  in 
buffeting  intruding  poultry,  in  firmness  of  purpose  when  desirous  of  sitting,  no  hens  can 
be  more  exemplary.  No  cocks  come  forward  more  gallantly  to  repel  the  trespassing 
Lothario ; and  none  are  more  generous,  in  giving  precedence  to  the  ladies  at  feeding 
times,  than  are  those  of  the  Slianghae. 

We  have  given  these  very  full  details  of  the  desirable  form  to  he  attained,  not  merely 
as  a guide  for  exhibition  purposes,  hut  to  aid  those  who  are  desirous  of  improving  their 
stock.  Sound  judgment  in  this  is  all-important. 

In  selecting  our  breeding-stock,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  male  birds  full 
maturity  is  seldom  attained  till  the  third  year,  while  the  pullet  in  her  second  year 
generally  assumes  the  matronly  appearance  of  her  mother.  In  confirmation  of  what  this 
would  teach  us,  as  to  the  proper  relative  ages  of  the  parents,  actual  experiment  has  shown 
that  the  strongest  chickens  are  usually  produced  when  the  cock  has  the  advantage  of  a 
year’s  seniority  (say  in  his  third  year),  and  his  companions  are  early  pullets  of  the  preced- 
ing season.  We  should  he  inclined  to  dismiss  the  cock  after  his  fifth  year,  and  the  hen 
after  her  fourth;  hut  this  is  given  as  a general  rule,  and  by  no  means  should  we  wish  it 
to  be  thence  inferred  that  productive  eggs  are  not  laid  in  any  quantity  after  those  respec- 
tive periods ; economy,  however,  would  probably  be  best  studied,  and  the  quality  of  our 
stock  improved  by  then  substituting  younger  birds. 

We  should,  of  course,  carefully  avoid,  if  possible,  all  relationship  in  our  original  stock, 
and  yearly  obtain  fresh  blood  in  the  cocks  that  we  propose  mating  with  our  own  pullets, 
or  vice  versa,  fresh  pullets  for  our  own  cocks.  Neglect  in  this  particular  has  again  and 
again  produced  rapid  degeneracy. 

It  must,  however,  sometimes  happen  that  even  close  relationship  between  the  birds 
coupled  together  has  to  be  permitted.  When  this  is  so  it  is  found  best  to  put  the  hen 
with  a cockerel  her  own  produce,  and  the  pullet  with  the  cock  that  is  her  own  sire,  rather 
than  with  birds  that  are  closely  collaterally  related, — as,  for  example,  a pullet  with  her 
brother.  Above  all,  the  putting  any  of  the  offspring  so  descended  with  its  parent,  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding,  is  to  he  avoided,  for  this  continuance  of  breeding  in-and-in  is  sure 
to  result  in  a degeneracy. 

The  agriculturist  has  found  to  his  cost  the  extreme  hazard  of  breeding  in-and-in  with 
respect  to  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  and  sheep  ; the  effect  on  poultry  he  rarely  thought  worth 
his  while  to  remark,  and  therefore  in  this  case  the  danger  has  still  to  be  insisted  on. 
But  the  evils  consequent  on  this  practice  are  well  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Brent,  in  a communi- 
cation to  the  Cottage  Gardener,  where  this  warning  occurs : — 

“ Never  breed  from  relations  : always  select  strong  healthy  birds  of  the  same  variety  : 
do  not  think  by  mixing  the  sorts  to  improve  a breed ; a cross  may  do  well  enough  to  eat ; 
but  if  a breed  is  crossed  it  is  not  to  he  depended  on  afterwards,  as  they  will  often  run 
back  for  many  generations.  The  formation  of  a new  variety  will  take  a very  long  time, 
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and  then  mostly  ends  in  disappointment.  Keep  each  breed  pure,  and  improve  it  by 
saving  the  best  specimens,  and  add  good  fresh  blood  of,  as  near  as  possible,  the  same.” 

The  strange  result  of  the  union  of  white  and  buff  Shanghaes,  in  presenting  us  with 
black  and  very  darkly-marked,  chickens  (white  or  buff  rarely  appearing  in  any  portion  of 
their  plumage),  has  been  referred  to  in  another  page;  but  we  trust  to  obtain  such 
information,  from  experiments  in  the  present  year,  as  may  afford  some  insight  as  to  the 
causes  of  a change  which  is  not  apparent  in  other  fowls ; for  certainly  we  have  no 
instance  within  our  recollection  of  a white  parent  on  either  side  throwing  chickens,  in 
some  of  which  the  parent’s  colour  was  not  reproduced  to  a greater  or  a less  degree. 
With  white  Dorkings,  game  fowl,  and  the  mongrel  birds,  the  progeny  has  always  borne 
evident  tokens  of  the  parents’  colour ; but  with  Shanghaes  it  seems  otherwise,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  results  of  1852  which  have  as  yet  come  before  us  are  concerned. 

We  placed  a buff  cock  with  a dark  partridge  hen.  Her  chickens,  of  which  nearly 
forty  were  hatched  and  reared,  were — the  cockerels  darker  than  their  father,  the 
pullets  invariably  very  light  fawn,  most  of  them  with  more  or  less  pencilling  on  the 
neck,  but  the  mother’s  colour  was  not  reproduced  in  any  one  of  her  daughters ; and 
this,  with  numerous  other  instances,  confirms  us  very  strongly  in  the  greater  influence 
of  the  male  bird.  This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  proved,  for  we  had  a dark 
Punchard  cock  coupled  with  a very  pale  buff  hen,  and,  without  a single  exception, 
the  chickens  were  light  buff.  The  colour  of  the  grand-parents  has  a great  influence, 
and  many  experiments  must  be  tried  before  we  can  arrive  at  a legitimate  and  reliable 
conclusion. 

Large  size  and  good  form  in  the  progeny  is  inherited  at  least  as  much  from  the  hens 
as  from  the  sire.  One  of  the  best  judges  and  largest  breeders  in  England  writes  to  us 
thus  : — “ I am  glad  to  hear  that  my  favourite  cock  took  honours ; and  I am  sure  that,  if 
put  with  him  large  pullets,  his  produce  will  be  of  the  very  first  class.  His  shape,  colour, 
head,  comb,  and  tail  are  all  perfect.  To  breed  large  stock  the  male  must  have  all 
these  attributes,  and  the  hen  should  bring  size.” — J.  B.  We  are  satisfied  that  no 
advice  can  be  more  judicious  than  the  above,  and  could  we  impress  it  more  strongly 
on  amateurs,  there  would  be  fewer  of  those  gaunt  ill-furnished  Shanghaes  which  indicate 
the  too  prevalent  desire  for  mere  size  and  weight,  irrespective  of  symmetry  and  form. 
The  result,  however,  of  recent  exhibitions,  will  do  far  more  than  our  recommendations 
towards  amending  this  practice ; and  breeders  who  desire  to  stand  well  on  the  prize  list, 
have  lately  had  strong  intimation  given  them  that  the  mere  fact  of  a bird  weighing  so 
many  pounds  will  profit  them  little,  if  unaccompanied  by  other  points  of  acknowledged 
excellence.  A male  bird  at  all  deficient  in  any  of  the  following  respects  should  be  at 
once  rejected: — comb  erect,  and  free  from  any  twist;  form  compact;  breast  deep  and  full; 
thigh  and  shank  short;  legs  well  apart  at  the  hock, — these  are  essentials;  nor  are  other 
characteristics  of  excellence,  that  are  referred  to  elsewhere,  to  be  neglected  with  impunity. 
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ME.  FAIELKIQh’s  (of  CHEVELY  PAKK)  BLACK  SHANGHAES. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SUB-VAllIETIES  OF  THE  SHANGHAE  FOWL. 

The  whole  class  of  Shanghae  fowls,  taken  collectively,  constitute,  properly  speaking, 
but  a variety  of  the  species.  We  may  here,  however,  probably  he  excused,  if,  adopting  its 
more  popular  meaning,  we  use  the  word  “ sub-variety  ” to  describe  those  more  minute 
divisions,  into  which  every  sort  of  poultry  becomes,  in  process  of  time,  separated.  So 
using  it,  a little  work  like  this,  upon  a subject,  however  humble,  professing  to  teach  the 
novice,  yet  hoping  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  the  amateur  and  to  increase  the  zest  of 
the  fancier,  would  be  considered  incomplete,  if  it  did  not  include  some  notice  of  the  several 
varieties  of  that  useful  and  interesting  class  of  poultry  of  which  it  is  destined  to  treat. 

It  is  proposed  to  devote  this  chapter  simply  to  a description  of  the  several  breeds  or 
sub-varieties ; to  point  out  the  comparative  merits ; and  to  give  the  best  description  in  our 
power  of  each ; the  object  being  to  enable  the  intending  fancier  to  make  his  choice  with 
facility,  to  assist  his  immature  judgment  in  the  selection,  and,  perhaps,  to  suggest  to  his 
more  experienced  brother- amateur  the  means  of  improving  his  stock  by  a judicious  inter- 
mixture of  blood,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  breeding  on  from  his  old  strain,  or, 
being  aware  of  the  benefit  of  a cross,  contenting  himself  with  the  first  which  may  offer 
itself.  Adhering  to  this  outline  we  will  suppose  that  we  are  passing,  with  the  reader. 
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through  a show  of  Shanghaes,  and  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits,  comparatively,  of 
the  several  sub-varieties,  as  they  are  there  usually  classed  by  their  colours ; and  that  we 
may  not  appear  to  give  undue  precedence  to  any,  let  us  take  them  in  the  order  of 
their  several  shades. 

The  White  Cochins,  which  are  not  yet  very  widely  diffused,  have  sold  for  great 
prices,  probably  on  account  of  their  comparative  scarcity.  The  greater  part  of 
them  are  traceable  to  the  breed  of  the  Dean  of  Worcester  and  Mr.  Herbert  of  Powick  ; 
although  other  imported  specimens,  of  which  the  writer  possesses  one,  have  been  in- 
troduced. In  country  districts,  where  they  have  a nice  lawn  or  clean  grass-field  in 
which  to  run,  they  are  very  beautiful  birds ; but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a town,  we  need 
not  say,  they  do  not  shine.  Like  all  other  white  varieties  of  fowl,  we  do  not  consider 
them  quite  so  hardy,  or  as  easily  reared,  as  those  of  darker  hue ; nor  do  they  usually  attain 
the  weight  of  some  of  the  other  varieties.  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this. 
The  most  perfect  bird  seen  by  Mr.  Wingfield  in  1852  was  considered  to  have  been  a white 
cockerel,  bred  by  Mr.  Bowman  of  Penzance.  Mr.  Bowman  has  kept  this  sub-variety  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  does  not  consider  them  more  difficult  either  to  hatch  or  to  rear 
than  those  of  darker  colours.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  Mr.  Bowman  lives  in 
one  of  the  mildest  districts  of  England.  We  believe  them  to  be  equally  prolific,  and  their 
appearance  will,  no  doubt,  render  them  favourites  with  the  ladies. 

There  is  a grey  sub- variety — or  rather  white — with  pencilled  hackles  and  flake  tail, 
which  afford  a pleasing  contrast,  and  are  altogether  exceedingly  pretty  to  the  eye,  when 
kept  clean,  and  which  (especially  the  cocks)  attain  a good  weight.  Of  these  we  have 
seen  but  few  specimens,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  also  are  yet  scarce.  We 
have  also  seen  some  mottled  most  uniformly  all  over  with  white  and  grey,  so  as  to  entitle 
them  to  be  distinguished  as  the  Cuckoo  Shanghaes.  They  were,  however,  of  weedy 
growth,  long-legged,  and  not  of  attractive  appearance,  even  if  certainly  not  of  mongrel 
origin. 

The  next  colour  comprises  the  different  shades  of  huff  and  yellow,  and  this  is  the 
favourite  class, — partly  because  it  is  exceedingly  neat  and  pretty  in  its  appearance,  partly 
because  it  has  been  ever  sedulously  cultivated,  but  most  of  all  on  account  of  its 
including,  beyond  doubt,  a larger  number  of  birds  of  first-rate  quality,  in  other  respects, 
than  any  other  sub-variety.  For  these  reasons  we  may  be  allowed  to  devote  to  its 
description  a little  more  space  than  we  may  be  able  to  spare  for  each  of  the  other  colours. 

Of  the  Buffs,  the  cocks  vary  from  a dark  ginger  or  red  to  a light  or  yellow-buff.  The 
former  have  the  hackles,  both  neck  and  saddle,  of  a bright  orange-red ; the  saddle  hackle 
feathers  are  orange-crimson,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  a dark  buff  or  bay,  without  any 
black,  except  the  tail,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  quill  feathers  of  the  wing.  The  Yellow- 
Buff  is  more  of  a lemon  colour,  but  without  white  feathers,  which  give  a mealy  appear- 
ance by  no  means  pleasing.  The  hackles  are  of  a bright  golden  yellow ; the  saddle  and 
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outside  of  the  wings  a shade  darker,  but  still  yellow ; and  the  rest  of  the  body  a beautiful 
uniform  light  buff,  except  the  tail,  which  is  black.  Black  markings  in  the  hackles  are 
by  some  judges  thought  to  he  equally  objectionable  in  each.  The  Buff  hens  vary  from  a 
dark  fawn  to  a light  yellow,  or  almost  a canary  colour ; and  the  nearer  they  approach  the 
latter  shade  the  more  they  are  esteemed.  The  colour  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible ; 
hut  we  do  not  object  to  a slight  necklace  or  dark  marking  in  the  neck  hackle,  and  the  tail 
is  usually  black.  We  may  hint  to  breeders  that  it  is  from  the  yellow  cocks,  rather  than 
from  the  reds,  that  they  may  expect  to  breed  hens  of  the  light  or  favourite  canary  shades. 

The  stocks  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  are  of  these  Buff  varieties,  not  differing 
more  than  we  have  described.  It  is  with  these  that  the  principal  prizes  have  been 
carried  off ; and  the  extreme  neatness  of  their  appearance  (more  particularly  of  that  of 
the  hens),  the  uniformity  of  the  pens,  and  the  quality  of  the  specimens  shown  in  this 
class,  have  combined  to  justify  the  awards  of  the  judges,  and  to  secure  for  them  the 
preference  of  amateurs  generally.  Add  to  this  that,  in  the  selection  of  breeding  birds, 
they  have  been  brought  to  equal  in  weight  those  of  any  other  variety. 

The  Cinnamons,  ranging  from  a sort  of  very  pale  reddish-brown  to  a dark  chocolate, 
form  the  next  class  or  shade.  The  cocks  of  this  variety  are  usually  by  no  means  so 
handsome  in  their  plumage  as  those  of  the  Buffs ; the  greater  portion  of  the  feathers  of 
their  wing-coverts  being  of  a plum-colour — lighter  or  darker,  as  may  be — and  the  hackles 
of  a duller  yellow;  but  we  have  seen  some  most  beautiful  birds,  varying  from  a Vandyke 
brown  to  orange  madder.  The  hens  are  much  prettier,  some  of  those  of  a uniform  light 
cinnamon  hue  being  as  neat  in  their  appearance,  and  matching  as  well,  as  the  Buffs  ; and 
they  are  often  without  the  dark  markings  in  the  neck  hackle,  which  some  judges  (too 
fastidious,  as  we  venture  to  think,)  object  to  in  many  of  the  Buffs.  They  are,  however, 
for  the  most  part,  wanting  in  that  fineness  and  gloss  of  feather,  known  to  amateurs  as 
“ quality,”  which  usually  distinguishes  the  Buffs  from  all  their  competitors. 

Some  of  the  Partridge  and  Grouse-coloured  sub-varieties,  which  follow  next  in  order, 
and  with  which  Mr.  Puncliard  (among  others)  has  carried  off,  and  deservedly,  many 
prizes,  are  extremely  pretty,  and  match  well  in  shade  and  general  appearance.  The  cocks 
are  what  are  called  black-reds — that  is,  they  have  a black  body  with  red  or  yellow  hackles 
(each  hackle-feather  being  marked  with  black  down  its  centre),  and  crimson  back  and 
wing-coverts.  The  hens  are  beautifully,  and  very  uniformly,  pencilled,  and  approach,  we 
think,  when  well  bred,  nearest  in  “ quality”  of  feathering  to  the  Buffs. 

Besides  these,  are  the  Blacks,  of  which  so  few  have  been  exhibited  that  we  believe 
them  to  be  as  yet  scarce.  Several  have  been  imported ; but  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  a large  majority  of  those  now  in  this  country  have  been  bred  between  the 
White  and  Buff  varieties.  Some  of  the  best  that  we  have  seen  have  their  sire  of  the 
former  colour,  while  their  mother  was  a buff  bird.  From  thirteen  eggs  ten  dusky  chickens 
were  produced,  which,  in  due  time,  severally  assumed  the  following  garb : — Two  pullets 
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were  wholly  black ; two  pullets  and  three  cockerels  with  more  or  less  golden  hackle,  and 
markings  on  the  wings ; while  the  remaining  three  were  very  darkly  pencilled  birds 
altogether  dissimilar  to  any  Shanghae  that  we  had  previously  seen.  The  hatching  of  sub- 
sequent nests  of  eggs  gave  a very  similar  proportion  of  colours. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  assist  the  judgment  of  the  amateur  of  this  interesting  and 
most  useful  variety  of  our  domestic  poultry,  by  describing,  in  as  popular  language  as 
possible,  the  different  sub-varieties  into  which  it  divides  itself,  we  will  add  a caution  to 
young  breeders  who  desire  to  produce  birds  of  the  huff  and  cinnamon  shades  of  colour,  to 
avoid  breeding  either  from  birds,  especially  cocks,  having  any  decided  black  markings  on 
the  one  hand,  or  any  white  or  mealy  appearance  on  the  other.  Select  self-coloured  hens, 
preferring  them,  other  things  being  equal,  entirely  of  the  shade  you  desire,  but  not 
rejecting  a good  bird  on  account  of  a little  dark  hackle  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  From 
these,  and  a yellow-huff  cock,  or  a light  red  one,  of  a different  strain,  if  possible,  you  are 
almost  certain  to  obtain  some  birds  of  the  colour  you  desire.  There  are,  however,  good 
birds  of  each  variety,  and  recollecting  an  old  saying  that  “ a good  horse  is  never  of  a had 
colour,”  we  would  by  no  means  recommend  a bird,  good  in  all  other  respects,  to  he  dis- 
carded on  account  of  colour,  at  least  until  its  owner  has  obtained  one  equally  good  and  of 
a shade  which  pleases  him  better.  Others  may  prefer  it  though  you  do  not,  and  for  those 
living,  for  instance,  in  the  smoke  of  a town,  a good  dark  bird  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
one,  naturally  buff,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  kept  in  the  chimney. 

It  is  by  these  means  that  the  uniformity  which  contributes  so  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  poultry-yard,  and  even  more  to  that  of  the  show-pen,  will  be  promoted  ; while,  by 
judicious  drafting,  all  that  is  objectionable  is  gradually  removed,  and  the  introduction 
of  new  blood  prevents  the  loss  of  weight  which  is  sure  to  follow  too  great  perseverance  in 
the  same  strain. 

A curious  variety  of  the  Shanghae  race  is  occasionally  met  with,  of  which  the 
plumage  resembles  that  of  the  Silk  Fowl  in  texture,  while  the  colours  are  buff  and  fawn. 
It  is  usually  of  smaller  size,  and  from  this  singularity  lias  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Emu  Fowl,  from  its  similarity  to  the  woolly  coat  of  that  Australian  bird.  We  are  not 
aware  of  its  possessing  any  points  of  merit  or  excellence  beyond  its  relatives,  and  we 
therefore  leave  it  with  the  mere  mention  of  the  strange  garb  that  has  obtained  for  it  its 
present  name. 
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HER  MAJESTY’S  POULTRY-HOE &E,  AT  THE  HOME  FARM. 


CHAPTER  III. 

POULTRY  HOUSE  AND  YARD. 

It  ia  true  that  poultry  may  be  profitably  kept  almost  anywhere.  We  have  heard  of  first- 
rate  specimens  of  Shanghaes  being  reared  in  an  attic,  and  we  have  purchased  very  fine  ones 
that  never  knew  there  was  any  world  beyond  a small  back-yard  in  the  street  of  a country 
town.  These,  however,  are  extreme  cases ; and  such  success  could  only  be  achieved  by 
constant  attention  and  great  judgment  in  supplying  artificially  the  requirements  of  the 
birds  which  the  place  of  confinement  did  not  afford. 

The  best  of  all  soils,  on  which  to  establish  a poultry  yard,  is  gravel  or  sand,  resting  on 
chalk  or  a substratum  of  gravel.  If  the  soil  is  clayey,  or  from  other  causes  retentive  of 
wet,  the  whole  should  be  well  drained,  and  a good  breadth  of  it  raised  artificially  by 
carting  on  to  it  a foot  depth  of  chalk  or  gravel,  to  be  covered  over  with  a few  inches  deep 
of  sand.  This  is  more  than  desirable,  for  we  consider  it  almost  essential  to  success, — 
stagnant  wet  in  the  soil  being  more  inducive  of  cramp  and  some  other  diseases  than  any 
other  circumstance. 

The  best  of  all  aspects  is  south  or  south-east,  and  the  side  of  a gently  rising  hill,  if 
sheltered  from  the  north,  east,  and  south-west  by  plantations,  leaves  little  to  be  desired  on 
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this  point.  Mr.  Sturgeon’s  yards  are  so  situated,  and  partly  thus  sheltered.  If  the  birds 
can  have  access  to  those  plantations  and  to  a grass  field,  and  the  soil  is  such  as  we  have 
described,  then,  so  far  as  the  ground  and  situation  are  concerned,  nothing  to  be  desired 
remains. 

The  houses  and  yards  must  be  constructed  according  to  the  purposes  of  the  proprietor. 
He  who  keeps  the  Shanghae,  a cock  and  three  or  four  hens,  merely  for  home  supply,  will 
require  a very  simple  arrangement ; but  the  proprietor  who  breeds  for  sale  and  profit 
must  have  a more  elaborate  arrangement. 

Whichever  plan  may  he  requisite,  we  may  observe  that  the  cheapest  and  warmest 
materials  of  which  to  construct  the  houses  are  weather-boarding,  lined  with  straw,  with  a 
slated  roof  similarly  lined.  The  straw  is  smoothed  as  for  thatching,  placed  between  the 
upright  posts  to  which  the  weather-boarding  is  nailed,  and  between  the  rafters  under 
the  slates,  and  retained  in  its  proper  position  by  laths  nailed  over  it  and  to  the  same  posts 
and  rafters.  The  neatness  is  increased  by  a layer  of  reeds  in  front  of  the  straw.  We 
have  houses  constructed  in  this  way,  and  find  them  unexceptionable.  They  have 
brick  foundations,  and  have  raised  floors  of  chalk  rammed  hard  and  covered  over 
with  sand. 

From  the  variable  character  of  our  English  climate,  it  is  evident  that  any  one  rule 
for  the  precautions  to  be  taken  against  our  poultry  suffering  from  insufficient  housing 
would  be  open  to  many  exceptions.  Where  hoarding  is  employed  for  the  sides,  the  straw 
lining,  or,  what  would  he  still  better,  one  made  from  the  marsh  reeds,  so  durable  for 
thatching,  is  unnecessary  in  the  milder  parts  of  England ; and  thus  we  avoid  the  hazard 
of  affording  a shelter  to  rats  or  smaller  but  not  less  obnoxious  vermin,  who  covet  such  a 
retreat  beyond  any  other  locality.  Wherever,  therefore,  these  are  found  requisite  in 
winter,  we  would  suggest  their  being  made  in  panels,  so  as  to  be  removed  at  pleasure ; 
and  for  the  roof  a rough  ceiling  of  lath  and  plaster  would  have  many  advantages, 
especially  as  affording  easy  access  to  the  lime  brush,  an  operation  that  should  never  be 
neglected  four  or  five  times  at  least  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Those  who  have  insisted 
on  this  cleansing  process  know  well  how  amply  the  trouble  is  repaid,  by  the  increased 
comfort  and  consequent  health  of  their  stock.  These  screens,  if  permanent,  provide  for 
too  comfortable  an  abode  for  mice,  even  where  doors  and  walls  are  proof  against  the  rats. 
Brickwork  should  certainly  have  the  preference  for  walls ; but  wherever  wood  is  employed 


for  that  purpose,  it  should  be  tongued  thus : — 
providing  against  warping  by  heat,  or  admitting 
the  uprights  there  is  an  economy  of  material, 
superior  to  any  other  method  of  boarding ; 
is  rough-cast  over  with  sand,  such  buildings 
the  more  ornamental  parts  of  our  grounds. 


A very  inexpensive  method  for 
wind  or  rain ; lying  flat  against 
and  an  external  appearance  far 
and  if  the  second  coat  of  paint 
will  not  be  objected  to  even  in 
Railroad  sheds,  of  various  kinds, 


are  constantly  on  this  principle ; and  if  we  also  borrowed  from  them  their  corrugated  roof 
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of  galvanized  iron,  we  should  he  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  heavier  portion  of  the  timber 
required  for  our  roof ; but  then,  for  warmth’s  sake,  a ceiling  would  be  indispensable. 

Floor. — Bricks  we  regard  as  the  worst  of  all  materials  for  the  floor ; they  retain 
moisture,  whether  atmospheric  or  arising  from  insufficient  drainage;  and  thus  the 
temperature  is  kept  low  when  warmth  is  most  essential,  and  disease  too  often 
follows,  especially  rheumatic  attacks  of  the  feet  and  legs.  In  one  only  of  our  own. 
houses  have  we  retained  a brick  bottom,  and  in  that  one  house  only  have  all  such  attacks 
occurred. 

The  following  plans  offer  every  requisite  convenience  : — 

This  is  a plan  for  a poultry  yard  suitable  for  a confined  situation, — for  example,  the 
end  of  a garden  in  a town.  It  is  arranged  for  keeping  Shanghaes  (of  course),  these*  being 
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now  under  our  consideration ; but  it  would 
answer  for  any  other  sort,  by  having  the 
nests  smaller,  and  poles  instead  of  a barred 
floor  for  the  roost. 

The  arrangement  given  chiefly  applies  to 
the  breeding  season.  Afterwards  the  yards 
and  houses  should  be  used  for  keeping  the 
sexes  separate  until  the  next  season.  The  front 
of  the  shed  for  chickens  should  be  of  wire. 


A.  House  for  setting  hens.— B.  Shed  for  hens  and  The  fences  to  the  yards  should  also  be  of  wire, 

their  chickens. — C.  Shed  for  fowls  (stock). — D.  , . . , 

Roosting-house  for  stock.-E.  Yard  for  chickens,  three  feet  high.  The  arrangement  for  the  lay- 

— F.  Yard  for  fowls  (stock).  mg  nest3j  &e.,  is  the  same  as  in  plan  at  p.  18. 

The  design  on  the  following  page  is  for  a poultry-yard  for  breeding  Dorking,  Shang- 
hae,  and  Spanish  fowls  in  a limited  space,  and  yet  keeping  the  breeds  pure. 

The  yard  should  have  about  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  grass  near  it,  in  which  the  fowls 
may  be  turned  out  on  alternate  days. 

The  Shanghaes  should  be  placed  in  the  centre,  as  they  are  not  so  likely  to  quarrel 
with  their  neighbours  as  the  others. 

The  yards  should  be  inclosed  by  wire-fencing  six  feet  high,  and  the  fences  between 
the  yards  should  be  close  boarded  to  about  two  feet  six  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
roosting-house  for  the  Shanghaes  should  have  a barred  floor,  and  the  others  roost-frames. 
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which  should  be  moved  out  when  the  floors  are  being  cleaned.  The  nests  in  the  roosting- 
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houses  should  be  for  laying 
only ; and  a wooden  flap  should 
he  hung  in  the  passage,  at 


1 


SECTION  OF  NEST,  SHOTTING  FLAP. 


GROUND  PLAN 


A A A A A.  Pens  for  hens  and  their  chickens,  separated  by  wire.  A 
flue  should  run  the  whole  length  of  these  from  the  fire-place. 
B D.  Setting  hens. — C C C.  Bins  for  food. — E E E.  Sheds. — 
FFF.  Roosting-  houses. 


the  back  of  the  nests,  so  as  to 
enable  a person  to  remove  the 
eggs  without  going  into  the 
roosting-houses.  The  walls 
should  be  built  of  brick,  nine 
inches  thick,  and  built  hollow. 
If  expense  was  not  an  object, 
i the  long  passage  and  the  pens 
for  chickens  might  be  covered 
with  glass,  and  grapes  grown 
on  the  rafters.  The  sheds, 
E,  should  have  a layer  of 
sand  six  inches  deep.  The  floors 
of  the  roosting-houses,  and  the 
food  and  sitting-houses,  should 
be  paved  with  chalk,  laid  on  dry 
coal-ashes  to  absorb  the  moisture. 
The  plan  on  page  19  is  for  a 
poultry-yard  for  breeding  fowls,  ducks,  turkeys  or  geese,  and  pigeons.  It  is  intended  to 
stand  on  a piece  of  grass-land  or  park.  The  yards  should  be  fenced  with  wire  six  feet 
high;  the  walls  of  the  roosting-houses  built  of  brick,  nine  inches  thick,  and  hollow  ; the 
front  of  the  shed  may  be  formed  of  larch-fir,  in  a rustic  manner.  By  this  management 
the  poultry  must  either  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  roosting-houses  (which  is  not  advisable), 
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with  moveable  louvre  boarding-.  A perforated  zinc  tube,  from  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing, communicates  with  the  ventilator,  and  gives  any  degree  of  coolness.  In  winter  they 
are  closed.  The  roof  of  the  buildings  is  slate  nailed  on  boarding. — g.  Space  pale  fencing. 


or  be  removed  to  some  convenient  out-house.  AAA  are  the  roosting-houses.  The 
roosts,  laying-nests,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  in  the  plan  on  page  18. 


houses,  &c.,  erected  by  Mr.  Charles 
Punchard,  Blunts  Hall,  Haverhill.  The 
copper,  a,  heats  the  chicken  houses  by 

GROUND  PLAN. 

. hot  water  during  the  winter,  which  can  be 

extended  to  the  roost  and  nest  houses. — b.  Wall,  four  feet  high. — c.  Wire  fence,  three  feet 
high. — d.  Perches,  arranged  in  a si  oping  form. — e.  Windows  [see  Elevation,  p.  20],  running 
on  cast-iron  rollers,  the  openings  being  wired  inside  to  admit  air  at  pleasure. — -f.  Ventilators, 
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It  is  not  essential  to  success  that  the  nests  should  be  upon  the  ground,  though  we 
always  so  construct  them  for  the  use  of  our  own  hens,  in  conformity  with  the  general 


ELEVATION  OF  MR.  PUNOHARD^S  TOULTRY-HOUSES. 


observation,  that  hens,  when  left  to  themselves,  usually  do  so.  This  rule,  however,  is  not 
universal,  for  we  remember  a hen  which  sat  herself  beneath  some  ivy  outside  the  thatch  of 
an  old  outbuilding,  and  which  brought  off  a very  large  brood.  However,  even  that  place 
was  damp.  But  whether  on  the  ground,  or  raised  somewhat  above  it,  it  should  be  warm 
and  somewhat  secluded.  For  a soft  material  to  place  within  it  we  like  straw,  cut  into 
short  lengths  by  a chaff-cutting  machine,  as  well  as  anything ; though  good  authorities 
prefer  the  heath  or  gorse  similarly  treated. 

A writer  well  known  to  us,  and  a very  practical  man,  recommends  nests  of  wicker- 
work, with  wooden  divisions  and  the  following  dimensions : — 

Writing  on  these,  in  “ The  Cottage  Gar- 
dener,” he  says,  “We  have  used  most  con- 
trivances in  this  way,  but  never  found  any 
to  answer  so  comptetely  as  these.  The  hens 
take  to  them,  and  we  require  no  better  judg- 
ment than  that.  I believe  they  are  a wrinkle 
for  this  article  and  ‘ The  Cottage  Gardener  ’ 
to  say,  go  forth ! An  auger,  a saw,  a bill- 
hook, a clasp-knife,  a stout  piece  of  leather 
for  hinges,  some  iron  tacks,  a few  poles  two 
inches  diameter  cut  fresh  from  the  water- 
willow,  some  strips,  and  a few  seasoned  pieces 
of  larch,  or  any  other  boards,  are  all  the  im- 
plements and  material  I made  use  of  in  their 
construction.  Eive  the  willow  rods  into  laths  two-eigliths  of  an  inch  thick ; wattle  them 
on  the  frame  as  per  drawing.  Why  I give  the  preference  to  these  wattled  boxes,  in  lieu 
of  those  formed  of  solid  hoards,  is  by  reason  of  the  constant  circulation  of  air  going  on 
through  the  interstices.  This  has  a great  deal  more  to  do  with  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  hens,  and  the  prospective  c counting  of  the  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,’  than  a 
great  many  people  are  aware  of.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  sitting-boxes  are  too  hot, 
close,  and  dry.  Draw  a comparison  between  them  and  the  stolen,  or,  if  you  will,  more 
natural  nest  in  the  open  air — which  of  the  two  are  notorious  for  producing  a numerous 


Twenty-three  inches  square;  height  in  front,  one  foot; 
height  behind,  one  foot  and  a-half ; partition  boards, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick ; height  of  door, 
twelve  inches ; breadth,  nine  inches. 
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and  healthy  offspring  ?”  We  shall  enter  more  fully  into  this  part  of  the  subject  in  our 
chapter  upon  the  management  of  the  hen  whilst  sitting. 

Perches  for  Shangliae  fowls  we  do  not  like.  We  have  ours  littered  down  warmly  on 
the  floor  with  straw,  the  same  as  for  a horse,  and  the  straw  is  gathered  up  in  the  morning 
as  is  done  by  the  groom.  Mr.  Sturgeon  has  a latticed  floor,  without  even  straw.  Mr. 
Punchard  has  also,  to  a considerable  extent,  adopted  the  same  plan.  Others  we  know 
have  latticed  benches  raised  about  six  inches  from  the  floor ; and  some  give  the  birds 
nothing  but  a bed  of  sand  to  rest  upon.  All  these  unite  with  us  in  the  opinion  that 
resting  on  a perch  is  the  most  productive  of  twisted  breast-bones, — a serious  defect  in  any 
specimen  of  poultry.  That  such  should  be  the  case  might  be  anticipated,  as  the  pressure 
is  unavoidably  in  one  place  during  the  whole  roosting-time.  When  they  are  on  a littered 
floor  you  may  observe  them  in  very  varied  attitudes  of  rest,  at  different  times,  showing 
how  readily  they  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  change  their  positions. 

If  perches  are  adopted,  they  must  not  be  more  than  two  feet  from  the  ground ; for,  if 
higher,  these  weighty  birds,  with  defective  wings,  are  very  liable  to  be  lamed  in  descending. 
We  would  have  the  perch  of  larch  or  fir-poles  split  in  half,  with  the  rounded  side  upwards, 
and  not  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter.  Wherever  perches  are  employed,  their  graduated 
arrangement  has  merits  as  regards  the  comfort  of  the  birds,  the  economical  arrange- 
ment of  space,  and  facility  for  cleaning  the  house.  Each  perch  forms  a step  to  the  one 
above ; and  if  the  floor  beneath  be  well  sanded,  a common  road-scraper,  or  similar  imple- 
ment, removes  the  dirt  with  the  least  possible  labour.  Latticed  floors  do  not  seem 
comfortable  to  poultry ; and  what  falls  through,  not  being  always  visible,  is  apt  to  remain 
longer  than  it  should;  while  a portion  constantly  adheres  to  the  upper  surface,  and  hinders 
that  perfect  cleanliness  which  should  greet  our  en- 
trance into  a fowl-house,  whether  it  be  the  abode 
of  half-a-dozen  or  a hundred. — [In  the  annexed 
sketch  the  highest  of  the  perches  should  be  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  they  drop  into  a niche  formed  by  nailing  a piece  of  wood  on  the 
bar  that  carries  them,  on  which  they  should  be  placed  two  feet  apart.] 

Lighting. — Whoever  has  the  intention  of  building  a fowl-house,  or  already  possesses 
one  without  the  means  of  admitting  sufficient  light,  should  either  introduce  a pane  or  two 
of  thick  glass  in  the  sides,  or  substitute  a few  glass  tiles  or  slates  as  a skylight.  In 
wet  weather  the  birds  will  be  the  more  induced  to  take  shelter  within,  and  the  master’s 
inspection  of  the  state  of  their  domicile  is  the  more  readily  performed. 

Ventilation. — When  the  littering  system  is  used  for  Shanghaes,  we  are  better  enabled 
to  ventilate  their  abode  thoroughly,  without  exposing  them  to  any  risk  of  passing  their 
nights  on  perches  exposed  to  a constant  current  of  cold  air.  A rough  application  of  the 
Venetian  shutter,  fitted  to  the  highest  part  of  the  interior,  excludes  weather,  and  secures  the 
egress  of  the  heated  air  within,  while  carpenters  are  seldom  so  accurate  in  the  door  and 
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fittings  of  such  edifices,  as  not  to  leave  sufficient  apertures  for  admitting  what  is  required 
to  take  its  place. 

Neglect  of  ventilation  is  a sure  forerunner  of  disease,  and  if  every  poultry-keeper  was 
compelled  himself  to  unlock  the  doors  of  their  house  every  morning  for  a week,  there 
would  be  fewer  complaints  on  this  head ; hut  the  unfortunate  cocks  and  hens  are  usually 
either  condemned  to  shiver  in  an  open  out-house,  or  are  else  imprisoned  in  an  atmosphere 
like  the  hold  of  a slaver.  However  easy  the  remedy,  and  evident  its  necessity,  not  one 
fowl-house  in  twelve,  even  of  those  of  most  pretension,  are  properly  arranged  in  this  respect. 

Yard. — For  inclosing  this,  we  can  testify  that  nothing  is  superior  to  galvanized  iron 
wire.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  galvanizing  process  renders  it  brittle ; but  experience 
enables  us  to  say,  confidently,  that  the  objection  is  groundless.  The  netting  which  bears 
the  above  name  is  really  woven  wire  formed  of  a mixed  metal,  and  is  as  pliant  and  as 
cohesive  as  any  wire- work  formed  of  common  iron.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  neither 
rusting  nor  requiring  any  kind  of  paint. 

An  inclosure  of  this  wire-work,  three  feet  high,  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  confinement 
of  Shanghaes ; whereas  six  feet  in  height  would  not  be  too  much  for  the  chief  of  the  other 
varieties.  We  use  it  stretched  to  oak  posts  eight  feet  apart,  and  to  which  it  is  fastened  by 
means  of  small  staples  of  the  same  galvanized  metal.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  a bar 
or  rail  along  the  top  of  the  wire-work,  for,  although  when  fastened  to  such  a rail  it  has  a more 
finished  appearance,  yet  it  offers  a resting-place  which  often  tempts  the  Shanghaes  to  perch 
upon  it,  and  thence  to  descend  into  the  grounds  from  which  we  wish  them  to  be  excluded. 

Chickens  are  often  unwilling,  in  the  mild  weather  of  summer  and  early  autumn,  to 
retire  to  their  homes  as  evening  approaches ; when,  from  thinking  no  great  harm  can 
happen  to  them,  or  from  disliking  the  trouble  of  driving  them  in,  they  are  constantly 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  branches  of  the  laurels  or  other  shrubs  that  have  induced  them 
to  play  truant.  Once  indulged  with  this  licence  of  selecting  their  sleeping-places 
according  to  their  own  pleasure,  they  are  afterwards  most  unwilling  to  be  restrained. 
Their  natural  enemies  are  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  and  constantly  is  the  excla- 
mation heard,  “What  could  have  become  of  it:  I’m  sure  I seed  him  there  last  night!” 
Temptations,  both  to  man  and  beast,  we  think,  are  unfair  as  well  as  unwise ; and  fowls 
roosting  in  shrubs  and  low  trees  are  exposed  to  both,  as  also  to  the  maladies  that  arise 
from  severity  of  weather.  It  is  astonishing,  however,  to  see  how  little  they  appear  gene- 
rally to  suffer.  The  peacock  and  the  Guinea  fowl,  for  instance,  natives  of  a much  warmer 
climate  than  our  own,  are  rarely  heard  of  as  seeking  the  shelter  of  a roof ; and  one  who 
has  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Shanghae  fowls,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Dorchester,  has 
assured  us  that  the  highest  condition  he  ever  saw  attained  by  any  specimen  of  that  variety, 
was  in  the  instance  of  some  young  birds,  that  up  to  Christmas  had  never  been  within  a 
building  of  any  kind. 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

COMPARATIVE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  KEEP  AND  PRODUCE  OF  SHANGHAE  FOWLS. 

However  uncertain  may  be  the  prices  hereafter  to  be  given  for  these  birds, — whether,  as 
some  think,  their  present  value  will  be  long  maintained,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually 
fall  as  their  numbers  increase, — one  point  is  clear,  namely,  that  good  eggs  and  well-fed 
chickens  will  be  marketable  produce  so  long  as  the  human  appetite  remains  in  its  present 
state.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  by  their  premium  lately  awarded  for 
the  best  essay  on  poultry,  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  more  attention  might  profitably  be 
given  by  the  English  farmer  to  this  hitherto  neglected  portion  of  his  stock.  The  farmer 
and  the  cottager,  indeed,  are  the  most  interested  in  the  contents  of  our  present  chapter, 
since  they  are  the  persons  from  whom  our  markets  must  derive  their  supplies,  and  the 
marketable  value  of  such  produce  is  the  sum  to  be  placed  on  the  credit  side  of  their  poultry 
account.  The  skill  of  one  fancier,  the  name  of  another,  and  the  fashion  of  the  day,  have 
all  concurred  to  affix  a fictitious  value  to  different  members  of  the  poultry-yard  in  turn ; 
but  no  one  would  advise  his  friend  to  invest  his  capital  in  Shanghaes,  simply  because,  at 
Mr.  Sturgeon’s  sale  at  the  Baker  Street  Bazaar,  on  November  the  2nd,  1852,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  birds  sold  for  £608.  The  £11  pullets  and  the  £12  12s.  cockerels  would  be 
dear  bargains,  if  their  progeny  were  to  be  estimated  solely  at  Leadenhall  prices ; but  they 
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might,  nevertheless,  be  a very  good  purchase  whenever  a quick  sale  for  breeding-stock  was 
likely  to  be  obtained.  Nor  are  the  subsequent  sales  of  Mrs.  Herbert  of  Powick,  and 
Mr.  Punchard  of  Blunts  Hall  near  Haverhill,  less  encouraging  to  the  careful  breeder, — 
156  birds,  sold  by  the  latter,  realizing  no  less  a sum  than  £4,66  6s.  6d. 

The  Times  of  January  13,  1853,  in  speaking  of  the  Metropolitan  Poultry  Show  in 
Baker  Street  Bazaar,  expresses  a hope  that  “ that  exhibition,  like  all  other  exhibitions, 
great  and  small,  is  directed  to  some  practical  good.”  “ Every  material  improvement  in 
the  breed  of  animals,”  it  continues,  “ has  originated  in  a certain  degree  of  mania.  If 
rich  amateurs  had  not  lavished  their  money  upon  the  turf,  we  should  never  have  had  such 
good  horses  commonly  available ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  short-horns,  and  south- 
downs,  of  prize  sheep,  and  priceless  pigs.” 

We  cordially  assent  to  this,  and  gladly  repeat  our  opinion,  that  without  “ this  promise 
of  general  usefulness  ” neither  the  exhibitions  themselves  would  have  received  so  large  a 
share  of  public  support,  nor  would  their  promoters  have  been  so  anxious  for  their  success 
Individuals  there  doubtless  are,  for  whom  “ the  fan-  tailed  pigeon  and  the  lop-eared  rabbit” 
possess  charms  beyond  the  plumpest  Dorking  or  the  tenderest  Poland ; but  how  few  are 
they  in  number  when  compared  to  those  who  encouraged  these  exhibitions  simply  from  a 
desire  that  “ twelve  months  hence  eggs  should  prove  better,  chickens  cheaper,  and  all  poultry 
more  abundant  than  now." 

The  article  we  have  quoted  is  so  cleverly  written,  and  refers  so  closely  to  our  imme- 
diate subject,  that,  although  we  should  dissent  from  some  of  its  conclusions,  we  must 
place  another  portion  of  it  before  our  readers  : — 

“ We  speak  with  the  more  earnestness  on  account  of  the  very  considerable  margin  for 
improvement  actually  existing  in  the  present  state  of  our  poultry  markets.  The  price 
paid  for  fowls  in  London  is  preposterous,  even  according  to  their  present  rate  of  multipli- 
cation and  increase,  and  if,  by  crossing  the  breed  with  these  interesting  importations,  the 
productiveness  of  the  general  stock  should  be  augmented,  it  will  be  out  of  all  question 
that  such  charges  should  continue.  If  the  poultry  fanciers  of  the  present  season  are 
really  discharging  any  public  duty,  they  must  needs  anticipate  greater  cheapness  and 
greater  abundance  in  the  breed  of  our  domestic  fowls.  We  really  feel  compelled  to 
assume  that  the  Cochin  Chinese  variety  cannot,  even  in  the  eyes  of  fashion,  be  considered 
simply  ornamental,  and  that  its  merits  must  needs  reside  mainly  in  its  uses.  More  eggs, 
therefore,  and  more  fowls — of  a better  description — ought  to  he  ultimately  producible ; 
and  this  improvement  ought  to  act  on  the  markets  of  the  country.  There  is  no  reason 
why  poultry  should  not  be  considered  as  a species  of  agricultural  stock,  and  turned  to  as 
good  account  both  for  producers  and  consumers.  The  consumption  of  fowls,  in  fact,  is 
exceedingly  large,  and,  but  for  their  unnecessary  costliness,  would  be  larger  still.  For 
this  unnatural  price  there  is  no  kind  of  excuse.  The  means  of  transport  provided  by 
railways  so  completely  answer  all  purposes,  that  evqj’y  county  in  England  may  either 
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transmit  its  produce  to  London,  or  select  its  own  market  elsewhere,  at  a very  small  cost 
of  time  or  money.  Fowls,  too,  travel  more  easily  than  any  other  animals.  They  can  he 
despatched  alive  or  dead  with  equal  facility,  and  there  are  no  gate  dues  or  taxes  to 
heighten  their  price  on  a metropolitan  stall.  Yet,  although  2s.  Gd.  a-couple  would, 
according  to  all  calculable  expenses,  he  a remunerative  charge,  we  are  compelled  to  pay  at 
least  double.” 

If  the  author  of  this  article  will  insist  on  fowls  at  2s.  6d.  a couple,  he  may  be  able  to 
gratify  his  economical  determination  by  a visit  to  any  of  the  more  remote  country  markets ; 
but  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if,  on  his  return  to  the  metropolis,  he  will  not  gladly  pay  the 
5s.  or  6s.  per  couple  that  his  poulterers  will  then  demand.  “ A fowl,  without  any  specifi- 
cation of  weight,  is  a very  indefinite  term,  and  since  we  cannot  as  yet  see  how  a couple  of 
fat  fowls — anyway  deserving  that  appellation — can  be  sold  at  2s.  6d.,  we  must  ask  him  to 
consider  whether  he  will  object  to  pay  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound,  according  to  the 
season,  for  his  poultry,  while  his  butcher’s-meat  is  at  8d.  to  9d.  for  such  joints  as  he 
would  wish  to  see  on  his  table.  But  a writer  in  the  “Agricultural  Gazette”  of  about  the 
same  date,  who  is  evidently  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  markets,  thus  gives  his  opinion 
as  to  the  London  prices.  For  good  poultry,  he  says  : — 

“ There  is  always  a sale,  and  where  there  has  not  hitherto  been,  they  will  supply 
one.  The  fact  that  they  are  to  be  had  of  a good  quality  will  cause  application  to  be 
made  for  them.  But  in  London  there  is  always  a demand.  Like  all  other  provisions, 
there  are  different  periods  for  different  prices,  and  here  it  is  that  Poultry  Shows  do  much 
good  in  offering  premiums  for  early  maturity.  If  those  who  have  facilities  for  rearing 
chickens  will  do  so  in  January,  or  even  December,  and  bring  them  to  market  in  a fat  state 
in  April,  May,  and  June,  they  cannot  fail  to  receive  a remunerating  price.  Three  pounds 
per  dozen  is  a common  value  for  fowls  four  months  old ; at  this  season,  less  than  two 
guineas  would  be  ridiculously  low.” — B. 

For  early  spring  chickens,  such  prices  are  necessary,  when  the  cost  of  production  is 
duly  considered ; and  this  at  once  indicates  the  main  point  towards  which  the  improve- 
ments of  the  Poultry  Societies  should  be  directed — the  combination,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
in  one  bird,  of  early  maturity,  hardihood  of  constitution,  and  excellence  no  less  than 
quantity  of  meat. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  own  opinion,  as  to  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the 
quality  of  dead  poultry  generally,  is  corroborated  by  one  of  the  largest,  as  also  the  most 
successful  breeders  of  various  kinds  of  poultry.  He  says,  in  reference  to  the  above 
disparaging  remarks  on  the  recent  exhibitions  of  poultry:  “Much  improvement  has  already 
been  effected  in  turkeys,  geese  (room  for  more),  ducks,  and  Dorkings,  and  more  will  take 
place.  I find  the  rose-combed  Dorking  cockerel  and  pullet, — which  I showed  at  the 
Metropolitan, — weighed  ten  pounds  four  ounces  the  cockerel,  and  eight  pounds  nine 
ounces  the  pullet.” — H. 
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We  much  question  whether  either  similar  weights  or  similar  birds  could  have  been 
produced  some  three  or  four  years  since ; and  when  we  speak  of  Dorkings,  excellence 
for  the  culinary  department  is  at  once  acknowledged. 

Our  calculations,  therefore,  as  to  the  return  that  Shanghaes  are  capable  of  making  for 
their  food,  housing,  and  attendance,  must  regard  their  value  as  egg-producers  and  as  dead 
meat.  Here  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  amateur,  whose  sales  will  vary  according  to 
the  excellence  of  his  stock,  and  his  facilities  for  disposing  of  them ; and  many  who,  like 
ourselves,  are  forced  to  see  how  they  may  best  make  the  indulgence  of  their  taste  pay, 
know  full  well  that  stock  will  sometimes  hang  on  hand  when  we  most  wish  to  realize. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  say  this  to  deprecate  poultry-keeping  as  an  expensive 
amusement,  where  amateurs  are  concerned, — though  even  were  it  so,  few  amusements 
would  he  found  to  minister  greater  pleasure  at  less  cost;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  our 
best  to  promote  it,  by  placing  it  on  its  fair  ground,  sweeping  away  all  undue  expectation 
of  extreme  gain,  such  as  would  profess  to  rival  the  gold-fields  of  Australia,  and  content 
ourselves  with  what  those  of  our  neighbours  who  understand  their  business  have  found  to 
be  the  result  of  their  own  experience. 

We  are  now  on  Mr.  Bailey’s  province,  and  would  he  had  been  at  our  side  ! for  of  poultry, 
live  and  dead,  there  are  few  whose  opinion  is  more  valuable.  And  here  we  hope  we  are  on 
safe  ground,  for  if  eggs  and  dead  poultry  can  be  supplied  with  a fair  margin  of  profit,  all 
sales  for  breeding-stock  at  a higher  figure  may  be  taken  for  “bonus”  as  a further  encou- 
ragement, and  the  time  is  probably  far  distant  when  such  opportunities  will  not  occa- 
sionally present  themselves,  wherever  judgment  in  the  original  choice  of  our  birds,  and 
careful  subsequent  management  ha-ve  been  exercised. 

The  same  letter  we  have  just  quoted  from,  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  probable 
market  value  of  Shanghaes  some  year  or  two  hence,  justly  remarks  that  “ The  profits 
hitherto  made  by  a few  successful  breeders  have  been  enormous,  because  they  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  excellent  specimens  of  a breed  now  in  great  request;  but  this 
cannot  be  depended  upon;  their  real  utility  is  still  matter  of  argument,  or  rather,  I should 
say,  their  superiority  over  other  breeds.  As  they  become  spread  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  their  value  must  decrease  ; or  if  very  large  prices  are  still  made, 
they  will  belong  only  to  those  choice  specimens  which  are  always  exceptions.  What  is 
to  become  of  the  mass  of  birds  which,  while  they  are  useful,  are  not  the  elite  of  their 
class  ? They  must  contribute  food,  either  by  furnishing  the  table  with  poultry  or  eggs. 
In  those  parts  so  distant  from  the  metropolitan  market,  that  the  cost  of  carriage,  and,  in 
very  hot  weather,  the  time  employed  in  the  journey,  renders  it  doubtful  whether  a certain 
profit  may  he  depended  upon  from  poultry  killed  and  sent  up,  the  supply  of  eggs  will  he 
thought  preferable.  The  question  then  naturally  arises,  which  is  the  most  profitable 
breed  to  keep  ? The  answer  must  be,  that  which  produces  the  greater  number  of  eggs  at 
the  smallest  cost.”  The  pencilled  Hamburgh,  the  writer  adds,  would  be  his  choice  for  this 
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purpose.  Our  own  opinion  would  be  different;  but  when  he  asks  for  a definition  of  the 
best  fowl  for  the  table,  our  hearty  assent  is  at  once  given  to  “ that  which  fats  best  at  an 
early  age,  at  the  least  expense,  and  which  possesses  those  properties  most  valued  for  food.” 
Where  every  article  of  food  has  to  be  purchased,  and  no  range  can  be  permitted  beyond 
limited  yards  and  inclosures,  there  must  be  sales  at  fancy  prices,  and,  moreover,  great 
skill  to  remunerate  the  outlay;  but  wherever  poultry  has  been  kept  as  a regular  item  in 
the  economy  of  a farm-yard,  or  even  of  the  labourer’s  cottage,  we  fully  believe  that  a good 
breed  of  Shanghae  fowls,  properly  managed,  will  justify  our  present  opinion  of  their 
merits  as  layers,  as  also  for  the  coop. 

As  to  the  question  what  variety  of  the  Shanghae  race  would  be  best  adapted  for 
such  purposes,  our  belief  is  that  those  known  as  the  “ Lovell,”  or  such  as  possess  their 
principal  characteristics,  wfill  stand  second  to  none  in  this  respect. 

Let  us  now  therefore  gather,  from  different  sources,  whatever  may  serve  to  elucidate 
the  point  in  question. 

In  “The  Cottage  Gardener”  of  September  9th,  1852,  An  Old  Subscriber,  known  to 
the  editor  as  a trustworthy  authority,  says : — “ I have  had  these  (the  Lovells)  some 
time,  and,  did  I not  desire  to  show  Cochin  Chinas  for  a prize,  I should  prefer  them  to  any 
other  kind  whatever;  but  they  cannot  be  made  to  w7eigh  more  than  six  or  seven  pounds  the 
hens,  and  nine  pounds  for  very  good  male  birds,  and  that  would  prevent  them  taking  a prize 
‘ now'  as  Cochin  China  fowls.  For  beauty  they  surpass  the  large  kinds.  They  have 
short  legs,  well  feathered,  small  bone,  beautiful  white  flesh,  quite  equal  in  that  respect 
to  the  Dorking;  they  fatten  fast — indeed,  if  well  fed,  need  no  cooping  for  the  table; 
they  are  extremely  hardy  (having  escaped  the  roup  when  all  my  other  fowls  have  had 
it),  and  much  tamer  than  any  other  kind;  their  feathers  are  beautifully  downy; — in 
short,  I think  they  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Dorking,  as  well  as  of  the  Cochin 
China.” 

We  must  beg  our  readers  patience  for  a few  more  extracts, — since  here  it  is  essential  to 
learn  from  different  authorities, — premising,  however,  that  having  advanced  what  has  been 
urged  in  favour  of  Shanghaes,  we  shall  be  equally  anxious,  in  another  place,  to  bring 
forward  in  a prominent  light  the  merits  of  all  other  fowls  that  may  be  thought  to  come 
in  competition  with  them.  We  trust,  therefore,  to  avoid  any  charge  of  partiality.  Our 
next  quotation  shall  be  from  a paper  of  Anster  Bonn, — a name  well  known  in  poultry 
annals  : — 

“In  spite  of  their  present  high  price,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  which  at  present  exists 
against  them  as  fowls  for  the  table,  and  the  quantity  of  corn  they  are  accused  of  con- 
suming, I do  most  assuredly  believe  the  Cochin  China  fowl  to  be  the  best  fowl  for  the 
poor  man  and  the  farmer,  considering  them,  as  I once  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  not 
ns  fancy  but  only  as  productive  stock. 

“ * am  sorry  that  I have  never  kept  account  of  the  eggs  laid  by  my  nine  hens,  for  the 
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supply  from  them  has  been  most  abundant.  It  is  quite  usual  for  a hen  to  lay  thirty  or 
thirty-five  eggs  without  missing,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wingfield.  They  will  sometimes 
double  that  number,  sit,  and  lay  again  a day  before  their  chickens  are  three  weeks  old. 
Mine  have  laid  so  incessantly  that  I am  delighted  to  find  them  taking  a holiday  during 
their  moulting.  Considering  the  great  number  of  eggs  which  are  laid,  and  that  the  hens 
are  always  industriously  occupied  in  producing,  under  one  form  or  another,  I do  not  con- 
sider the  eggs  small.  I find  them  weigh  from  2^-  to  2g-  oz.  each — a size  as  good  as  that 
of  those  which  are  usually  sent  to  market. 

“ We  have  eaten  a great  number  of  Cochin  China  fowls,  and  find  them  to  be  without 
exception  by  far  the  finest-flavoured,  best  birds  for  the  table  which  we  have  ever  bought, 
bred,  or  eaten.” 

What  follows  deserves  attention.  “ A consideration  most  valuable  to  the  poor  man, 
and  to  those  who  have  his  interest  at  heart,  is  the  indifference  of  Cochin  China  to  first- 
rate  accommodation.  They  are  very  robust  and  healthy,  seldom  ill,  and  less  easily  hurt, 
from  the  egg-shell  upwards,  than  most  kinds.” 

One  more  extract  and  we  have  done.  Q.  in  a corner  says,  (“  Cottage  Gardener,” 
October  21)  : — “ Having  kept  almost  every  variety  of  fancy  poultry  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  having  paid  great  attention  to  their  consumption  of  food,  always  feeding  them 
myself,  I have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that,  if  there  be  any  difference  in  proportion  to 
size,  Malays  are  the  greatest  eaters ; that  Cochin  Chinas  do  not  eat  more  in  proportion  to 
size  than  Spanish  or  Dorkings,  that  they  fatten  rapidly,  and  that  the  short-legged  variety 
lay  on  much  flesh  on  the  breast  and  wings.” 

We  have  referred  to  the  pages  of  “The  Cottage  Gardener”  as  the  general  medium 
of  the  poultry  correspondence  of  the  present  day  ; and  the  writers,  whose  extracts  we 
have  here  given,  seem  to  have  fairly  stated  their  several  opinions,  based  on  the  results  of 
actual  experience.  We  have  selected  them,  without  any  special  care,  from  a host  of  similar 
ones,  to  justify  our  own  persuasion  of  how  well  qualified  is  the  Shanghae  fowl  to  be  praised 
as  “ Poultry,”  not  only  as  the  occupant  of  a pen  at  Birmingham,  hut  even  trussed  on 
Mr.  Bailey’s  counter, — at  least,  if  he  will  tolerate  the  intruder. 

A few  words  more  as  to  the  age  at  which  we  should  kill,  and  the  system  on  which  we 
should  feed ; and  then  follows  the  main  point, — how  much  per  head  it  costs  to  keep  them, 
and  what  profit  is  over  and  above  the  outgoing. 

Four  months  is  long  enough  for  any  early  hatched  cockerel  to  exist,  that  is  destined 
for  the  kitchen ; if  a late  bird,  and  consequently  of  slower  growth,  add  another  to  his  life; 
hut  let  him  not,  under  any  circumstances,  exceed  the  six.  He  is  killed  then  with  more 
profit,  whether  for  your  own  consumption  or  for  sale.  After  that  period  the  legs  get 
stringy  and  hard  from  the  rapid  muscular  development  and  sinewy  formation  required  to 
support  so  large  a carcass.  Pullets  will  usually  be  ready  from  three  months  till  they  are 
about  to  lay,  during  which  they  would  be  greatly  depreciated  for  the  table.  Here  observe 
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the  quick  return;  and  surely  it  will  be  admitted  that  no  other  breed  of  fowls  can  rival  them 
in  this  particular. 

It  is  not  asserted  by  us  that  Shanghae  fowls  exceed  in  tenderness  and  flavour  poultry 
of  every  other  kind  ; far  from  it ; our  admission  has  been  before  the  public,  that  Dork- 
ings, procurable  at  Mr.  Bailey’s,  would  probably  he  preferred ; but  let  our  reservation 
be  noted, — by  no  means  all  Dorkings;  for  as  bad  specimens  of  that  family  as  of  any 
other  have  presented  themselves  in  every  guise  at  our  repasts.  Nor  must  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Polish  be  forgotten,  since  before  these  even  the  best  of  Dorkings  must 
hide  their  diminished  heads.  All  we  say  comes  to  this  : that  in  speaking  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  poultry  for  the  table,  the  feeding  process,  we  imagine,  has  far  more  to 
do  with  it  than  is  supposed ; nor  is  the  skill  of  the  “ trusser”  unimportant ; and,  secondly, 
as  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  profitably  offered  for  sale  must  he  taken  into  considera- 
tion, then  the  Shanghae  bird  of  four  months  old  will,  we  believe,  under  proper  manage- 
ment and  the  usual  run  of  the  markets,  be  found  to  give  as  good  return  to  the  producer 
as  any  other  description  of  fowl. 

“ Shanghae  Mandarin,”  one  of  our  best  poultry  breeders,  in  “The  Cottage  Gardener” 
of  November  25,  is  here  very  much  to  the  point.  “Looking  at  the  ‘chicken’  merely  as  a 
machine  for  the  conversion  of  cheap  materials  into  a costly  article  of  animal  food,  the 
point  to  he  considered  by  those  who  have  this  object  in  view,  and  would  he  guided  by 
motives  of  economy  in  their  selection,  is  not  which  machine  will  consume  least  of  the  raw 
material  (for  in  any  case  the  equivalent  in  the  manufactured  article  will  be  in  a fixed 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  materials  employed),  but  which  will  manufacture  the  article 
most  expeditiously,  and  give  the  quickest  return  of  serviceable  food : here,  I think,  it 
will  not  be  questioned,  that  the  Cochin-China  breed  possesses  this  property  in  a pre- 
eminent degree.” 

For  the  various  methods  of  feeding  poultry,  the  directions  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  work  on 
that  subject  are  excellent ; and  our  readers  will  nowhere  gain  better  information  on  this 
head  than  is  detailed  in  its  pages.  A few  words,  therefore,  will  suffice  to  show  how  far 
we  have  adapted  for  Shanghaes  the  system  which  he  recommends  in  the  case  of  Dorkings 
more  especially. 

If  well  and  judiciously  fed,  the  Shanghae  pullet  should  always  be  in  fair  condition 
for  killing  without  putting  up  to  feed ; but  the  cockerels  are  the  better  for  it.  The  coop 
is  that  advised  by  Mr.  Bailey — three  feet  in  height  for  Shanghaes,  two  feet  deep,  and  four 
feet  long ; over  the  front  half  of  the  bars  which  form  the  bottom  we  have  a sliding  board, 
which  these  birds  prefer  to  being  continually  perched ; the  hinder  part  being  still  open 
prevents  any  accumulation  of  dirt ; and  the  board  can  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  with 
little,  if  any,  disturbance  to  the  birds,  whenever  it  may  be  desirable.  A ledge  in  front 
supports  the  troughs  and  water. 

A coop  of  such  dimensious  holds  conveniently  six  Shanghae  cockerels,  or  a larger 
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number  of  pullets,  from  four  to  five  months  old.  Finding  at  first  that  they  were  apt  to 
get  sulky  and  refuse  their  food,  we  now  make  a practice  of  selecting  them  before  they 


7 inches. 


a.  A flap  to  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure. — b.  Hinged  cover,  through  which  the  feeder  is  supplied. — c.  An  incline, 
throwing  the  com,  as  wanted,  into  the  feeding  trough. 


are  let  out  of  their  courts  or  houses  in  the  morning,  and  then  immuring  them,  without 
food,  for  twenty-four  hours, — water  of  course  being  provided.  A vigorous  attack  on  their 
breakfast,  the  following  morning,  evinces  the  success  of  our  plan,  and  never  have  we  after- 
wards found  them  decline  what  was  offered  them.  Give  them  as  much  as  is  eaten  clean  up, 
and  no  more;  oat-meal,  or  that  of  barley,  mixed  up  with  milk,  and  occasionally  a little 
dripping,  a portion  of  whole  corn  or  rice,  whichever  may  have  been  previously  their  usual 
diet,  and  some  green  food,  or  a turf,  placed  before  them,  with  gravel  on  the  ledge  when 
the  troughs  are  removed,  should  produce  good  fowls  in  a fortnight.  Always  have  a double 
set  of  troughs, — those  used  the  day  before  to  be  thoroughly  scoured  and  dried;  for  any 

want  of  attention  in  this  respect  will  most 
assuredly  prevent  success.  The  trough  should 
be  two  feet  four  inches  long,  eight  inches 
wide,  four  inches  deep,  with  lid  of  bars,  made 
to  lift  off  at  pleasuse.  It  stands  on  feet, 
projecting  six  inches  on  each  side,  not  only 
to  prevent  the  trough  being  upset,  but  to  keep  the  bottom  dry.  This  being  intended 
for  moist  food,  the  bars  and  upper  part  should  be  removeable,  to  allow  for  a daily 
scouring. 

Such  a system  of  feeding  we  should  calculate  on  as  most  likely  to  lay  on  good  whole- 
some meat ; but  some  little  knowledge  of  how  poultry  are  often  prepared  for  the  table  in 
foreign  countries  must  not  be  omitted,  though  certainly  contrary  to  our  notions  as  to 
their  proper  diet  before  they  enter  the  kitchens. 

In  the  Pyrenees,  we  are  assured  that  the  finishing  off  is  accomplished  with  the  brains 
of  animals ; at  Gibraltar  and  other  warm  climates,  it  is  held  impossible  to  fatten  them  with, 
out  a liberal  supply  of  meat,  particularly  liver;  and,  to  come  nearer  borne,  the  Parisian 
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“ poulet  a la  reine  ” undergoes  a mysterious  course  of  gentles,  and  other  rapid  animal 
creations.  In  India,  rice  boiled,  and  mixed  up  with  ghee  (the  native  butter),  and 
molasses,  is  the  staple  article  on  which  they  fatten  their  birds ; and  the  Chinese,  if  report 
speaks  truly,  unite  all  these  practices  with  others  that  betoken  still  less  regard  for  the 
cleanliness  on  which  we  have  so  strictly  insisted. 

“ Poulet  a la  reine,”  as  you  get  it  at  Paris,  no  matter  how  brought  to  its  pitch  of 
excellence  (and  surely  when  we  remember  of  what  the  pheasant  larders  of  our  own  great 
preserving  counties  consist,  we  should  not  he  too  particular),  is  one  of  the  best  forms  in 
which  poultry  ever  came  before  us ; and  the  plan  of  feeding  in  this  instance  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  far  more  important  than  the  labours  of  the  artiste,  to  whose  treatment  it  is 
afterwards  submitted.  We  cannot  say  the  same  for  the  poultry  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  our  recollections  are  particularly  vivid  on  this  head,  since  for  many  a month  in  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor  we  were  dependent  for  our  daily  food  on  Oriental  chickens.  Invariably 
on  our  arrival  at  the  Arab  village — the  evening’s  resting-place, — shrill  shrieks  succeeded 
our  appearance,  and  preceded  our  dinner;  but,  notwithstanding  appetites  sharpened  by 
many  an  hour’s  ride,  the  individual  whose  lamentations  had  been  so  loudly  expressed, 
could  have  but  little  reported  in  its  praise  as  regarded  its  condition  or  tenderness. 
Now  for  the  absence  of  the  latter  quality  there  was  no  excuse,  as  the  fowl  that  is 
dressed  before  it  becomes  cold  should  never  be  tough, — a very  antiquated  specimen  alone 
excepted. 

To  feed  poultry  requires  both  judgment  and  constant  attention ; and,  since  these  are 
far  from  being  general  attainments  in  the  class  of  persons  selected  for  this  office,  hence 
the  unsatisfactory  state,  both  for  themselves  and  their  owners,  in  which  the  captives 
often  emerge  from  what  has  been  so  inappropriately  named  the  fatting  coop.  Without 
these  requisites,  the  bird — be  it  of  what  race  it  may — is  far  more  likely  to  lose  than  to 
gain  flesh.  A well-ventilated  out-house,  with  a moderate  but  even  temperature,  is  most 
suitable ; and  a cloth  hung  in  front  of  the  coop,  during  the  intervals  of  feeding,  induces 
beneficial  repose.  Do  not  introduce  fresh  birds  into  the  coop  while  any  of  the  original 
inhabitants  remain ; and  when  they  are  no  more,  whitewash  their  late  abode  thoroughly 
inside  as  well  as  out,  before  'placing  in  it  any  new  batch.  Shanghaes  we  have  ever 
found  peaceable  with  one  another;  and,  while  we  are  writing,  six  young  cockerels  are 
passed  in  review  before  us,  which,  from  the  first  day  of  their  captivity,  have  never 
manifested  anything  hut  the  most  fraternal  affection ; nor  have  we  had  cause  to  complain 
even  when  pullets  have  formed  some  of  the  party.  Cockerels  thus  managed  should 
average,  at  four  months,  about  4^-  lbs.,  and  pullets  3-^-  lbs.,  dead  weight,  plucked  and 
trussed. 

In  many  farm-yards,  a large  number  of  early  pullets  are  kept  for  their  autumnal 
laying,  and  afterwards  sold  before  the  spring  chickens  are  ready  for  the  market. 
Feeding-houses,  instead  of  coops,  are  used  by  some,  and  are  specially  recommended  in 
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the  early  poultry  books ; but  we  give  the  preference  to  the  latter,  as  the  birds  are  kept 
more  quiet,  and  their  food  is  under  more  immediate  inspection. 

On  fowls  that  are  destined  for  the  fatting- coop,  a correspondent,  who  thoroughly 
understands  this  subject,  has  given  us  the  following  remarks : — “ If  you  want  to  fatten 
fowls  in  coops — whose  confinement,  by  the  by,  ought  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  or  they 
will  fall  off  again — feed  them  on  rice  porridge  made  with  milk ; it  fattens  and  makes 
them  white.” 

The  destined  inhabitant  of  the  exhibition  pen  receives  still  more  liberal  treatment. 
Whatever  will  tempt  the  appetite,  and  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment,  is 
fully  bestowed ; nor  is  even  “ something  warm  and  comfortable  ” wanting  at  night.  But 
here  we  think  cramming — for  we  must  call  it  by  that  term — has  gone  too  far.  The 
constitution  is  often  unduly  forced,  and  disease  fostered  by  such  obesity ; nor  does  the 
bird  afterwards  regain  its  natural  state  without  injury  from  the  substitution  of  its  sparer 
diet,  so  reluctantly  acquiesced  in ; and  for  breeding  purposes  the  evil  becomes  a serious 
one.  Weight,  it  is  true,  is  to  he  regarded  in  the  larger  varieties  of  fowl,  when  exhibited  ; 
but,  whether  in  Shanghaes,  Spanish,  Malays,  or  Dorkings,  it  should  never  go  beyond 
good  condition.  A fat  fowl  should  he  as  diligently  excluded  from  a poultry  show  as  a 
fat  pig  should  be  from  an  agricultural  one ; and  yet  we  fear  that  the  time  is  still  distant 
when  this  will  be  generally  assented  to,  and  still  longer  before  it  is  acted  upon. 

The  same  correspondent  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  strongly  confirms  our  views 
in  the  following  passage  : — “My  own  impression  is,  that  the  fault  of  the  feeding  of  the 
day  is  forcing.  See  how  many  of  the  Shanghaes  are  rickety  and  knock-kneed,  from  their 
legs  not  having  actually  stuff"  in  their  joints  to  support  the  weight  of  stuff"  that  is  crammed 
into  their  bodies.  Some  chickens,  I see,  recover  this  partially  as  they  strengthen.  I 
fancy  the  great  secret  in  feeding  consists  very  much  in  varying  the  food  as  much  as 
possible,  and,  except  a little  dry  corn  now  and  then,  giving  as  much  boiled  or  steamed 
food  as  possible.  When  fowls  are  moulting,  I always  give  barley,  and  as  much  meal 
porridge  as  they  will  eat.  I find  they  prefer  the  hot  porridge  to  anything  else.  To  my 
astonishment,  they  prefer  Indian  to  any  other  corn,  probably  from  its  sweetness ; but  I 
do  not  think  it  good  for  them,  at  least  much  of  it,  which  I fancy  scours  them.  Of  dry 

4 

corn,  wheat  is  what  puts  most  flesh  on  them.” — Captain  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N. 

We  have  reason  to  imagine  that  the  masculine  members  of  the  Dorking  and  Surrey 
families  are  under  considerable  obligations  to  their  Shanghae  cousins ; we  allude  to  their 
being,  at  the  present  day,  seldom  called  upon  to  undergo  an  operation  calculated  to 
increase  their  tendency  to  fatten.  The  hazard  thus  incurred  was  so  serious  a drawback 
to  the  profit,  that  many  a well-fed  Shanghae  cockerel  has  probably  done  duty  for  the 
pale-faced  capon.  Few  persons  are  competent  to  officiate  on  these  occasions,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  the  fewer  the  better.  Mowbray,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  modern 
operation,  thus  concludes  : — “ The  reader  may  smile  at  that  which  may  be  deemed  false 
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delicacy  in  me,  but  I have  naturally  a kind  of  dread  and  abhorrence  of  all  practices  of 
this  kind,  however  profitable.  I can  take  the  life  of  an  animal  without  scruple,  but  every 
act  that  bears  the  semblance  of  torture  shocks  me  to  the  marrow.” — p.  143,  2nd  edition. 

Our  Shanghaes  have  always  done  well  enough  as  peckers ; cramming,  therefore,  we 
have  never  practised;  but  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  preparing  or  inserting  the  bolus. 
A bright  genius  in  this  line  published,  some  years  back,  the  prospectus  of  an  apparatus, 
to  which  an  indefinite  number  of  poultry  being  attached,  with  a pipe  extending  down  the 
throat,  were  to  have  their  food  pumped  in  at  stated  intervals  ! 

Even  among  the  class  of  poultry  fanciers,  whom  we  have  in  a great  measure  excluded 
from  the  present  chapter,  there  are  but  few  whose  yards  will  not  at  times  contain  super- 
numerary cockerels  and  pullets  either  undersized  or  of  imperfect  plumage.*  The 
Shanghaes,  therefore,  however  beautiful  as  “ mere  fancy  ” birds,  would  hardly  have  so 
many  admirers  unless  the  other  point  of  culinary  excellence  was  in  some  degree  accorded 
to  them.  Once  more,  however,  let  us  repeat  the  caution,  which  may  refer  to  all  we  have 
either  said  or  intend  to  say,  that  we  speak  of  pure  bred,  short-legged  birds ; for,  as  it 
has  been  well  said,  “ it  is  a libel  to  call  the  lanky,  half-Malay  creatures,  which  are  so 
common,  by  the  aristocratic  title  of  Shanghaes.” 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  plain  instructions,  by  which  the  most  suitable  variety 
of  the  Shanghae  fowl  may  be  selected  by  those  who  propose  regarding  it  simply  as 
“poultry,"  without  any  reference  to  its  fancy  character.  To  this  we  have  now  to  add 
our  opinion  of  the  most  economical  manner  of  producing  it  as  a marketable  article, — the 
comparative  cost,  in  fact,  of  food  and  produce.  In  this  we  shall  be  greatly  assisted  by 
some  careful  calculations  of  the  cost  per  week  of  Shanghaes,  as  also  of  some  other  fowls ; 
but  with  the  latter  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do ; though  hereafter  we  hope  it  may  be 
otherwise,  for  our  inquiry  now  is  not  whether  Shanghaes  eat  more  than  Spanish  or 
Dorkings,  but  simply  whether,  under  good  management,  they  eat  more  than  they  will  pay 
for.  We  do  not,  indeed,  hope  to  elicit  such  results  as  may  finally  close  this  fruitful 
source  of  argument;  for  facts  on  both  sides  are  alleged  by  persons  both  competent  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  subject,  and,  furthermore,  of  undoubted  credit.  All  that  we  can  hope  for 
is  such  an  account,  derived  from  our  own  experience  and  the  information  so  fully  placed 
at  our  disposal  by  other  poultry-keepers,  as  may  show,  to  the  public  satisfaction,  that  the 
alleged  inordinate  appetites  of  Shanghaes  may  be  satisfied,  and  still  leave  a margin  for  profit. 

Any  calculation  of  the  comparative  cost  and  produce  of  a poultry-yard  is  influenced 
in  so  important  a degree  by  the  various  circumstances  of  climate,  soil,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  different  owners,  that,  even  presupposing  exactness  and  the  utmost  impar- 
tiality in  conflicting  statements,  we  should  be  loath  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  the 
merits  of  different  races,  without  their  being  tested  in  precisely  similar  situations ; and  this 

* Mr.  Bowman  assures  us  that,  of  all  the  Shanghaes  that  were  ever  placed  on  his  table,  none  equalled  two  black 
ones ; and  two  others,  that  he  kindly  sent  to  us  to  corroborate  his  own  opinion,  proved  of  special  excellence. 
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opinion  we  would  carry  still  further,  and  say  that  an  arrangement  which  gives  a good 
return  in  one  district  may  he  altogether  unprofitable  in  another.  Let  this,  therefore,  be 
borne  in  mind,  if  our  conclusions  are  not  so  exact  as  some  might  expect  to  find  them  ; 
and  thus  may  we  be  enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  reconcile  the  apparently  inconsistent 
facts  that  are  again  and  again  submitted  to  the  public. 

Imperfect  buildings  are,  at  the  very  outset,  to  be  set  down  as  a bar  to  profit,  such  as 
otherwise  might  be  fairly  looked  for ; hut  there  are  other  unfavourable  circumstances  in 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  are  with  difficulty  counterbalanced  by  the  utmost  care  in 
giving  good  housing  to  our  fowls.  A wet  clayey  soil,  for  instance,  is  a grievous  impedi- 
ment, and  rarely  is  it  entirely  overcome.  Thorough  drainage,  both  of  surface  and  spring 
water,  and  even  prepared  ground  raised  on  stones  or  brick-rubbish,  which  have  frequently 
been  resorted  to,  then  becomes  essential ; hut  the  primary  cost,  even  when  these  remedies 
have  been  fully  attended  to,  and  subsequent  sickness  and  backwardness  in  our  stock 
are  mortifications  which  we  cannot  hope  wholly  to  avoid.  Extreme  cold  is  less  injurious  to 
poultry  of  all  classes  and  of  all  ages  than  excessive  wet ; and  the  latter  becomes  still  more 
hurtful  when  kept  back  by  a retentive  subsoil.  The  Cornish  climate  may  here  be 
opposed  to  this  assertion ; hut  few  are  aware  how  rapidly  in  that  county  wet  disappears. 
The  heaviest  rain  may  fall  for  a long  period,  and  yet  in  that  district  no  traces  are  found 
remaining  a few  hours  after  it  has  ceased.  The  subsoil  is  so  porous,  that  all  is  quickly 
absorbed  ; and  the  saying,  that  “ Cornish  ground  will  take  a shower  every  day  and  two  on 
Sundays,”  is  not  far  from  truth.  Its  even  temperature — frost  and  snow  so  rarely  chilling 
the  atmosphere — neutralizes  still  further  the  effect  of  damp,  which  becomes  most  formidable 
in  low  situations  on  a heavy  soil.  It  is  not  the  frequent  shower  that  hurts  the  chicken 
one  quarter  so  much  as  a far  smaller  amount  of  rain,  which  with  difficulty  finds  an  escape 
from  the  saturated  ground  on  which  it  falls.  Poultry,  however,  must  form  a portion  of 
the  live  stock  on  heavy  as  on  light  land ; and  since  the  improved  knowledge  of  farming, 
to  which  the  necessities  of  the  present  day  have  so  mainly  contributed,  has  taught  the 
value  of  proper  drainage  for  the  production  of  crops,  so  will  its  good  effects  he  visible  in 
the  increased  health  and  consequent  profit  of  the  poultry-yard. 

We  will  not  admit  that  these  remarks  are  anyway  discursive,  or  irrelevant  to  the 
question  now  before  us,  as  regards  the  Shangliae  breed  ; for  in  the  account  of  Mr. 
Sturgeon’s  recent  sale  the  Earl  of  Ducie  and  other  eminent  agriculturists  are  mentioned 
as  large  purchasers  of  that  celebrated  stock, — not  in  any  way,  we  believe,  as  fancy  hut 
as  bona-fide  farm-yard  poultry ; and  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  opinion,  that 
those  purchases  which  are  honoured  with  a residence  on  the  Whitfield,  or  any  other  of 
those  farms  which  have  been  thoroughly  drained  by  his  lordship,  will  give  a return  that 
would  have  been  altogether  out  of  the  question,  had  they  been  located  there  before  these 
improvements  had  been  effected. 

The  most  recent  experiments,  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  keep  of  Shanghae  fowls,  are- 
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narrated  in  “ The  Cottage  Gardener.”  We  will  now  give  them  at  length,  with  such 
remarks  of  those  who  directed  them  as  may  serve  to  render  them  most  intelligible : — 


TIME  OF  EXPERIMENT — OCTOBER  4,  TO  OCTOBER  11,  1852. 
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5 
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H 
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Shanghae  Cock 
Shanghae  Cock 
Shanghae  Cock 
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June 

June 

lbs.  oz. 
8 5 

7 13 
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6 14 
5 14 

lbs.oz. 
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5 12 

Meal  . 4 0 
Wheat  14  0 
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0 5 

1 2 
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1“ 

We  have  entire  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  this  account,  which  was  published  with 
the  signature  of  “ Gallus,”  in  “The  Cottage  Gardener”  of  October  28th,  1852,  on  a 
trial  between  Spanish  and  Shanghae  fowls,  as  to  which  were  the  greatest  consumers  of 
food.  In  this  case  we  might  mention  that,  although  the  preference  is  evidently  given  to 
the  former  breed,  the  specimens  of  the  latter  were  excellent. 

“ Gallus,”  who  is  well  known,  thus  alludes  to  the  particulars : — “Before  detailing  how 
these  trials  have  been  carried  on,  I may  add,  that  I give  you  my  word  that  they  have  been 
tried  in  the  fairest  possible  manner.  Nos.  I and  2 have  been  carried  on  under  my  own 
eye:  the  food  weighed  out,  and  the  birds  almost  entirely  fed  by  myself. 

“ In  1 and  2,  the  birds  had  the  range  of  a wire  cage,  about  sixteen  feet  by  nine  feet, 
with  a small  house  attached  to  each  cage.  I believe  the  children  were  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  them  with  bread,  &c. ; but  the  poultry  never  left  the  inclosure  during  the  week. 
They  were  also  supplied  with  green  food. 

“No.  3,  besides  being  fed  as  by  the  list,  had  the  run  of  a large  plantation  and  a stubble 
field.  I have  published  the  weights,  which  (varying  as  they  do,  some  having  increased, 
some  diminished)  may  interest  your  readers.  This  lot  was  not  under  my  own  eye,  but  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the  person  who  carried  on  the  trial.  I ought  to  say, 
that  I thought  the  fairest  thing  would  be  to  buy  my  corn  in  small  quantities  (by  the 
bushel),  as  a cottager  would  be  forced  to  do.  The  prices  I actually  paid  were,  for 


Barley,  bushel  of  60  pounds,  4s.  6d. — Id.  per  pound. 

Wheat,  „ 

70  „ 

6s.  3d. — Id.  „ 

Indian  corn  ,, 

60  „ 

4s.  Os.—  |d. 

Meal,  „ 

60  „ 

6s.  3d.— Ud. 

Bran, 

• • Id.  „ 
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“ These  are  the  weights  and  prices  of  this  county  for  good  food  ; and  I believe  it  will 


not  answer  to  a gentleman  or  a cottager  to  feed  poultry  on  bad  food.” 

Next  comes  a case  authenticated  by  the  Editor  of  “The  Cottage  Gardener  ” : — 


“Our  experiment  extended  from  October  13th  to  October  19th,  both  inclusive.  In 
one  yard  were  fifteen  cockerels,  and  in  the  other  twenty-seven  hens  and  pullets,  all  pure- 
breds,  from  the  stocks  of  Mr.  Punchard,  Mr.  Moody,  and  Captain  Hornby,  with  the 


exception  of  three  hens  imported  from  Shanghae,  and  two  hens,  crosses  between  Cochins 
and  Dorkings.  Their  respective  ages  and  average  weights  (in  the  morning,  before  being 


fed)  were  as  follows  : — 

* lbs. 

Nine  cockerels,  aged  three  months,  average  weight  . 2 

Four  cockerels,  aged  four  months,  „ . 4 

Two  cockerels,  aged  six  months,  „ . 6| 

Eight  pullets,  aged  three  months,  „ . If 

Six  pullets,  aged  four  months,  ,,  . 3f 

Nine  pullets,  aged  six  months,  „ . 4| 

Six  hens,  ,,  . 6 


“ They  were  fed  upon  the  following  articles,  to  which  we  append  the  weight  and 


price  : — 


Barley-meal,  forty-six  pounds  per  bushel,  3s.  9d. 
Barley,  forty-two  pounds  per  bushel,  3s.  9d. 

Oats,  thirty-five  pounds  per  bushel,  2s.  9d. 

Bice  and  greaves,  averaging  l|d.  per  pound. 


“ They  were  fed  in  troughs,  barred  across  the  top,  so  that  they  could  not  trample  in 
the  food,  nor  waste  it  in  any  other  way.  The  troughs  were  never  allowed  to  be  empty,  and 


they  had  a roomy  yard,  with  access  to  grass  for  an  hour  or  so  daily.  The  supply  of  water 


unlimited. 


They  consumed  during  the  time  : — 


d. 


25i  pounds  barley-meal 

. 2oi 

4 „ hran 

2 

14  ,,  oats 

14 

14  „ barley 

14 

4 ,,  rice  ) 

2 ,,  greaves  S 

9 

63i  pounds. 

64j  pence 

So  that  the  forty- two  fowls  consumed  food  which  cost  64 jd.  in  seven  days,  being  scarcely 
more  than  three-halfpence  per  week  each.  If  this  had  been  a cheap  potato  year,  so  that 
boiled  potatoes  could  have  been  partly  substituted  for  barley-meal,  we  are  certain  that  the 
expense  would  have  been  nearer  five  farthings  a week.  As  in  the  experiments  by  “Gallus,” 
the  corn  was  bought  of  a retailer ; if  bought  by  the  quarter  it  would  have  been  somewhat 
cheaper.  During  the  week  the  six  hens  laid  seventeen  eggs,  weighing  from  2y  to 
ounces  each,  and  two  double-yolked  eggs,  weighing  3 ounces  each.” 

Anster  Bonn’s  estimate  is  as  follows  . — “ The  cost  of  corn  and  meal  of  various  sorts 
to  me,  during  the  month  of  September,  was  £3  4s.  6d.,  and  the  number  of  fowls  being 
140.  This  (about  five  farthings  a week  each)  gives  rather  a greater  increase  on  the  pre- 
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ceding  months  than  I expected  ; hut  among  these  fowls  are  included  fifty  cocks  near 
maturity:  an  extravagant  disproportion,  which  would  scarcely  he  tolerated  by  persons 
desirous  of  feeding  with  economy.” 

“ Gallus  ” communicates  a second  series  of  trials,  which  were  conducted  under  exactly 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  others,  except  that  only  the  cock  and  one  hen  were  left  in 
No.  1,  and  that,  though  the  cock  in  No.  2 was  the  same,  the  hens  were  different,  but 
about  the  same  age  : — 


TIME  OF  EXPERIMENT — OCTOBER  11,  TO  OCTOBER  18,  1852. 


o 

Description. 

Age. 

Weight, 
Oct.  11. 

Weight, 
Oct.  18. 

Quantity 
of  food 
consumed. 

Cost. 

Weekly 

average. 

No.  of 
eggs. 

Weight 
of  eggs. 

1 

Shanghae  Cock 
Shanghae  Hen 

1851 

1851 

p » ■ ■ 
>2 

(S 

o "H, 

^ * QJ 
£ 

lbs.  oz. 
Meal  . 3 1 

Bran  . 0 15 
Corn  . 3 14 

7 14 

d. 

3f 

1 

H 

H 

d. 

H 

1 

OZ. 

2 

2 

Shanghae  Cock 
Shanghae  Hen 
Shanghae  Hen 

1851 

1851 

1851 

nd 

£ bp 

'3 

£ 

nd 

o d 

o 

cs 

Meal  . 3 12 
Bran  . 1 0 

Corn  . 6 0 

10  12 

1 

2 

6 

11 

H 

4 

8 

3 

Shanghae  Cock 
Shanghae  Cook 
Shanghae  Cock 
Shanghae  Cock 
Shanghae  Cock 

1852 
April 
June 
June 
June 
J une 

lbs.  oz. 
8 4 

8 8 
7 9 
7 9 
5 12 

lbs.  oz. 
8 13 
8 12 
7 10 
7 12 
6 0 

Meal  . 4 0 

Corn  14  0 

Pota- 
toes 5 0 

23  0 

s.  d, 

0 5 

1 2 

0 2 
1 9 

b 

The  following  criticism  on  the  experiments  of  “ Gallus,”  alludes  to  circumstances 
which  may  influence  their  results  in  a very  considerable  degree  : — 

“I  altogether  object  to  chickens,  or  any  but  full-grown  birds,  forming  part  of  experi- 
ments made  to  ascertain  the  points  in  question.  It  will  hardly  be  maintained  by  “Anster 
Bonn,”  or  any  other  champion  of  the  large  breed,  that  birds  which,  when  full-grown,  weigh 
as  much  as  twelve  pounds,  will  require  no  more  food  to  bring  them  to  maturity  than  others 
which,  when  full-grown,  only  attain  half  that  weight,  which  is  not  far  from  the  relative 
difference  in  the  weights  of  Cochins,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Spanish  and  Dorkings  on  the 
other ; consequently,  if  the  rapidity  of  growth  is  in  at  all  proportionate  rates  in  the  large 
and  smaller  breeds,  it  cannot  but  follow  that  chickens  of  the  larger  breed  will  consume 
most  food.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  as  I will  presently  attempt  to  show,  that 
the  largest  consumers  of  food,  when  chickens,  are  therefore  the  least  remunerative. 

“A  less  obvious  but  not  on  that  account  a less  valid  objection  to  admitting  any  but 
full-grown  birds  into  these  experiments,  is  the  fact,  sufficiently  notorious  to  observant 
amateurs,  that  at  different  and  uncertain  periods  of  their  growth,  chickens,  particularly  of 
the  Shanghae  breeds,  increase  in  weight  very  much  faster  than  at  others;  (this  is  partly 
seen  by  a comparison  of  the  weights  in  tables  3 of  ‘ Gallus’s  ’ experiments)  ; and  not 
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unfrequently,  after  continuing  for  a time  in  a slow-growing  state,  they  will,  with  a sudden 
impetus,  as  it  were,  ‘ go  a-head,’  and  develop  so  rapidly  in  shape  and  size  as  in  a few 
days  almost  to  outgrow  the  recollection  of  the  feeder.  At  such  times  their  appetites  are 
most  voracious,  and  the  amount  of  food  consumed  is  in  no  proportion  to  what  might  have 
been  a fair  estimate  of  it  before  this  impetus  in  growth  set  in.  Hence,  results  derived 
from  experiments  with  birds  subject  to  such  adventitious  influences  must  be  of  question- 
able authority.” 

The  following  is  from  a statement  signed  T.  H.  P.,  dated  November  4,  1852  : — “My 
young  fowls  have  always  been  exceedingly  fat,  many  of  the  cocks  now  weighing  nine 
pounds  each  ; and,  as  regards  their  productiveness,  it  is  extraordinary,  for  one  of  my 
March  pullets  has  already  laid  upwards  of  fifty  eggs.  Neither  can  I discover  that  they 
are  such  enormous  eaters  as  has  been  represented.  My  number  is  two  or  three  above 
fifty,  consisting  of  five  old  fowls,  and  the  remainder  chickens,  chiefly  hatched  in  March 
and  early  in  April ; their  consumption  now  is  one  bushel  of  barley  and  one  bushel  of 
middlings  per  week,  which  I purchase  for  five  shillings,  making  their  cost  sevenpence 
over  a penny  per  week  each.  I should  also  say,  that  they  are  always  kept  confined  to  a 
space  of  180  square  yards.  Green  food  from  the  garden  is  thrown  to  them  occasionally, 
and  their  porridge  is  mixed  with  water  in  which  meat  has  been  cooked.” 

“ Gallus”  therefore  has  an  average  on  his  three  lots,  in  each  trial,  of  4d.,  less  one-sixth 
of  a farthing,  as  the  cost  per  week  of  each  bird  ; the  Editor  of  “The  Cottage  Gardener” 
l|d.  ; Anster  Bonn  lg-  ; and  T.  H.  P.,  quoted  above,  Id.  and  half  a farthing  per  week. 
Gallus  appears  to  have  had,  in  proportion,  a larger  number  of  older  birds  than  the  others, 
which  might  in  part  account  for  his  excess  of  expenditure  ; not,  indeed,  that  this  would 
anyways  make  up  the  difference,  which,  after  briefly  alluding  to  some  of  our  own  poultry 
statistics,  we  must  leave  to  the  consideration  and  further  experiments  of  our  readers. 

Our  own  numbers  have  fluctuated  from  150  to  100  during  the  present  season, — all 
Shanghaes,  with  the  exception  of  six ; their  ages  varying  from  maturity  to  the  earliest 
chickenhood,  with  a certain  number  in  coops,  or  at  large,  in  constant  preparation  for  the 
kitchen.  We  believe  that  food  was  provided  whenever  required — certainly  their  condition 
has  always  indicated  that  there  was  no  neglect  in  this  respect, — and  on  reckoning  over  the 
quantity  consumed,  and  the  average  number  for  the  past  year,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
that  2d.  per  week,  for  every  head  of  poultry,  will  amply  cover  all  our  expenses  the  year 
round.  At  some  ages,  and  when  fattening,  it  might  run  higher;  but,  at  others,  we  should 
be  confident  of  having  the  weekly  hills  far  within  that  amount ; and,  as  a yearly  average, 
we  should  feel  ourselves  quite  safe  in  looking  upon  it  as  sufficient  to  do  full  justice,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  to  every  inhabitant  of  our  poultry-yard. 

Mr.  Bowman,  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders  of  Shanghaes  in  the  West  of 
England,  expresses  his  decided  opinion  that  2d.  per  week  has  more  than  covered  all  his 
cost  for  food,  and  that  with  good  management  it  need  never  be  exceeded.  Our  own 
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poultry,  be  it  observed,  have  occasionally  the  run  of  a small  farm-yard,  shrubbery,  and 
field ; but  Mr.  Bowman’s  are  strictly  confined  in  small  inclosures;  and,  whenever  we  have 
visited  them  their  troughs  were  well  supplied.  The  condition,  however,  in  which  his 
birds  always  make  their  appearance,  is  a sufficient  guarantee  that  their  rations  are  given 
with  no  niggard  hand. 

In  all  experiments,  as  to  the  actual  value  of  food  consumed  by  a certain  number  of 
fowls,  the  feeder  should  fully  recognize  and  act  on  the  fact,  that  quantity,  though  it  does 
not  make  up  for  deficiency  in  quality,  is  an  important  matter  for  his  attention.  Fowls, 
like  all  other  animals,  must  fill  their  crops  to  allay  the  sensation  of  hunger;  but  it  need 
not  all  be  of  equally  nutritious  character,  when  the  object  is  not  to  fatten.  In  the  case 
of  grain,  economy  may  be  thus  attained  by  the  occasional  use  of  oats,  which  are  the 
cheaper  and  bulkier  corn ; while  bran  and  middlings  are  useful  mixtures  for  the  meal- tub. 

The  inhabitants  of  Norway,  it  is  said,  wrhen  bread  is  dear,  add  to  their  flour  a portion 
of  saw-dust,  evidently  on  this  principle ; and  certain  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  are 
represented  as  supplying  internal  vacancies,  on  a pinch,  with  a savoury  kind  of  clay. 
Not  admiring  their  taste,  however,  we  shall  forego  any  experimental  elucidation  of 
these  practices,  so  far  as  regards  their  efficiency  either  in  our  own  case  or  with 
the  members  of  our  poultry-yards,  where  allowance  of  gravel  is  evidently  the  mere 
finish. 

We  might  make  our  calculations  with  great  accuracy  as  to  how  much  corn  might 
contain  equivalent  nourishment  to  the  portion  of  hay  and  green  food  consumed  by  an  ox, 
fed  in  the  house  without  any  opportunity  of  getting  other  food ; but  the  most  unthinking 
cowherd  is  fully  aware  that  the  substitution  of  such  compensation  for  the  bulkier  meal 
would  soon  terminate  the  animal’s  existence.  Quantity  and  quality,  therefore,  must  be 
combined,  and  are  to  be  equally  regarded  ; and  thus  it  is  that  in  their  relative  proportions 
the  feeder  manifests  his  skill. 

But  what  returns  have  we  in  the  actual  weight  of  Shanghae  birds  from  establishments 
receiving  that  attention  which  we  have  solicited  on  their  behalf?  • 

Here  we  have  a list  of  weights  taken  on  the  20th  of  November,  1852.  The  birds 
were  from  Mr.  Sturgeon’s  and  Dr.  Gwynn’s  blood;  and  the  cockerels  and  pullets  were 
hatched  in  February,  March,  and  April ; but  the  March  birds  were  the  heaviest,  as  we 
suspect  will  generally  happen. 


Cocks— 1851. 
lbs.  ozs. 

11  12 

10  0 


Cockerels — 1852. 
lbs.  ozs. 

9 12 


Cockerels,  continued 
lbs.  ozs. 

9 2 

8 1 
9 10 

9 10 


11 

10 


10 

6 


9 14 
8 8 


8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

7 

8 


6 

6 

6 

8 

7 

14 

o 


Hens — 1851. 
lbs.  ozs. 

7 4 

7 8 


Pullets— 1862. 
lbs.  ozs. 


Pullets,  continued. 
lbs.  ozs. 

6 10 


6 14 


13 

0 

10 

3 

15 


Mr.  A.  Bleos,  Penzance. 
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The  cockerel  nearest  in  weight  to  its  sire  is  two  ounces  less ; but  one  of  the  old  birds 
is  exceeded  by  several  of  his  juniors.  The  seniors,  however,  were  not  over  their  moult  when 
weighed,  which  would  be  a pound  or  a pound  and  a half  against  them.  The  same 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  hens,  when  compared  with  their  daughters.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Lawrence’s  birds — very  beautiful  specimens  of  Mr.  Andrews’  breed — weighed  at  the  same 
date,  a cockerel  lOjlbs.,  the  pullet  8§  lbs.  To  show  that  the  White  Shanghaes  are  not 
of  less  robust  character,  it  maybe  added  that  a cockerel  of  seven  months  weighed  lOjlbs. 
This  beautiful  bird  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Bowman. 

All  these,  be  it  observed,  are  cases  in  which  constant  attention  and  liberal  feeding 
have  been  bestowed.  The  two  first  had  the  advantage  respectively  of  a field  and  garden. 
Mr.  Bowman’s  bird  has  continued  in  a small  yard  from  his  infancy  till  he  was  placed  in 
the  scales ; but  some  had  accidental  additions  to  their  bill  of  fare,  from  corn-ricks  or  the 
et  ceteras  of  a farm-yard.  In  No.  1 we  had  a singular  instance  of  rapidity  of  growth  in  a 
light-coloured  cockerel  from  Mrs.  Hosier  Williams,  of  Eaton  Mescot,  which  in  sixteen 
days  gained  fourteen  ounces. 

So  much  for  cost  and  weight  of  produce.  What  are  we,  on  the  other  hand,  to  expect 
to  reimburse  the  outlay  ? 

Now,  our  estimate  in  answer  to  this  question  must  depend  on  no  fancy  prices,  but, 
as  we  before  said,  on  what  the  nearest  market  may  give.  Whatever  we  may  get  beyond 
that,  so  much  the  better ; and  whenever  our  stock  has  real  merit,  others  will  he  glad  to 
pay  for  it.  We  might  take  the  reports  of  Leadenhall  Market,  and  peruse  file  after  file  of 
country  papers,  to  form  an  average  of  what  poultry  was  worth  on  a certain  day,  week,  or 
month  throughout  England,  and  little  good  would  come  from  our  labours  ; for  we  must 
each  depend  upon  our  own  local  demand ; excepting,  of  course,  such  localities  as  are 
enabled  to  despatch  the  produce  of  their  poultry-yards  to  London  or  other  constant 
markets,  by  sea  or  by  railway-line.  London  prices  then  become  their  own,  after  deducting 
carriage  and  commission.  Every  farmer's  wife,  therefore,  who  has  had  a year’s  experi- 
ence of  the  prices  of  the  district  in  which  she  lives,  requires  no  assistance  from  us  in 
finding  what  she  is  likely  to  receive  as  an  average  price  of  the  year  round.  We  may  help 
her,  indeed,  with  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  good  properties  of  the  several  breeds, 
and  teach  some  useful  points  of  management ; but  as  to  profit  and  loss,  when  the  twelve- 
month  comes  round,  she  must  strike  the  balance  for  herself. 

The  late  Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  work  on  “Domestic  Poultry,”  gives  an  account 
(page  4)  of  certain  very  large  returns  for  market  poultry ; so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  throw 
the  other  branches  of  the  farming  profits  into  the  shade.  We  are  not  so  sanguine  ; 
especially  when  we  remember  that  there  is  always  this  difficulty  attendant  on  our  inquiries, 
as  to  profit  and  loss  connected  with  the  poultry-yard,  that  probably  not  one  farmer’s 
wife  in  a hundred  (and  the  ladies  are  usually  those  who  rule  this  department)  troubles 
herself  about  any  account  beyond  the  sum  actually  received, — the  other  column  being 
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altogether  disregarded;  and  this,  probably,  for  wise  reasons  of  their  own,  which  are  more 
readily  guessed  at  than  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  one  day  asked  why  his  fowls  stood  at  so  high  a price,  while  the  inquirer, 
a Cornish  man,  could  there  obtain  three  or  four  specimens  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  for 
what  Mr.  Bailey  would  charge  for  one : the  answer  was  decisive,  hut  perfectly  correct, — 
that  his  fowl  was  really,  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  destined,  equal  in  value  to  the 
others  put  together.  One  shilling  in  summer,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pence  in  the 
early  spring  months  is,  we  would  mention,  the  average  price  in  the  west  of  Cornwall ; but 
this  would  soon  he  raised  to  a higher  figure  when  a better  article  was  offered ; for  the 
poultry  of  the  district — ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys,  all  included — have  been  wretchedly  fed, 
and  the  specimens  exhibited  for  sale  most  justly  deserved  Mr.  Bailey’s  emphatic  condemna- 
tion. But  a change  for  the  better  is  already  visible,  and  in  the  single  twelvemonth  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  a Cornish  Society  for  the  improvement  of  the 
various  breeds  of  poultry,  they  have  gone  rapidly  a-head,  no  less  in  the  strictly  useful  than 
the  ornamental  varieties. 

The  indifferent  quality  of  the  supply  has  had  the  natural  effect  of  keeping  down  prices 
so  that  9d.  or  lOd.  per  pound  would  have  been  the  average  price  of  the  so-called  fat 
chickens,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  sadly  belied  their  name.  A really  well-fed  fowl  would,  we 
doubt  not,  readily  command  lOd.  per  pound,  even  in  Cornish  markets ; and,  taking  England 
throughout,  that  price  would  certainly  be  a low  average.  What,  therefore,  will  the 
Shanghae  do  for  us  at  this  price  ? 

A four  months’  old  cockerel  should  weigh  four  and  a-half  pounds  ready  for  the  spit ; 
his  cost,  at  2d.  per  week,  from  his  birth,  comes  to  2s.  8d.,  while  his  value,  at  lOd.  per 
pound,  is  3s.  9d.,  leaving  gross  profit  Is.  Id.  A pullet  of  the  same  age  should  weigh  four 
pounds,  her  cost  would  he  2s.  8d.,  value  3s.  4d.,  and  gross  profit  8d. 

Out  of  the  gross  profit  Is.  9d.  per  couple  must  he  deducted, — interest  on  capital  and 
original  purchase  of  stock;  but  the  feathers  of  the  Shanghaes  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  the  farmer  to  be  enumerated  in  part  payment  of  these  charges,  and  thus  the  percentage 
of  profit  would  be  such  as  no  producer  could  reasonably  find  fault  with. 

The  calculations  given  above  pre-suppose  every  article  of  food  to  he  purchased ; but 
in  a farm-yard,  with  its  manifold  advantages,  we  should  think  that  the  2d.  a week,  from 
chickenhood,  were  the  charge  to  amount  to  that,  would  indicate  wastefulness  if  nothing 
worse,  for  we  believe  that  even  the  cockerel’s  board  and  lodging  would  be  less,  and  the 
pullet’s  assuredly  would  be  so ; and  we  are,  therefore,  satisfied  that  this  expenditure, 
properly  applied,  should  give  us  birds  of  the  weights  we  have  here  assumed.  Penzance 
market  would  give  us  lOd.  per  pound, — we  hope  and  trust  other  districts,  supplying  the 
metropolis  and  large  towns,  would  probably  be  more  liberal.  The  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  production,  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of  produce, — both  of  which  we  regard  as 
easily  attainable  in  localities  where  poultry-keeping  is  duly  attended  to, — seems,  therefore, 
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to  hold  out  good  prospect  of  remuneration  to  those  who,  for  these  purposes,  may  have 
selected  the  Shanghae  as  their  stock. 

If,  when  Dorkings  and  other  varieties  come  before  us,  we  find  these  returns  equalled 
or  exceeded,  full  justice  shall  be  done  them ; hut  our  readers  must  have  patience,  and 
reserve  their  verdict  till  the  argument  on  both  sides  is  closed.  We  will  not  encourage, 
here  or  elsewhere,  any  ex-parte  judgment. 

Food,  besides  supplying  the  consumption  of  carbon  that  is  continually  passing  off 
from  the  bodies  of  fowls  of  all  ages,  has  certain  special  operations  to  maintain  which 
vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  recipients.  In  the  young  chicken,  bone  and  muscle 
are  principally  to  be  provided ; at  a more  advanced  age,  flesh  or  the  production  of  eggs 
is  to  be  mainly  regarded.  Some  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  various  properties  of  the 
different  articles  of  food  becomes  essential,  wherever  the  best  return  is  to  be  obtained  at 
the  least  outlay,  since  what  would  pay  most  for  one  purpose  may  be  less  serviceable  in 
another.  A precise  chemical  analysis  of  such  effects,  verified  by  a course  of  experiments, 
is  what  we  hope  we  may  soon  possess;  and  agricultural  chemistry  having  of  late  made 
such  rapid  strides  in  advance,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  poultry  chemistry  will 
not  lag  far  behind. 

Fortunately  for  ourselves,  our  present  task  involves  no  such  responsibility;  that, 
indeed,  remains  for  abler  and  more  scientific  writers.  All  that  we  are  here  pledged  to  is, 
a plain  description  of  what  has  proved  most  profitable  in  our  own  management,  both  as 
regards  feeding  as  well  as  other  arrangements.  No  observant  person  could  have  the 
charge  of  fowls  for  a month,  and  not  be  fully  aware,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  that 
the  growth  of  the  chicken,  the  accumulation  of  flesh,  and  the  production  of  eggs  may  be 
best  promoted  by  a judicious  adaptation  of  the  food  to  the  object  specially  in  view.  That 
without  good  shelter  for  our  birds,  the  consumption  of  food  is  also  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  carbon  thus  exhausted,  will  be  soon  manifested  to  the  densest  intellect. 

Grain  of  different  kinds  forming  the  main  article  of  our  poultry’s  food,  its  present 
cheapness  would  intimate  increased  advantages  to  their  owners,  and  suggest  the  proba- 
bility of  its  being  thus  applied  to  a greater  extent  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  In 
estimating  the  comparative  value  of  the  numerous  items,  which  are  more  or  less  a portion 
of  our  fowls’  bill  of  fare,  let  us  take  barley  as  our  standard.  Now  the  present  price  of 
this  grain,  as  recorded  in  the  last  “ Cornwall  Gazette,”  for  the  best  samples  is  3s.  per 
bushel ; wheat,  best  white,  5s.  4d. ; wheat,  red,  5s. ; oats,  2s.  4d.  To  avoid  confusion, 
let  us  pronounce  on  these  first.  Now  oats  at  this  price  we  should  have  nothing  to  say 
to,  excepting  only  where  some  change  of  diet  appeared  necessary,  and  it  was  convenient 
to  use  what  we  had  at  hand ; but,  while  the  relative  prices  of  corn  stand  as  above,  we 
should  not  be  found  among  the  purchasers  of  oats,  to  be  given  as  whole  com,  however 
useful  in  the  form  of  meal.  But  of  this  again. 

Good  red  wheat  is  probably  equal  in  its  nutritious  properties  to  the  more  costly  white 
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variety,  but  we  find  that  the  price  of  one  bushel  at  5s.  would  give  us  one  bushel  and  two- 
thirds  of  barley ; and,  doubtless,  a given  head  of  poultry  could  be  better  kept  on  the  greater 
quantity  of  the  latter  than  could  be  supported  by  the  smaller  allowance,  though  superior 
quality,  of  the  former  food.  Quantity,  as  we  have  already  observed,  must  be  regarded  no  less 
than  quality  ; hence,  were  the  birds  to  be  fed  for  a time  on  these  two  substances  alone, 
it  would  probably  require,  at  least,  three-quarters  of  a bushel  of  wheat  to  equal  the  effect 
of  one  bushel  of  barley — the  cost  of  the  former,  at  5s.,  being  3s.  9d.,  of  the  latter  3s. 

The  existence  of  fowls  would  be  of  no  long  continuance  were  they  strictly  limited  to 
one  single  kind  of  food,  however  excellent  of  its  kind ; this  would  necessarily  imply 
a state  of  confinement  for  the  experiment,  for  a large  variety  would  always  be  at 
hand.  Many  articles  most  useful  for  a change,  would,  if  given  continuously,  prove 
highly  injurious,  such  as  wheat,  pea-meal,  or  animal  food ; while  others,  such  as  barley 
and  oatmeal,  harmless  in  themselves,  would  either  be  refused,  or  else,  if  taken,  disorder 
the  natural  functions  of  the  body.  Thus  the  gourmet  whose  summum  bonum,  centred  in 
woodcocks,  of  which  he  undertook  to  consume  one  daily  for  a month  together,  deeming 
it  impossible  that  he  could  ever  have  too  much  of  them,  is  said  to  have  yielded  at  the 
tenth  day  in  utter  hopelessness  of  the  performance  of  his  task. 

But  though  wheat  is  a dearer  article  than  barley,  it  is  most  useful  at  certain  periods ; 
for  nothing  exceeds  it  for  laying  on  flesh,  and  forming  muscle  in  young  birds.  Its  com- 
parative expense  can  always  be  ascertained  to  regulate  its  consumption,  which,  even  at  its 
higher  value,  will  at  certain  periods,  especially  those  that  we  here  refer  to,  be  amply 
repaid;  but,  the  experience  of  the  feeder  must  determine  the  point  of  limitation,  or 
extraordinary  returns  will  be  required  for  remuneration  even  at  its  present  low  rate. 

Barley  sprouted,  and  malt  would  occasionally  be  given  with  excellent  effect;  and 
pillis  (Arena  nuda),  a grain  almost  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  (having  been  introduced  from  Nor- 
mandy), partaking  rather  of  the  nature  of  oats  than  of  barley,  is  valued  at  an  equal  sum  with 
red  wheat ; it  is  excellent  for  poultry  of  all  ages.  Buck-wheat  must  be  of  the  very  best,  for 
samples  anyway  stale  will  be  rejected;  indeed,  we  have  found  our  poultry  dainty  about 
it  even  when  accustomed  to  it  when  young  ; but  many  breeders  find  it  otherwise,  and  use 
large  quantities  of  this  grain,  which  we  should  consider  worth  4s.  per  bushel.  When 
boiled  it  appears  to  be  more  highly  esteemed. 

Hempseed  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  should  be  sparingly  used,  and  retained  for  those 
cases  of  illness,  or  physical  debility,  in  which  it  is  undoubtedly  serviceable.  As  a few 
quarts  now  and  then  would  probably  supply  all  demands,  it  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  item  for  the  poultry  medicine  chest,  than  as  forming  any  portion  of  their  daily 
sustenance. 

Pulse,  including  tares,  beans,  and  peas,  are  seldom  given,  although  we  have  supplied 
the  latter  with  excellent  effect  to  the  Shanghae,  even  of  such  age  as  led  us  to  doubt 
whether  their  throats  were  of  sufficient  calibre  to  admit  the  mouthful.  Their  value  for 
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this  purpose  would  be  4s.  per  bushel.  Of  beans  and  tares  we  have  no  experience,  although 
the  latter  are  eagerly  picked  up  when  remaining  from  our  pigeons’  dinner. 

Maize,  or  Indian  grain,  whole  or  slightly  crushed,  the  latter,  probably  its  most 
profitable  shape,  is  highly  esteemed  by  Shanghaes,  and  some  of  the  stoutest  birds  we  have 
seen  had  been  reared  on  it  as  a principal  article  of  food.  We  should  place  it  at  the  same 
value  as  peas — viz.,  4s. 

All  these  calculations  refer  to  barley  at  3s.  per  Winchester  bushel. 

Rice  during  the  summer  months  has  been  largely  employed  by  us  for  poultry  of  all 
ages,  and,  properly  prepared  and  given  in  conjunction  with  other  articles  of  food, 
nothing,  we  believe,  has  paid  better.  In  a raw  state,  from  its  tendency  to  swell  in  water, 
we  should  have  great  objections  to  its  use  ; but  either  soaked  overnight,  or  better  still, 
boiled  for  six  minutes,  and  kept  stirred  the  whole  time,  then  drained  and  given  alone,  or 
with  barley  meal  powdered  over  it  while  hot;  but  in  either  case  at  no  higher  temperature 
than  that  of  tepid  water.*  Regarding  rice,  however,  as  specially  the  food  of  a warm 
climate,  we  reduce  our  allowance  of  it  in  winter;  but  our  Shanghaes  seem  discontented 
if  by  any  chance  it  is  altogether  absent  from  their  daily  meals. 

We  purchase  good  rice  for  12s.  per  cwt.  Small  and  broken  samples  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, and,  as  with  barley,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  pay  for  the  better  article.  At  this  rate, 
compared  with  barley,  the  hundredweight  of  rice  should  equal  in  effect  one  and  one-third  of 
barley ; but,  in  our  opinion,  it  goes  still  further,  and,  reducing  it  to  measure  instead  of 
weight,  to  render  the  comparison  still  more  clear,  we  should  value  the  rice  somewhat 
beyond  the  barley  when  we  consider  the  immense  addition  it  receives  in  hulk  after 
boiling. 

In  speaking  of  grain  in  a ground  state,  we  have  only  to  add  the  cost  of  grinding  to 
our  former  calculations,  and  a very  few  words  will  suffice  for  our  remarks. 

Barley-meal  must  head  our  list,  for  wheat  flour  would  hardly  pay,  and  is  reserved  for 
young  chickens  in  cold  wet  weather,  and  for  cases  of  diarrhoea  in  older  ones,  while  barley- 
meal,  either  mixed  with  rice  or  kneaded  with  water  or  milk  into  a crumbly  paste,  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  compounds  that  ever  satisfied  the  appetites  of  a hungry  flock.  Where 
facilities  exist,  the  conversion  of  the  barley-meal  into  coarse  bread  is  highly  desirable. 

Oatmeal,  or  rather,  especially  for  young  chickens,  groats, — for  in  England,  at  least 
its  southern  parts,  we  seldom  see  it  in  the  form  that  would  answer  our  purpose, — is  most 
nutritious,  hut  expensive:  its  cost,  about  15s.  per  cwt.,  commonly  restrains  its  use  to 
the  younger  birds,  and  for  finishing  off  the  inhabitants  of  the  fatting-coop.  Mere 
ground  oats  is  a very  different  and  a very  inferior  article.  How  the  process  is  managed 
we  know  not ; but  our  samples  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  far  superior  to  any  of 

* A quick  mode  of  preparing  the  rice  is  to  half-fill  a bowl  with  the  grain,  to  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  and  let 
it  remain  for  an  hour  or  so  : every  grain  swells,  until  at  last  the  bowl  is  full ; but  when  boiled  the  grains  are  more 
perfectly  separated. 
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English  preparation  that  we  have  yet  seen.  In  these  the  inner  kernel  of  the  grain  is  to 
a great  extent  preserved  entire,  its  outer  portion  alone  having  been  converted  into  meal. 
This  renders  it  so  suitable  for  chickens ; for  which  purpose  we  are  accustomed  to  prepare 
it  by  boiling  for  twenty  minutes  over  a quick  fire  : when  cool,  it  hardens  into  a compact 
mass.  We  also  give  a small  portion  of  it  dry,  as  a preparation  for  larger  grain.  The 
cost  of  oats  not  being  in  proportion  to  that  of  oatmeal,  and  varying  considerably  in 
different  localities,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  expressing  an  opinion,  that  for  the 
purposes  above  described  it  would  have  an  advantage  of  about  one-fourth  over 
barley-meal. 

Seconds,  middlings,  pollard,  and  bran  are  all  useful,  and  are  profitably  given  in 
various  combinations.  Formerly,  they  were  principally  employed  with  boiled  or  steamed 
potatoes,  and  in  this  form  afforded  a cheap  supply  of  very  nourishing  food.  Now  that 
potatoes  command  so  much  higher  a price,  it  is  usually  only  the  small  unsaleable  tubers 
that  can  be  profitably  applied  to  this  purpose  ; but  when  these  are  at  hand,  in  no  way 
can  they  be  better  employed.  We  are  accustomed  to  supply  their  absence  with  steamed 
carrots,  turnips,  or  mangold, — whichever  of  the  three  may  that  day  be  in  preparation  for 
our  cows  and  pigs ; and  the  fowls,  by  their  consumption  of  the  mess,  evince  unmistake- 
able  approbation. 

Of  pea-meal  for  feeding  poultry  we  know  nothing  of  our  own  experience ; but  to  aid 
the  muscular  development  of  fowls  like  the  Shanghae,  of  rapid  growth,  we  should  think 
most  favourably  of  it,  and  shall  certainly  give  it  a fair  trial  on  the  first  opportunity. 

With  respect  to  meal,  that  of  oats  alone  excepted,  we  are  governed  by  the  value  of 
the  corn  before  estimated  ; while  the  inferior  substances,  such  as  pollard,  &c.,  will  be 
rated  according  to  the  grain  from  which  they  are  produced,  and  their  proportion  of  meal 
to  that  of  husk.  Varying,  therefore,  as  every  sample  will  more  or  less,  we  should  not 
venture  on  any  nearer  approach  to  accuracy  than  an  opinion  that  they  would  be  worth 
per  bushel  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  same  quantity  of  the  meal  from  which 
they  have  been  separated ; though,  as  we  again  repeat,  since  quantity,  no  less  than 
quality,  must  guide  our  calculations,  their  real  value  may  stand  somewhat  higher. 

Wherever  flesh  is  to  form  a portion  of  our  poultry’s  food,  we  should  prefer  giving  it 
boiled  or  otherwise  dressed,  and  not  in  a raw  state  There  are  some  cases,  indeed,  where 
it  may  be  most  desirable  to  give  it  in  the  latter  form ; but  these  are  usually  special  medical 
exceptions,  and  commonly  limited  to  the  younger  birds. 

Hens  to  which  this  diet  has  been  permitted  to  any  great  extent  rarely  fail  to  show  the 
result  in  a quarrelsome  and  savage  demeanour  towards  one  another,  especially  at  moulting 
time,  when  the  carnivorous  habit  that  has  been  thus  encouraged  is  constantly  evidenced 
in  their  attempts  to  devour  the  new  growing  feathers,  either  their  own  or  their  compan- 
ions’, when  first  breaking  through  the  skin.  They  are  also  thus  rendered  averse  to  any 
less  piquant  food,  and  many  is  the  instance  of  this  that  we  have  met  with,  and  long  did 
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we  puzzle  ourselves  for  the  reason,  till  the  latter  was  accidentally  revealed,  after  the 
rejection  of  our  own  most  tempting  hill  of  fare. 

Nor  is  another  evil  to  pass  unmentioned,  and  that  is  the  fact  of  such  flesh  being  often 
in  a state  of,  or  approaching  to,  decomposition.  The  extreme  hazard  of  such  food  we  need 
not  insist  on,  and  this  is  increased  hy  the  fact  that  such  portions  of  the  offal  and  intestines 
as  are  usually  found  to  contain  poisonous  or  highly  deleterious  matter,  are  too  often 
employed  for  this  purpose. 

In  closing  this  part  of  our  subject  we  are  fully  aware  that  many  would  require  a more 
positive  declaration  of  our  opinion,  not  merely  with  respect  to  the  comparative  cost  and 
produce  of  our  poultry,  but  on  that  more  intricate  point  that  we  have  just  spoken  of, — the 
comparative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  food.  The  former,  however,  is  always  influenced 
hy  so  many  accidental  circnmstances  that,  if  we  had  acted  boldly  upon  a few  extreme, 
though,  as  we  believe,  well  authenticated  cases,  we  should  have  held  out  expectations  that 
would  not  have  been  generally  realized ; and  in  the  latter,  we  should  have  taken  upon 
ourselves  to  speak  too  authoritatively  on  a subject  that  is  still  open  to  further  inquiry, 
from  the  very  fact  that  as  yet  it  has  received  but  little  consideration  from  many  of  those 
whose  knowledge  would  most  assist  us  in  coming  to  a right  conclusion  on  the  several 
merits  of  the  substances  in  question. 

Our  own  practice,  and  the  experience  of  our  friends,  form  the  basis  on  which  we  have 
advanced  our  statements  on  both  these  points,  and  whenever  we  may  hear  that  they  are 
called  into  question,  we  shall  he  ready  at  once  to  re-examine  our  reasons,  and,  wherever, 
also,  we  find  conviction,  shall  we  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  our  misguidance,  and  our- 
selves profit  by  the  correction. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  BREEDING  STOCK. 

Our  houses  are  now  complete,  our  yards  inclosed,  and  their  occupants  selected,  after  grave 
deliberation.  The  next  inquiry  is,  how  shall  we  manage  them,  that  health  and  high  con- 
dition may  he  maintained, — so  that  their  progeny  may  be  most  likely  to  realize  the  full 
extent  of  those  sanguine  expectations  which  the  present  ardour  for  poultry-keeping  may 
have  encouraged  ? 

But  let  us  here  remember  that  writing,  as  we  are, — no  less  for  the  cottager  and  farmer 
than  the  amateur,  who,  nevertheless,  whatever  his  social  position,  is  seldom  found  averse 
to  form  his  establishment  on  the  self-supporting  system, — our  directions  must  not  only 
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comprise  what  is  needful  where  the  Birmingham  medal  is  the  grand  object  of  ambition, 
but  must  also  give  full  details  of  such  management  as  may  most  economically  provide  eggs 
and  chickens,  either  for  our  own  consumption  or  the  neighbouring  market. 

First,  then,  let  us  take  that  class  of  poultry-keepers  who,  seeking  the  honours  of  exhi- 
bition prizes, — both  as  they  attest  their  skill  and  judgment,  and  promote  the  sale  of  their 
surplus  birds, — may  thus,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  fairly  considered  as  a body  distinct 
from  those  owners  01^  occupiers  of  land,  and  the  tenants  of  their  cottages,  with  whom 
poultry  has  been  long  regarded  as  a regular  portion  of  their  stock-in-trade. 

The  farmer,  it  is  true,  is  often  a successful  exhibitor ; and  especially  has  this  happened 
in  respect  of  the  Shanghae  race ; these  being  indebted,  in  no  slight  degree,  for  their  present 
position  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  to  the  unwearied  zeal,  great  experience,  and 
liberal  outlay  of  some  two  or  three  extensive  occupiers,  as  well  as  owners,  of  land.  When 
this  is  so — and  would  the  example  were  more  frequent — the  farmer  passes  from  one  class 
to  the  other ; and  our  distinction  will  be  readily  allowed  for  the  clearer  explanation  of  our 
subject. 

Where  peer  and  peasant  may,  and  constantly  do,  contend  together ; where  royalty 
itself,  as  there  represented,  must  rest  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits ; we  find,  of  course, 
gradations  of  every  kind  in  poultry  accommodation,  from  the  last  improved  model  building 
of  ornamental  character  and  elaborate  finish,  to  the  shattered  tea-chest  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  the  sooty  rafter  over-head. 

When  separate  inclosures  are  employed  to  divide  the  members  of  the  poultry-yard, 
where  more  than  one  variety,  or  several  lots  of  the  same,  are  kept  to  breed  from,  other 
regulations  are  required  than  are  necessary  to  be  observed  where  the  stock  is  limited  to  a 
cock  and  a few  hens,  enjoying  their  liberty,  without  companions.  In  the  first  case,  where 
yards  such  as  we  have  already  described  are  used,  we  should  certainly  limit  the  cock  to 
three  or  four  hens,  supposing  we  were  looking  forward  to  birds  for  exhibition ; though  a 
larger  number,  say  seven  or  eight,  might  properly  he  put  with  him,  where  the  ordinary 
supply  of  the  farm  or  market  is  alone  regarded.  Wherever  the  natural  advantages  of  a 
good  run,  the  stray  grains  of  the  rick-yard,  the  shelter  and  insect-food  of  a shrubbery  or 
plantation  are  attainable,  the  chickens  produced  from  fowls  enjoying  these  luxuries,  and 
otherwise  well  cared  for,  would  certainly  be  ushered  into  the  world  with  better  hope  of 
proving  vigorous  and  handsome  birds,  than  where  the  parents  are  limited  to  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  an  inclosed  court,  beyond  which  no  excursions  were  permitted. 

Such,  generally  speaking,  is  the  case ; but  at  the  same  time  we  must  admit  that  there 
are  numerous  instances  where  breeding  birds,  constantly  confined  within  very  limited 
spaces,  have  produced  chickens  equal  to  those  whose  advantages  in  this  respect  have  been 
greater.  But  our  readers  must  remember,  lest  disappointment  should  follow  the  under- 
taking, that  this  result  has  only  been  attained  by  diligent  perseverance  and  long  expe- 
rience in  management.  In  the  cases  particularly  under  our  observation,  and  probably  in 
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all  others  also  where  a high  point  of  excellence  has  been  reached,  the  owner  himself  has 
been  the  attendant ; and  hence  the  result.  Here  there  was  no  trusting  to  “ strict  orders 
over-night,"  or  any  special  directions  as  to  what  was  to  he  done  “ the  very  first  thing  in 
the  morning,” — orders  to  be  forgotten  and  directions  to  be  disregarded,  whenever 
pleasanter  thoughts  or  preferable  enrployment  were  placed  in  competition. 

Indeed,  as  regards  poultry,  there  is  another  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind 
when  we  quote  the  old  proverb,  “ the  master’s  eye  maketh  the  steed  fat and  that 
is,  that  those  whom  we  entrust  with  their  charge,  when  it  is  not  in  our  own  power  to 
see  to  their  wants,  are  nine  times  out  of  ten  indifferent  to  their  task,  and  disposed  to 
regard  them  as  hardly  worthy  of  their  attention.  Neither  fowls  nor  anything  else 
can  prosper  under  such  circumstances;  and  therefore  the  sooner  the  attempt  is  relin- 
quished, the  less  annoyance  from  the  failures  and  mishaps  which  are  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  carelessness  and  inattention  in  these  and  other  details  of  poultry-keeping. 

Competent  persons,  indeed,  are  not  always  at  hand  ; many  do  not  like  the  labour 
in  itself,  and  others  do  not  possess  those  habits  of  regularity  and  order,  by  which 
everything  that  concerns  the  poultry-yard  should  be  ruled.  Till  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  little  interest  was  manifested  by  the  public  generally  in  this  subject;  and  even 
now  we  must  not  be  disheartened  if  many  should  look  scornfully  on  our  present  task,  and 
disdain  our  labour  in  collecting  such  facts  as  bear  upon  the  characteristics  and  properties 
of  the  different  races ; for  it  is  only  by  such  attention  that  we  can  expect  to  see  our 
favourites  on  the  prize-list,  or  render  the  annual  balancing  of  our  poultry-books  a satis- 
factory audit. 

But  let  the  able  author  of  the  best  work  on  this  subject  speak  on  this  point  for 
himself Poultry  has  been  too  much  undervalued  as  a means  of  study  and  field  of 
recreation.  Insignificant,  and  to  us  valueless,  wild  animals,  brought  from  a distance, 
about  whose  history  and  habits  we  can  learn  little  or  nothing,  are  received  with  respectful 
attention  by  men  of  education  and  ability,  are  embalmed  in  spirits,  treasured  in  museums, 
and  pourtrayed  by  artists ; but  a class  of  creatures  inferior  to  few  upon  the  earth  in 
beauty  ; useful,  companionable,  and  of  great  value  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  are 
disregai’ded  and  disdained.” — Domestic  Poultry. 

We  had  at  one  time  in  our  service  an  excellent  labourer,  whose  business  not  merely 
included  the  general  work  of  a few  acres  of  land,  but  a portion  of  his  time  was  to  be 
employed  in  taking  care  of  some  pigs,  and  the  preparation  of  their  food.  Now,  he  never 
would  admit  that  the  small  portion  of  his  time  which  this  latter  occupation  called  for 
could  ever  be  remunerative  to  his  master,  and  every  hour  taken  from  actual  hard  labour 
in  the  field  was  so  contrary  to  his  idea  of  proper  management,  that  warning  was  given  to 
us,  and  our  agricultural  ruin  foretold  ! Here,  at  least,  there  was  no  idleness,  no  unwil- 
lingness to  obey  orders,  no  complaint  of  want  of  sufficient  time,  but  the  settled  conviction 
on  his  mind  that  his  labour  was  unproductive,  and  therefore  such  as  he  could  not  con- 
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tinue.  If  this,  then,  happened  with  pigs — so  popular  an  animal  with  the  lower  classes, — 
how  much  more  likely  is  it  to  occur  with  poultry,  whose  wants,  in  the  common  opinion, 
are  so  easily  supplied  under  so  scanty  a supervision  on  the  part  of  those  to  whose  care 
they  are  assigned. 

One  rule  may  be  safely  given, — a useful  one,  moreover,  in  many  other  matters  besides 
those  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, — and  this  is,  never  keep  poultry  without  thinking  it 
worth  your  while  to  give  it  a fair  share  of  your  attention,  or  without  satisfying  yourself, 
if  your  time  should  be  otherwise  employed,  that  it  has  the  attention  of  your  servant. 
Never  keep  persons  for  that  purpose  who  do  not  show,  by  activity  and  forethought, 
that  they  are  fond  of  their  employment,  and  who  think  of  it  at  other  times  beyond 
the  periods  in  which  they  are  actually  engaged  about  it.  When  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
find  these  various  qualifications  united,  you  may  hope  for  the  best,  and  will  probably  find 
that  many  a useful  observation,  as  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  different  breeds, 
and  many  a hint  that  may  be  profitably  acted  on,  will  reward  your  discrimination. 

But  let  us  now  suppose  that  all  these  points  have  been  attended  to,  and  that  our  yards 
are  tenanted  by  birds  possessing  all  the  necessary  qualifications.  The  arrangement  of 
their  establishment  must  still  be  proceeded  with,  as  regards  attendance  and  provision ; but 
the  various  matters  connected  with  their  food  must  be  reserved  for  another  chapter ; 
and  here  we  will  detail  the  time  and  manner  of  feeding,  with  the  other  daily  services 
that  they  require  at  our  hands,  when  kept  in  yards  of  limited  extent. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  that  our  favourites  have  met  with  such  attendants,  as  their  original 
cost  and  the  care  bestowed  on  their  habitations  would  lead  us  to  infer  would  be  the  case, 
more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  it  is  actually  found  to  he  so.  We  trust  that  they  are  thus 
fortunate,  and  that  four  times  a-day  their  allowance  will  be  punctually  and  liberally 
provided  ; for  this  is  assuredly  a better  plan  than  to  allow  them  to  have  food  constantly 
before  them.  Fowls,  no  less  than  intellectual  beings,  do  not  always  comprehend  that 
enough  is  better  than  excess ; hence,  when  the  over-careful  master  insists  that  his  feeding- 
boxes  or  pans,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  kept  supplied  with  food  sufficient  for  more  than 
one  day’s  consumption,  that  no  hazard  maybe  incurred  by  the  forgetfulness  or  negligence 
of  servants,  he  will  not  improbably  have  to  undergo  the  pang  of  witnessing,  at  times, 
drooping  wings,  blinking  eyes,  and  a bilious  appearance  of  the  whole  system,  which  even 
our  favourite  remedy — the  sixteen- grain  jalap  pill — may  be  unable  to  overcome,  and 
which  too  often  terminates  in  a stiffened  carcass  under  the  perch  instead  of  a healthy 
bird  upon  it.  Our  early  experience  vividly  recalls  to  our  mind  many  such  catas- 
trophes, with  wondering  exclamations  of — “ How  could  it  have  happened  ? there  surely 
was  never  any  want  of  food, — it  was  always  before  them, — the  very  best,  too,  that 
I could  get ! ” 

J ust  so  : because  it  was  always  before  them,  and  because  it  was  the  very  best ; hence 
the  calamity ; the  latter  quality  being,  in  fact,  an  additional  inducement  to  tempt  the 
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appetite  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  Our  horses,  our  cows,  our  pigs,  and  other  live 
stock,  when  kept  in  stables,  and  so  dependent  on  us,  would  neither  like  to  have  their 
food  so  supplied,  nor  would  they  thrive  so  well  as  if  it  were  distributed  over  proper 
intervals  ; — this  we  know  to  be  the  case ; nor  are  our  poultry  any  exception. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  feeding-boxes  and  other  contrivances  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  desirable ; but  they  should  always  have  lids  or  covers,  to  be  opened  or  shut  at  the 
discretion  of  the  feeder.  Some  saving  in  corn  and  other  food  may,  doubtless,  be  thus 
effected,  especially  in  wet  weather,  when  the  birds  are  not  fed  under  cover.  But  fowls 
always  appear  to  devour  with  more  zest  and  satisfaction  what  is  thrown  to  them  on  the 
ground ; and  if,  as  may  often  happen,  some  little  earth  or  ground  may  also  be  taken  up, 
the  digestive  powers  of  their  mill-like  stomachs  are  further  assisted.  We  do  not,  however, 
generally  recommend  this  wasteful  mode  of  feeding.  For  those  who  may  wish  to  use 
feeders,  the  engraving,  on  page  30,  gives  a simple  but  effective  arrangement,  that  we 
have  at  times  made  use  of;  and  when  a numerous  head  of  poultry  are  thus  kept  in  inclo- 
sures, they  will  prove  useful,  if  the  attendant’s  judgment  can  be  relied  on. 

The  following  would  be  a good  system  of  feeding : — At  six  o’clock  on  summer  morn- 
ings, and  at  day-light  in  winter,  the  doors  should  be  unlocked,  and  breakfast  served 
in  the  shape  of  barley  or  such  other  grain  as  may  be  then  in  use.  Four  hours  afterwards 
a light  luncheon  of  boiled  rice  should  follow ; and  mind — no  gelatinous  compound  must 
issue  from  your  kitchen  for  this  purpose,  but  rice  so  boiled  as  it  would  best  encircle 
your  favourite  curry.  But  of  this  elsewhere.  Let  us  next  assign  some  two  hours  for 
digestion  ; and  then  provide  what  should  always  form  one,  at  least,  of  your  fowls’  daily 
meals — flour,  either  of  barley  or  oats,  mixed  with  potatoes  or  soaked  bread — the  parings 
of  the  kitchen,  stray  crusts,  and  such  like.  These  various  materials  should  be  worked  up 
on  a board  to  such  consistency  that  it  may  crumble  readily ; for  it  should  not  be  doughy, 
but  sufficiently  dry  to  fall  in  pieces  when  thrown  upon  the  ground.  Supper  should  be 
given  immediately  before  roosting-time,  whether  it  consists  of  whole  corn  or  any  prepara- 
tion of  pollard,  meal  or  rice. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  a correspondent,  whose  birds  are  always  in  excellent 
condition,  and  therefore  bear  witness  to  the  success  of  his  management:  — “ I have 
always  thought  that  the  evening  meal  should  be  given  immediately  before  the  fowls  retire 
for  the  night ; in  fact,  that  it  should  form  the  closing  act  of  the  day.  My  reason  is  this, 
that  by  allowing  them  a full  meal  at  that  period  you  ensure  their  deriving  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  consumption  of  the  food,  whereby  warmth  is  kept  up 
at  a period  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  at  the  lowest;  and  they  are,  in  fact,  made 
comfortable  for  the  night.  This  meal,  I think,  should  consist  of  soft  food,  and  might, 
with  great  advantage,  be  given  warm.” — P.  G. 

Give  a liberal  allowance  of  cabbage  leaves  from  the  garden,  or  of  mangel-wurzel  from 
the  farm.  The  latter — which  to  Shanghaes  especially  seems  to  have  the  preference  over  all 
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other  salads — is  essential.  A green  turf,  with  six  inches  of  soil  attached  to  its  roots,  is 
a useful  addition  to  their  comforts,  and  affords  amusement  as  well  as  food.  This  reminds 
us  how  we  were  once  puzzled  at  seeing  a quantity  of  loose  straw  lying  about  in  some  of 
the  aviaries  in  the  Regent’s  Park  Zoological  Gardens.  On  inquiry,  we  were  told  that  it 
was  so  placed  to  give  occupation  to  the  birds ; and  certainly  they  appeared  most  busily 
employed  with  it,  and  they  had,  it  was  stated,  improved  in  health  since  it  had  been  given 
them.  Insects,  also,  would  probably  be  soon  attracted,  and  hence  the  activity  of  their 
search. 

In  feeding  your  breeding  stock  never  forget  that  it  is  for  breeding ; and  though  you 
keep  them  generously,  beware  of  having  your  hens  fat.  Soft  eggs,  inflammation  of  the 
egg-passage,  constriction  of  that  passage  (usually  called  “ egg-bound  ”),  and  apoplexy, 
are  the  invariable  consequence  of  fatness  in  the  hen.  It  would  be  good  practice  to  feed 
the  cocks  apart  from  their  dames,  for  the  former  can  hardly  be  fed  too  highly.  Discrimi- 
nation is  required,  however,  even  in  feeding  the  hens,  and  at  moulting-time  they  may  be 
put  upon  more  generous  diet. 

Our  courts  must  be  provided  with  water,  deficient  neither  in  quantity  nor  quality. 
The  fountains  introduced  by  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Mount  Street,  are  excellent,  but  if  considered 
too  expensive,  the  common  ones,  of  earthenware,  must  then  suffice.  In  these  latter, 
the  water  must  be  changed  at  least  once  a-day, — twice  would  be  better,  if  more  than 
four  or  five  fowls  are  kept  together.  Not  only,  however,  must  the  water  be  changed, 
but  the  vessels  themselves  thoroughly  rinsed  out.  Shangliaes,  we  have  observed,  con- 
stantly seek  the  means  of  washing  themselves ; a flat  earthenware  milk-pan,  broad  but 
not  deep,  should  therefore  be  allowed  them  ; care,  however,  being  taken  that  it  may  never 
appear  where  very  young  chickens  can  approach  it,  or  otherwise  its  surface  may  bear  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park,  when  picturesquely  studded  with 
defunct  specimens  of  the  canine  or  feline  races.  Could  it  be  so  arranged  that  a small  stream 
of  running  water  should  be  carried  through  the  inclosure,  it  would  probably  ensure  a happy 
absence  of  many  of  those  disorders  which,  with  all  our  care,  will  occasionally  attend 
poultry  thus  confined. 

Some  convenient  corner  must  contain  a covered  recess,  part  of  which — say  eighteen 
inches  square — should  be  kept  filled  with  sifted  coal-ashes,  dried  earth,  or  sand ; but  the 
former  seems  most  popular,  and  is  probably  most  effectual.  A dismal  countenance  often 
witnesses  the  emerging  from  this  retreat  of  some  novice’s  favourite  Shanghae,  the  fluffy 
feathers  of  whose  plumage  carries  forth  with  it  no  small  portion  of  the  dust  which  has 
relieved  it  from  the  irritating  influence  of  that  long  list  of  insects  which,  with  various 
unpleasant  names,  infest  this  portion  of  the  feathered  race.  The  pride  of  his  yard  then 
appears  the  draggled  ill-conditioned-looking  inhabitant  of  some  back  lane  or  sequestered 
alley,  and  its  owner’s  mind  is  at  once  made  up  for  the  worst ; but  his  apprehensions,  and 
the  bird’s  plumage,  are  soon  relieved, — a shake  or  two,  a few  strokes  of  the  wings,  the 
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issue  of  a cloucl  of  dust  as  from  the  annual  castigation  of  a Turkey  carpet,  a minute  of 
diligent  pluming  of  the  feathers,  with  the  bill  vigorously  inserted  in  quest  of  some  sturdy 
occupant  unwilling  to  he  thus  summarily  ejected,  and  his  spotless  favourite  is  again  before 
him.  But  let  our  readers  take  good  cai’e  that  this  said  receptacle,  so  conducive  to  their 
pets’  good  health  and  comfort,  is  secure  against  rain  or  other  moisture ; for  if  this  be  not 
attended  to,  although  the  metamorphosis  will  he  even  more  complete  in  the  first  instance, 
the  restoration  will  be  by  no  means  so  immediate  or  satisfactory. 

Next  comes  the  daily  purification  of  both  yards  and  houses.  The  latter  should,  without 
fail,  be  swept  out  every  morning,  and  sanded  down,  which  renders  the  former  process 
much  more  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  any  portion  of  dirt  adhering  to  the  floor. 
When  sand  is  not  to  be  had,  peat  charcoal,  or  even  dried  earth  might  be  used ; the  char- 
coal would,  of  course,  he  beneficial,  not  only  as  a purifier  but  also  as  a most  valuable 
fertilizer  for  our  garden  or  our  farm.  Where  kept  for  this  purpose  the  sweepings  should 
he  placed  under  cover,  and  when  our  head  of  poultry  is  at  all  numerous,  we  should  soon 
he  in  possession  of  a valuable  stock  of  home-made  guano, — an  item,  indeed,  not  to  be 
disregarded  on  the  credit  side  of  our  poultry  account.  The  decomposed  shell-sand,  found 
on  many  of  our  coasts,  is  excellent,  and  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  aid  the  process  of 
digestion  which  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  fowl’s  gizzard  is  enabled  to  carry  on,  as  they 
are  constantly  picking  it  up  with  apparent  relish.  Access  to  a heap  of  lime  rubbish  (or, 
if  that  is  wanting,  an  allowance  of  calcined  oyster  shells,)  should  not  be  forgotten. — “Allud- 
ing to  calcareous  substances  eaten  by  the  birds,  and  which  are  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
health,  I would  merely  remark  that,  although  lime  rubbish  may  be  sufficient  as  a condi- 
ment, yet  it  appears  to  me,  after  repeated  trials,  that  calcined  oyster  shells  are  most 
useful.  In  my  own  practice  I use  large  quantities,  which  I burn  at  a white  heat,  until 
they  will  crumble  to  dust  under  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  I then  place  them  in  some 
situation  accessible  to  the  fowls,  but  protected  from  the  rain,  and  find  that  large  quanti- 
ties are  consumed.” — P.  G. 

The  yard  being  effectually  drained — both  from  surface  and  subsoil  water — should  be 
covered  with  gravel,  to  be  daily  raked;  and  every  three  months  we  would  advise  the 
removal  of  four  inches  of  the  surface,  wherever  the  space  is  at  all  limited.  Good  gravel 
is  the  best  of  all  materials ; but  as  this  is  not  always  to  be  had,  many  substitutes  can  be 
made  use  of ; yet  these  are  not  always  selected  with  sufficient  caution,  since  there  are 
several  kinds  of  mineral  refuse  which  may  form  capital  walks,  but  are  found  most  injurious 
to  poultry,  who,  as  before  mentioned,  always  require  small  particles  of  stone  or  gravel  to 
promote  the  digestion  of  their  food.  We  have,  indeed,  known  frequent  instances  where 
fowls,  and  even  ducks,  have  been  thus  destroyed;  the  poisonous  substance  which  pre- 
vented a weed  from  making  its  appearance  on  the  walk,  and  thus  saved  the  gardener’s 
time,  proving  equally  destructive  to  life  in  the  bird’s  stomach.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
mines,  where  such  materials  are  usually  found  in  abundance,  and  also  extensively  employed. 
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this  warning  requires  special  attention.  In  Cornwall,  mundic  is  the  mineral  from  which 
fowls  are  so  apt  to  suffer. 

Management  such  as  has  been  described,  if  strictly  carried  out,  should  result  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  stock,  laying  a large  number  of  productive  eggs.  But  if  it  were 
found  convenient  to  allow  the  tenants  of  such  inclosures  the  run,  in  turn,  of  a grass  exer- 
cising ground,  or,  better  still,  an  occasional  half-holiday,  to  be  spent  in  some  meadow  or 
farm-yard,  less  food  would  be  consumed,  and  their  good  condition  the  more  secured.  The 
quiet  and  contented  habits  of  Shangliaes  especially  entitle  them  to  this  indulgence ; for 
their  sedate  demeanour,  the  usual  absence  of  all  restlessness,  and  their  utter  dislike — or 
rather  inability — to  trust  to  their  wings  as  a means  of  transit,  enable  us  to  grant  this 
liberty  without  hazard ; and  even  should  it  be  desired  to  recall  them  before  the  usual 
hour  of  their  retiring  to  rest,  they  are  always  at  hand,  being  readily  restrained  within 
allotted  boundaries,  such  as  are  altogether  useless  for  limiting  the  excursions  of  other 
fowls. 

When  breeding  stock  of  the  Shanghae  race  are  kept  in  separate  yards,  their  want  of 
the  supply  of  animal  food,  worms,  and  insects,  must  not  be  forgotten;  and  every  now  and 
then  a chance  bone  must  be  remembered  as  a substitute ; but  still  in  confinement  this  diet 
must  be  very  cautiously  supplied.  Many  persons  indeed,  of  great  experience  in  poultry 
matters,  might  differ  from  us  on  this  point ; but  such  animal  food  as  would  be  procurable 
by  our  fowls  when  at  large,  by  no  means  resembles  the  large  quantity  of  food  of  that  sort 
which  is  too  often  given  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  Nature’s  supply.  To  young 
chickens,  very  early  or  very  late  in  the  season,  to  older  birds  when  moulting,  or  where 
valuable  specimens  have  been  nursed  through  sickness  and  require  some  stimulus,  it  may 
be  prudent  to  grant  some  such  assistance.  But  as  a general  rule  we  should  be  unwilling 
to  force  the  system  with  diet  of  so  heating  a character,  and  one  which  in  their  natural 
state  would  be  so  differently  administered.  We  cannot  but  suspect  that,  from  a desire 
thus  to  force  on  favourite  birds,  such  food  is  too  commonly  given,  and  the  consequence  is 
not  unfrequently  shown  in  disease  of  various  kinds.  As  a rule,  therefore,  let  animal  food 
be  reserved  for  such  cases  as  have  been  alluded  to  above.  It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless 
true,  that  Shanghae  fowls  are  skilful  catchers  of  mice,  and  like  them  as  food.  We  first 
noticed  this  when  moving  some  stacks  infested  by  those  vermin,  and  around  which  our 
Shanghaes  had  assembled.  If  any  one  doubts  their  fondness  for  such  meat,  let  him 
throw  a dead  mouse  among  them. 

So  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  we  have  regarded  our  subject  mainly  as  respects  those  who 
may  have  taken  up  poultry-keeping  with  other  views  beyond  those  of  mere  profit.  Such 
persons,  we  believe,  will  acknowledge  that,  tedious  as  the  foregoing  remarks  may  seem, 
once  established  as  the  rule  of  management,  their  regular  observance  will  occupy  less 
time  than  they  now  take  to  read.  But  these  are  far  from  being  the  only  class  whose 
interest  in  such  pursuits  has  received  a recent  stimulus,  and  many  are  now  found  who 
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look  to  it  as  a material  assistance  to  other  means  of  income.  So  long,  indeed,  as  present 
prices  continue,  many  experienced  persons  will  he  found  to  give  their  best  attention  to 
the  Shanghae  race ; nor  can  it  he  fairly  said  that  a mere  mania,  as  some  would  endeavour 
to  persuade  us,  is  the  sole  cause  for  that  extensive  demand  for  good  fowls  of  this  variety, 
which  instead  of  diminishing  seems  daily  on  the  increase.  A regular  market  price 
appears  established,  from  which  the  periodical  sales  by  auction  and  the  transactions  of  the 
best  known  breeders  are  found  to  vary  hut  in  a trifling  amount.  Now  this  would  not  be, 
if  these  birds  were  thus  favourably  regarded— simply  as  objects  of  curiosity  or  novelty, 
without  the  essential  requisite  of  being  profitable;  and  we  fear  not,  therefore,  to  give  our 
opinion  that,  as  mere  poultry,  they  may  he  profitably  kept. 

Many  a farmer  has  given  long  prices  to  procure  such  a strain  of  these  fowls  as  may 
not  only  command  high  prices  as  live  stock,  hut  also,  as  he  calculates,  will  serve  him  best 
for  his  own  domestic  purposes  and  the  general  supply  of  the  market.  Many  who  have 
carried  off  the  honours  of  the  Birmingham  and  other  exhibitions,  during  the  last  two 
years,  have  regarded  these  details  of  the  poultry-yard  worthy  both  of  attention  and 
a large  outlay,  although  hundreds  of  acres  may  witness  the  extent  of  their  agricultural 
employments.  Since  every  occupier  of  land  has  unquestionable  advantages,  as  regards 
a cheap  supply  of  home-grown  food  and  other  facilities,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  so  soon  as  his  thoughts  turn  on  how  he  may  make  the  most  of  every  branch  of  his 
business,  he  will  he  as  anxious  to  obtain  early  maturity,  and  a good  return  from  his 
poultry,  as  he  has  hitherto  been  in  the  selection  of  his  Devons,  Herefords,  and  Short- 
horns. 

But  the  care  and  minute  attention  bestowed  on  the  four  or  five  cherished  inhabitants 
of  the  court  are  seldom  possible  where  the  various  purposes  of  a farm  are  concerned. 
The  mere  expense  of  the  requisite  separate  accommodation  for  a large  number  would 
probably  postpone  the  remunerative  period  too  far  to  sanction  the  first  outlay,  nor  indeed 
do  we  believe  that  such  could  be  a profitable  system  of  management,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  on  the  farm.  But  wherever  the  arrangement  includes  a certain  head  of 
poultry,  whatever  the  breed  selected,  we  should  earnestly  recommend  that  a cock  with  five 
or  six  hens — the  best  in  all  points  that  the  yard  contains — should  be  annually  selected  and 
kept  apart,  and  their  eggs  alone  used  for  hatching.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  eggs  more 
will  he  said  on  this  point ; hut  briefly  we  should  observe  that  two  points  would  be  thus 
gained, — you  would  breed  only  from  your  best  birds,  avoiding  all  crosses  and  similar 
mishaps,  and  again,  when  the  day  for  hatching  arrives,  fewer  had  eggs  would  disappoint 
your  expectations.  Every  second  year  a male  bird  from  some  other  stock  should  be 
introduced ; and  the  fresh  blood  thus  constantly  infused  will  serve  to  maintain  and 
improve  those  good  points  and  character  that  first  influenced  the  selection.  According 
to  the  size  of  the  farm,  and  the  comparative  demand  for  eggs  or  chickens,  will  he  the 
number  of  hens  thus  kept  apart.  A labourer’s  cottage,  however,  with  a good  run,  near 
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which  there  are  no  other  fowls,  would  he  preferable;  and  such  facilities  are  often 
at  hand. 

Too  frequently  have  we  noticed,  that  the  feathered  live-stock  of  a farm  are  thought 
well  cared  for,  if,  on  those  days  when  no  rick  is  disturbed,  and  the  flail  and  thrashing- 
machine  are  silent,  a few  handfuls  of  waste  corn  are  sparingly  bestowed  on  them.  This  is 
mistaken  economy,  and  in  the  end  must  give  hut  a had  return.  Their  daily  perambula- 
tions and  unceasing  activity  doubtless  supply  a considerable  portion  of  what  is  neces- 
sary for  subsistence,  and  they  live  on,  but  cannot  be  said  to  thrive,  so  as  to  rejoice 
the  heart  of  the  cook,  or  become  the  illustrious  ancestors  of  a long  line  of  first  class 
medallists.  Favoured  localities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  certainly  found,  where,  from 
feminine  influence,  or  the  prospect  of  a new  gown  at  Christmas  or  other  habiliments  (to  the 
purchase  of  which  such  savings  are  often  by  prescriptive  right,  appropriated),  a more 
generous  allowance  is  obtained;  and  excuses  are  eloquently  pleaded  for  such  depre- 
dations on  the  corn  stacks,  as  would  often  lead,  if  strictly  taken  into  account,  to  an 
unfavourable  computation  of  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  farmer’s  poultry-yard. 

Wherever  fowls  have  the  range  of  the  homestead,  the  corn  allowed  them  should  be 
divided  into  two  portions, — half  to  he  given  as  grain,  and  half  as  meal  moistened  to  the 
crumbling  consistency  we  have  before  spoken  of.  The  former  we  would  give  morning 
and  at  mid-day  ; the  latter  at  evening,  when  more  leisure  may  he  had  for  its  preparation. 

If  it  be  worth  the  farmer  or  the  cottager’s  while  to  keep  poultry,  it  is  also  worth  his 
while  to  consider  how  he  may  do  so  most  profitably,  and  make  the  best  arrangement  for 
their  management  with  regularity  in  every  particular. 

Mr.  Stokes  returns  from  his  morning’s  occupation  with  an  appetite  that  has  lost  all 
recollections  of  a very  substantial  breakfast.  Now  it  surely  follows,  that  if  by  any  chance 
Mrs.  Stokes  has  been  delayed  in  her  preparations  for  the  noon-tide  meal,  and  the  table  is 
consequently  unspread,  Stokes’s  system  receives  a shock  which  the  ample  gratification  of 
his  wants  an  hour  afterwards  does  not  compensate.  He  is  ruffled  and  uncomfortable, 
and  the  ill  consequences  extend  beyond  himself ; things,  in  fact,  go  wrong,  and  evening 
often  comes  and  goes  without  their  getting  right  again.  Just  so  with  the  hungry  expec- 
tants of  the  farm-yard,  from  the  horses  down  to  fowls ; and  even  supposing  a larger 
allowance  is  afterwards  provided,  it  does  not  atone  for  the  earlier  omission  or  negligence. 
Ringing  a small  hand-bell  is  a good  method  of  announcing  feeding-time ; the  fowls  are 
thus  collected  more  quickly  than  by  the  voice,  (though,  if  regularity  in  the  hour  be 
observed,  their  calculation  of  time  soon  becomes  wonderfully  correct),  and  it  also  serves 
to  indicate  that  the  person  so  employed  possesses  the  great  merit  of  punctuality.  We 
adopted  this  practice  ourselves,  and  in  a day  or  so  afterwards  some  150  chickens,  pigeons, 
and  ducks  eagerly  obeyed  the  summons ; the  latter,  however,  should  be  fed  apart  from  the 
other  poultry,  or  their  inordinate  appetites  and  capacious  bills  will  carry  off  far  more 
than  their  proper  portion. 
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There  is  one  evil  to  which  poultry  kept  in  farm-yards  are  subject, — that  is  the  hazard 
of  disease  from  ponds,  or  rather  receptacles  of  the  drainage  of  the  manure-heap  : hence 
diarrhoea,  gapes,  and  a long  list  of  other  maladies.  Impure  water,  indeed,  may  be  put 
down  as  a main  cause  of  disease  in  poultry,  and  especially  with  young  birds.  But  surely 
what  is  so  prejudicial  to  the  good  health  of  fowls  cannot  he  otherwise  than  injurious 
to  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses ; and  the  farmer,  therefore,  would  only  exercise  sound  dis- 
cretion in  carrying  these  fertilizing  compounds  into  proper  tanks,  rather  than  the  stomachs 
of  his  live-stock. 

We  have  divided  poultry-keepers  into  three  classes.  The  amateur  and  the  farmer  have 
had  our  views  of  what  would  be  found  most  suitable  to  their  requirements  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  breeding  stock  of  poultry,  and  the  cottager  now  asks  our  opinion  as  to  what 
may  best  suit  his  more  limited  means,  wherever  our  former  directions  may  not  happen  to 
apply  to  his  own  case. 

Now,  were  we  asked  to  describe  the  situation  in  which  any  variety  of  poultry,  Shang 
haes  or  others,  wei’e  likely  to  give  the  best  returns,  we  should  pronounce,  without  hesi- 
tation, for  that  locality  where,  with  a run  of  an  adjoining  common  or  brake,  and  without 
any  adjoining  poultry-keepers,  some  half-dozen  breeding  birds  formed  their  owner’s  stock. 
This  pre-supposes,  however,  a thrifty  wife  and  a fair  allowance  of  food.  The  advantages 
of  our  former  arrangements  are  here  combined; — a limited  number  of  birds,  so  that  con- 
stant supervision  may  be  exercised,  with  the  liberty  to  roam  uncontrolled,  and  to  enjoy 
the  numerous  little  luxuries  that  may  fall  in  their  way.  Admirably  is  this  put  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  in  his  work  on  the  Dorking  fowl : — “ However  reluctant,”  he  there  says,  “ those 
concerned  with  poultry  may  be  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  most 
old  women  who  live  in  cottages  know  better  how  to  rear  chickens  than  any  other  persons: 
they  are  most  successful ; and  it  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  they  keep  but  few  fowls ; 
that  these  fowls  are  allowed  to  run  freely  in  the  house,  to  roll  in  the  ashes,  to  approach 
the  fire,  and  to  pick  up  any  crumbs  or  eatable  morsels  they  may  find  on  the  ground,  and 
are  nursed  with  the  greatest  care  and  indulgence.” 

It  is  not  every  one  who  is  in  possession  of  such  an  abode  for  his  poultry;  but 
whenever,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  discretion  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the 
birds  are  shown,  the  fortunate  individual  will  always  be  a dangerous  competitor,  both 
as  regards  the  condition  of  his  older  birds,  and  the  vigour,  growth,  and  form  of  their 
offspring. 

But,  while  expressing  our  opinion  on  this  point,  let  us  do  full  justice  to  those  whose 
management  of  their  Shangliaes,  even  when  restricted  to  very  narrow  limits,  produces 
such  specimens  as  in  every  way  merit  the  honours  of  the  prizes  so  frequently  awarded 
them. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  cockerels,  both  in  plumage  and  shape,  that  we  have  seen 
during  the  present  year  (1852),  was  a six  months’  old  white  Shanghae,  hatched  and 
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reared  in  a court  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  by  six,  and  where  many  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  are  in  an  equally  enviable  state  of  health.  But  his  owner  not  only  knew  how 
to  manage  the  birds,  but  did  manage  them  himself,  and  though  their  numbers  were  very 
considerable,  all  was  done  with  his  own  hands  ; and  thus,  trusting  to  nobody,  mistakes 
and  omissions  were  unknown. 

But  it  is  not  often  that  the  requirements  of  leisure  and  experience  are  thus  united  ; 
and  the  instances  are  far  more  numerous  where,  after  great  outlay  in  courts,  airing-grounds, 
and  houses,  disappointment  has  followed,  and  the  inquiry  as  to  how  it  could  have  hap- 
pened is  made  too  late ; when  the  dearly-purchased  favourites,  so  far  from  improving  in 
their  appearance,  manifest  the  unmistakable  signs  of  sickness  and  ill-health. 

Shanghae  fowls  are  probably  those  best  suited  to  a place  where  such  confinement  must 
be  enforced ; and  certainly  they  may  be  so  kept  in  perfect  health  by  those  who  understand 
their  business,  and  a profitable  termination  secured  to  the  speculation,  especially  where 
sales  can  be  effected  for  them  as  breeding  stock. 

Let  us  not  be  supposed,  by  what  is  here  said  of  the  necessity  of  constant 
attention,  to  throw  any  discouragement  on  poultry-keeping ; so  far  from  it,  one 
great  object  of  our  present  work  is  to  explain  how  it  may  be  so  done  as  best  to 
repay  the  cost  and  labour  that  it  must  entail.  But  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other 
business  will  it  answer  for  a man  to  engage  himself,  without  some  experience  of  what  he 
has  to  deal  with,  and  a careful  calculation  of  outlay  and  returns.  Hoping,  indeed,  that 
this  book  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  very  many  to  whom  the  profit  and  loss  on  their 
adventure  are  of  importance,  our  cautions  must  be  plainly  given  ; so  that,  after  all — our 
book  being  purchased,  the  habitations  prepared,  and  the  inmates  housed — the  columns  of 
the  egg-book  and  the  result  of  sales  may  not  be  exceeded  by  the  charges  for  barley,  meal, 
rice,  buck-wheat,  and  a host  of  other  items. 

The  cottager,  the  farmer,  and  the  amateur,  who  would  wish  to  make  his  poultry  pay, 
must  each  see  to  this.  It  is  true  that,  for  those  who  are  fond  of  such  pursuits,  there  will 
be  much  amusement,  much  daily  interest,  and  a continued  increase  of  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  and  habits  of  our  pets ; and  where  this  alone  is  thought  worth  paying  for, 
no  one  can  find  fault.  But  our  other  friends,  and  an  infinitely  larger  class  are  thus  com- 
prised, must  find  themselves  remunerated  for  their  investment  of  money  or  of  time.  No 
poultry-keeper,  indeed,  high  or  low,  has  a right  to  complain  of  want  of  success,  if  he 
neglects  keeping  a regular  account  of  food  consumed,  and  profit  by  birds  and  eggs  sold. 
Without  this  he  is  journeying  in  the  dark,  and  the  usual  termination  of  such  undertakings 
will  also,  doubtless,  be  his.  This  hint,  we  imagine,  may  prove  of  service  to  very  many 
of  those  who  can  least  afford  to  suffer  loss  by  their  poultry,  and  who  most  desire  to 
increase  their  gains  ; for,  after  all,  it  is  only  by  following  out  a regular  system  of  manage- 
ment that  any  person  can  expect  to  satisfy  himself  or  others  (whether  Shanghaes,  Dorkings, 
Spanish,  or  any  other  varieties  may  be  his  favourites,  it  matters  not)  that  his  fowls  do 
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really  pay.  Many  dislike  the  little  trouble  it  may  create,  and,  looking  upon  it  as  an  in- 
significant item,  are  apt  to  say,  when  asked  for  their  opinion,  “ I believe  it  pays,  but  can- 
not speak  positively,”  and  are  content  to  go  on  as  before ; hut  at  the  same  time  they  have 
no  right  to  he  surprised  if  these  rough  calculations  neither  convince  others,  nor  fill  their 
own  pockets. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SHANGHAE  FOWLS  AS  LAYERS. 

The  egg  of  the  Shanghae  hen  averages  about  2%  ounces ; it  is  rounded  almost  equally  at 
each  end,  so  that  its  shape  may  he  strictly  described  as  oval, — an  expression,  notwithstanding 
its  derivation,  that  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  eggs  of  some  fowls.  In  colour  it  varies 
from  different  shades  of  buff  to  a tint  approaching  chocolate,  and  the  shell  is  unusually 
strong.  We  give  ounces  as  a fair  average  : occasionally  double-yolked  eggs  are  laid 
of  much  heavier  weight ; one  from  a pullet,  last  November,  was  over  3 ounces  2 drachms. 
The  attractive  colour  probably  induces  the  belief  that  the  Shanghae’s  egg  is  peculiarly 
rich,  hut  this  argument  on  their  behalf  we  must  leave  to  individual  taste  ; hut  much  may 
probably  depend  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  food. 

The  pullets  commence  laying  at  about  five  months  old.  Those  hatched  late  in  the 
season  are  sometimes  found  to  do  so  still  earlier ; hut  this  would  generally  happen  from 
the  colder  weather  checking  their  growth,  and  thus  stimulating  the  production  of  eggs, 
rather  than  the  development  of  the  body.  It  necessarily  follows  that  autumnal  birds 
prove  inferior  specimens  to  those  of  their  companions  who  have  enjoyed  the  full  period  of 
spring  and  summer  allowed  to  us  in  our  uncertain  climate. 

The  pullet’s  eggs  laid  before  Christmas  are  small,  hut  they  are  numerous  where  liberal 
feeding  and  good  shelter  are  provided ; thus  we  obtain  a valuable  supply  at  a period  of 
the  year  when  it  is  generally  most  difficult  to  provide  what  are  required  for  domestic 
purposes.  Could  we  have  our  own  will  in  the  matter,  no  pullet  should  lay  an  egg  before 
six  months  old.  This  would  he  a great  point  in  birds  for  exhibition. 

In  our  own  yard  we  have  had  Black  Polish,  Dorkings,  aye,  and  even  Spanish  pullets, 
which  never  seemed  to  think  of  the  necessities  of  our  cook,  while  Shanghaes,  younger  by 
two,  three,  or  even  four  months,  were  admirably  performing  their  due  functions. 

After  Christmas  some  of  our  own  Shanghaes,  of  Mr.  Punchard’s  breed,  have  given  an 
average  of  about  six  eggs  weekly, — many,  indeed,  continuing  to  lay  daily  till  their  hatch 
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was  ended ; and  this,  we  have  usually  found,  is  from  thirty-six  to  forty.  When  this  happens 
they  become  broody,  and,  if  allowed  to  sit,  perform  their  office  as  well  as  their  subse- 
quent maternal  duties,  with  great  assiduity. 

A correspondent  of  the  “Cottage  Gardener,”  December  30th,  1852,  thus  alludes  to 
the  laying  properties  of  Shanghaes,  under  the  signature  of  “ Sol  ” : — 

“ One  of  your  correspondents,  a short  time  since,  suggested,  that  in  endeavouring  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of  various  breeds  of  poultry,  we  should  regard 
them  as  ‘ egg-making  and  meat-making  machines.’  With  reference  to  the  first  of  these 
conditions,  I think  the  verdict  of  such  of  your  readers  as  keep  Shanghae  fowls  will  vary 
somewhat ; several  having  found  that  an  excessive  proneness  to  incubation  in  their 
stock  detracts  from  their  otherwise  undoubted  merit.  The  fact  of  eggs  by  the  bushel 
appearing  to  have  been  collected  from  the  Shanghae  pens  at  a season  when  fresh-laid  eggs 
are  scarce,  while  other  breeds  seem  to  have  returned  a ‘ beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,’ 
would  appear  to  others  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  their  pre-eminence  in  this  valuable 
quality. 

“My  own  experience  tends  to  prove  that  different  families  or  ‘strains’  of  pure  Shang- 
haes vary  as  much  in  these  characteristics  as  do  Spanish,  Dorking,  or  Game  Fowls;  in- 
asmuch as  I have  hens  that  have  never  gone  ‘ broody’  the  year  through  ; others  that  have 
done  so  after  laying  seventy- six  eggs  in  a few  more  than  the  same  number  of  consecutive 
days ; while  again,  others  have  only  laid  fifteen  eggs  before  wishing  to  sit.  And  as  I 
have  noticed  that  each  of  these  qualities  has  been  perpetuated,  to  a greater  or  less  degree, 
in  such  of  their  descendants  as  I have  kept  for  stock,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  an  ‘infusion 
of  fresh  blood’  from  stocks  which  possess  the  opposite  quality  to  that  which  we  wish  to 
neutralize,  will  be  found  quite  as  efficacious  as  the  manufacture  of  a mongrel  race,  sug- 
gested by  others  of  your  correspondents.” 

In  the  various  questions  respecting  the  conflicting  merits  of  the  Shanghae  and  Spanish 
fowls,  which  the  pages  of  the  “Cottage  Gardener”  have  recently  brought  before  the  public, 
it  seems  admitted  that  as  layers  the  former  yield  to  none.  Instances  are  always  at  hand, 
where,  under  certain  special  circumstances  as  to  food  and  the  care  bestowed  on  them, 
statements  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  each  other  are  boldly  urged  on  behalf  of  a 
favourite  race  ; and  the  irregularity  with  which  poultry  matters  have  been  too  frequently 
conducted  adds  to  the  confusion.  But  where  any  considerable  number  of  laying  hens 
are  kept  together,  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  eggs  of  each  individual  bird  is  not  always 
performed  with  such  accuracy  as  authorizes  us  to  receive  the  account  of  such  or  such  a 
produce  as  certain  and  conclusive  evidence.  We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  person 
in  attendance  on  fowls  can  pick  out  the  egg  laid  by  each  member  of  the  flock,  however 
close  the  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  eye.  Many,  undoubtedly,  are  able  to  do  this,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  the  egg  of  each  hen  has  some  peculiarity — either  in  shape,  colour,  or 
marking — which  may  he  at  once  recognised  ; but  when  the  basket  contains  some  forty  or 
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fifty  samples,  we  should  hardly  wish  to  speak  so  very  positively  as  to  their  separate 
origin,  especially  when  the  result  should  happen  to  he  much  at  variance  with  our  usual 
computations. 

To  carry  conviction  with  them,  all  details,  as  to  the  laying  merits  of  fowls,  require  that 
they  should  be  so  separated  from  other  birds,  or  their  eggs  should  he  of  so  distinct  an 
appearance,  that  no  error  of  this  kind  can  by  any  chance  occur.  The  fact  then  becomes 
valuable  as  evidence,  and  may  safely  be  relied  on. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  number  of  thirty-five  or  forty  eggs,  commonly  laid 
by  the  Shangliae  hen  before  the  desire  of  incubation  appears,  is  often  exceeded.  The 
following  is  a remarkable  instance  of  great  prolificacy  in  this  respect: — A pullet  of  1851, 
from  Mr.  Punchard’s  stock,  was  sold,  when  about  six  months  old,  to  a gentleman,  and  on 
the  day  following  her  arrival  at  her  new  home,  her  dark  huff  egg  was  duly  deposited  in 
the  nest.  She  continued  to  lay  daily,  till,  in  96  days,  she  laid  95  eggs;  in  20  more  days 
she  laid  10  more  eggs ; making,  in  all,  105  eggs  in  116  days.  She  then  sat  and  reared  a 
healthy  brood.  A daily  list  of  eggs  laid,  and  the  absence  of  all  other  fowls  laying  the 
same  coloured  egg,  attested  the  accuracy  of  this  unusual  feat. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  those  birds  which  are  termed  “everlasting  layers,” 
from  their  rarely,  if  ever,  desiring  to  sit, — such  as  the  Polands,  Hamburghs,  and  Spanish, 
— would,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  exceed  in  the  number  of  their  eggs  such  fowls  as,  like 
the  Shanghaes,  have  had  a proportion  of  their  time  occupied  in  hatching  and  rearing  one 
or  more  broods  of  chickens.  But  this,  we  believe,  seldom  happens,  as  many  with  whom 
the  Shanghaes  are  no  favourites  readily  admit ; for  eggs  are  frequently  laid  by  the  latter 
while  still  with  their  chickens ; and  the  moulting  season  is  a far  shorter  interruption  of 
that  process  to  them  than  we  have  ever  found  with  any  of  their  competitors. 

The  Shanghae  Fowl’s  Kemonstrance,  in  “The  Cottage  Gardener”  of  October  21st, 
1852,  thus  addresses  the  Editor  : — “Sir, — I and  all  our  tribe  have  had  our  courage  worked 
up  to  the  crowing  point  by  the  boastful  crow  of  those  Spanish  and  Dorking  cocks  of 
yours,  that  they  and  their  families  are  more  prolific,  eat  less  food,  and  are  altogether  more 
valuable  than  ourselves,  who  have  filled  so  many  pockets  with  the  produce  of  our  numerous 
golden  eggs.  I am  deputed  by  the  rest  to  deny  that  we  are  gourmands,  and  to  say  that 
we  eat  only  in  proportion  to  our  size ; and  that  if  their  wives  produce  larger  eggs,  they 
do  not  produce  so  many,  nor  such  rich  ones.  One  of  our  family  was  hatched  in  April 
1850, — laid  early  in  August,  continued  to  lay  nine  out  of  every  ten  days  till  Christmas, 
was  broody  ten  days,  laid  again  in  the  same  ratio  till  April  1851,  sat  three  weeks,  was 
then  released  of  her  charge,  laid  in  ten  days,  and  so  on.” 

“ Gallus”  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  point,  even  while  advocating  the  superior  merits 
of  the  Spanish  birds: — “I  find  Cochin-Chinas  very  good  layers;  but  their  eggs  are  very 
small  ; and  though  mine  have  laid  more  eggs  in  the  year  than  the  Spanish,  it  has  not 
been  in  the  proportion  I expected,  considering  the  size  of  the  eggs  and  the  quantity  of 
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food  consumed.”  The  opinion  of  his  managing  man  is  then  added : — “ They  lays  too 
small  eggs ; though  I reckon  they  re  good  uns  at  it.”  In  a more  recent  communication, 
he  again  alludes  to  their  good  qualities  as  layers  : — “The  more  I see  of  the  Shanghaes 
the  more  I like  their  docility,  tameness,  bearing  confinement,  sitting  powers,  and 
quantity  of  eggs  they  lay  ; but  they  lose  time  in  wanting  to  sit  so  often,  and  lay 
small  eggs.” 

Doubtless  their  eggs  are  inferior  in  size  to  the  Spanish  ; but  the  question  between 
them  turns  on  these  two  points, — the  total  number  laid  in  the  year,  and  their  value ; for 
the  Shanghae  eggs  are  laid  abundantly  in  the  winter,  when  their  value  is  so  much  greater, 
and  when,  also,  the  Spanish  are  slowly  recovering  their  lengthened  moult,  and  their  nests 
are  consequently  empty. 

After  all,  the  weight  of  eggs  annually  laid  by  a certain  number  of  either  Spanish, 
Shanghaes,  Dorking,  or  any  other  variety,  under  precisely  similar  treatment,  that  might 
be  put  in  competition,  could  alone  settle  the  question ; for  the  statements  of  individuals, 
even  when  most  strictly  accurate,  as  we  know  the  above  to  be,  are  often  so  greatly 
influenced  by  the  accidents  of  climate,  management,  and  food,  that  the  comparison  does 
not  hold  good.  As  poultry-keepers  ourselves  for  many  years,  with  several  varieties  in 
our  possession,  our  verdict  is  in  favour  of  Shanghaes  as  layers,  without  throwing  in  the 
additional  argument  in  their  favour  which  arises  from  their  not  only  being  as  produc- 
tive as  regards  eggs,  but  also  such  good  sitters,  and  so  careful  with  their  young.  And 
even  if  their  eggs  be  smaller  than  those  of  the  Spanish,  they  are,  at  least,  of  fair  average 
size;  and  the  market  price  seldom,  if  ever,  rises  for  the  mere  increase  of  size. 

There  were  one  or  two  hens  in  our  yard,  descendants  of  the  old  Windsor  breed  of 
the  Shanghae, — a race,  we  suspect,  where  Dorking  blood  was  often  present.  These  birds, 
although  so  much  smaller  than  Mr.  Sturgeon’s  fowls,  laid  an  egg  fully  one-third  larger, 
and  of  paler  hue ; but,  taking  the  month’s  average  of  the  number  laid,  the  pure-bred  bird 
gave  the  best  return,  even  in  point  of  weight.  Hens  of  the  “ Lovell  ” breed  also — a 
very  symmetrical  and  short-legged  variety — though  deficient  in  size  lay  a larger  egg 
than  many  much  heavier  birds ; it  is  paler  in  colour,  and  more  profusely  covered  with  the 
white  specks  ; and,  wherever  eggs  are  most  in  demand,  these  would  probably  deserve  the 
preference;  and  the  deficiency  in  the  weight  and  size  of  the  egg,  compared  with  the 
Spanish,  is  thus  still  further  reduced. 

Here  we  approach  a dangerous  topic ; one,  moreover,  that  has  given  rise  to  many  an 
extravagant  expectation  of  the  wonders  that  the  poultry  world  was  about  to  display,  and 
many  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  when  these  prodigies  were  not  forthcoming.  We 
allude  to  the  assertion,  so  positively  insisted  on  when  Shanghaes  were  first  introduced  into 
this  country,  that  two  or  even  three  eggs  might  be  daily  expected  from  the  same  hen. 
However  improbable  this  account,  public  credulity  was  for  a long  time  unwilling  to  dis- 
credit it,  although  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all  that  had  been  hitherto  known  of  the 
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natural  history  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe.  That  a Shanghae  hen  has  laid  two  eggs,  not 
merely  within  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  within  two  or  three  hours,  we  are  satisfied. 
An  instance  occurred  in  our  own  poultry-yard,  under  the  following  circumstances  : — A 
Windsor  Shanghae  hen  was  confined,  with  one  of  the  dark  American  breed,  in  an  inclosure, 
the  key  of  which  was  in  our  own  possession.  When  locked  up  for  the  night  there  was  no 
egg  in  the  nest ; the  next  morning,  at  9 a.m.,  both  hens  had  laid ; at  11  a. m.  the  Shang- 
hae was  again  on  her  nest,  and,  on  examination,  proved  to  have  another  perfect  egg 
beneath  her.  The  two  hens  laid  a totally  different  egg,  so  that  the  Shanghae  must  have 
been  the  performer  of  this  exploit.  She  did  not,  however,  lay  on  the  following  day. 
This  certainly  seems  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  that  two  eggs  have  been  laid  within 
a few  hours  of  each  other  by  the  same  Shanghae.  Generally,  however,  where  several 
hens,  laying  the  same  description  of  egg,  are  accustomed  to  lay  in  the  same  nest  or  house, 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  such  a second  egg  had  been  thus  produced,  without 
a stricter  system  of  supervision  than  is  commonly  practised. 

This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  we  ever  had  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  proli- 
ficacy in  our  own  stock  ; but  Captain  Hornby,  in  “ The  Cottage  Gardener”  of  September 
30th,  1852,  states  that  one  of  his  Shanghae  hens  laid  two  eggs  on  the  14th  of  that  month ; 
but,  he  adds,  she  did  not  lay  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Bowman,  of  Rosevale,  near  Penzance,  says : — “ I have  one  Cochin-China  hen 
which  has  frequently  laid  two,  and  once  three  eggs  within  the  twenty-four  hours ; but  of 
the  three,  one  had  an  imperfect  shell.”  But  we  have  now  satisfactory  evidence  that  a 
pullet  will,  at  intervals,  continue  to  lay  three  eggs  in  one  day.  We  have  the  lady’s  name, 
and  full  answers  to  our  inquiries  in  her  own  hand.  This  extract  comprises  the  result  of 
her  observations  : — “ The  pullet  was  hatched  in  April,  and  on  the  8th  of  December  laid  her 
first  egg.  Since  then  she  has  four  times  laid  three  eggs  in  one  day ; this  occurring  twice 
in  one  week.  On  Monday  last  she  laid  three  eggs ; on  the  three  following  days,  one  egg 
daily;  and  on  Friday,  again  three  well-formed,  good-sized  eggs;  and  this  morning 
(January  23)  one.”* 

The  following  case  is  mentioned  in  “ The  Cottage  Gardener  ” of  September  2nd, 
1852  : — “ I have  a hen  that  has  done  this  (laid  two  perfect  eggs  in  the  same  day)  on  two 
occasions — the  first  time  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  the  last  time  on  the  12th  of  June — 
within  the  hour ; this  I can  positively  assert  as  a fact,  having  come  under  my  own  obser- 
vation, and  that  from  the  last  two  eggs  I have  now  two  chickens  alive.” — Mr.  W.  F.  Kust, 
Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 

A soft  egg,  no  doubt,  has  frequently  been  produced  within  a few  hours,  before  or  after 
a perfect  one ; but  this,  of  course  is  an  accidental  occurrence, — the  result,  in  most  cases, 
of  a blow,  or  some  injury,  or  disease  of  the  ovarium,  and  therefore  not  bearing  on  the 
point  in  question.  A curious  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  in  “ The  Cottage  Gardener  ” 

* Another  well-authenticated  case  has  been  published  in  “ The  Cottage  Gardener”  since  the  above  was  in  type. 
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of  May  7tli,  1852,  where  a Shanghae  hen,  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  George,  of  the  Rookery, 
Chaldon,  laid  a double-yolked  egg  and  a soft-shelled  one  within  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Payne,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  had  a Shanghae  pullet  hatched  in  1852. 
This  bird  laid  seventy  eggs  up  to  the  4th  of  December  in  that  year;  and  on  two  occasions 
two  eggs  were  laid  on  the  same  day,  with  an  interval,  between  the  time  of  their  deposit, 
of  four  and  two  hours  respectively. 

The  following  extract,  from  a letter  which  appeared  in  “The  Times”  of  January  11th, 
1853,  contains  a most  remarkable  instance  of  the  productive  powers  of  these  birds,  as 
well  as  of  their  discretion  in  appropriating  to  themselves  what  they  seem  to  consider  as 
their  perquisites  : — 

“ At  the  close  of  last  autumn  one  of  my  children  was  presented  with  a pair  of  Cochin- 
Chinas,  male  and  female,  bred  by  a clergyman  in  Kent.  They  were  hatched  late  in  spring, 
and  in  November  two  eggs  were  found  one  morning  in  the  nest,  supposed  at  the  time  to  he 
the  produce  of  two  days.  However,  upon  the  next  day  there  was  one,  and  the  day  after 
two ; one  day  then  elapsed,  and  two  eggs  were  again  laid,  and  so  on  to  the  present  time, 
when  she  continues  to  present  her  young  mistress  with  five  eggs  every  four  days,  which, 
for  so  long  a period,  is  very  unusual.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  upon  the  days  the  hen 
lays  two  eggs,  unless  closely  watched,  the  cock  and  she  lay  claim  to  one  of  them,  which 
they  invariably  consume,  leaving  the  other  untouched,  which  is  the  case  when  a single 
egg  is  laid.” 

We  should  have  been  glad,  however,  to  have  obtained  the  authority  on  which  the 
above  statement  was  made,  presenting,  as  it  certainly  does,  a remarkable  contrast  to  all 
our  former  experience  on  this  head. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  that,  although  two,  and 
even  three,  perfect  eggs  have  been  unquestionably  laid  by  the  same  Shanghae  hen,  within 
a few  hours,  yet  such  instances  are  extremely  rare ; and  under  no  circumstances  can  it 
be  considered  as  the  habit  or  property  of  those,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  race  of  fowls. 

We  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  have  dwelt  unnecessarily  long  upon  this  question  ; 
but  when  we  recollect  that  many  were,  at  one  time,  induced  to  become  purchasers  of 
Shanghaes  on  such  misrepresentations  of  their  prolific  nature,  and  that  these  ideas  have 
again  very  lately  found  a place  in  a publication  on  poultry,  it  became  necessary  for  us  to 
state  those  few  and  occasional  instances  within  our  knowledge  where  this  alleged  fecundity 
has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  so  that  the  rare  exception  might  not  pass  current  for 
the  rule. 

Soft  eggs,  or  those  where  the  external  membrane  is  in  an  unhardened  state,  are  usually 
found  when  the  fowls,  being  kept  in  small  inclosures,  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  access 
to  any  lime,  oyster  shells,  or  rubbish  heap  ; or  their  food  has  been  of  an  improper  descrip- 
tion. Disease,  indeed,  of  any  description,  would  be  likely  to  produce  this  result  in  such 
breeds  as  are  remarkable  for  their  laying  powers.  The  constant  drain  on  their  system  for  the 
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production  of  eggs  being  so  great,  any  slight  derangement  is  apt  to  affect  their  ability  to 
produce  the  supply  of  calcareous  matter  required  for  the  perfect  development  of  the  shell. 
With  Shanghaes  this  indication  of  disease  is  comparatively  rare.  The  best  remedy  would 
be  immediate  removal  and  change  of  food;  but  of  this  more  will  be  stated  in  another 
chapter.  The  imperfect  egg  is  usually  found  beneath  the  perch  during  the  night,  as  if 
the  bird  had  been  unable  to  retain  it  till  its  due  time  the  following  day.  We  remember 
an  old  duck,  that  had  been  hurt  by  a horse’s  foot,  which  laid  daily  some  three  or  four 
of  these  eggs,  in  various  places,  as  she  happened  to  be  at  the  time.  This  continued  for 
a week,  when,  seeing  recovery  hopeless,  we  had  her  killed.  A Shanghae,  belonging  to 
a large  breeder  in  Penzance,  laid  a soft  egg,  inclosing  one  with  its  shell  duly  hardened. 

The  opinion  of  “ Gallus  ” is,  probably,  very  near  the  truth  : — “ I wish,”  he  says, 
“ somebody  would  give  us  their  opinion  about  a hen  laying  twice  a-day.  I certainly  have 
known  it  done ; but  my  belief  is,  that  when  such  a thing  occurs  there  will  be  no  egg  the 
next  day,  and  that,  far  from  being  a cause  for  congratulation,  it  is  a sign  that  the  hen  is  in 
an  improperly  excited  state.  A medical  man  would  describe  it  as  secretion  being  unhealthy 
and  excessive.  In  these  cases,  or  when  a hen  lays  soft  eggs  (I  have  known  a hard  proper 
egg  inclosed  in  a soft  one),  I have  treated  both  patients  alike,  by  separating  them  from 
the  flock,  giving  them  no  dry  corn,  hut  bread  sopped  in  water,  or  other  cool,  soft  food, 
and  plenty  of  lettuce  leaves.  I have  now  a hen  under  this  treatment.  The  cure  has 
always  been  effectual.” — “ Cottage  Gardener,”  September  23,  1852. 

“ If  it  be  surmised  that  these  abnormal  productions  are  caused  by  the  hens  being 
deprived  of  calcareous  substances  to  be  taken,  in  addition  to  the  food,  as  condiments,  then 
of  course  the  remedy  is  simple  enough  : more  lime  rubbish,  or,  what  is  better,  calcined 
oyster-shells. 

“ I am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the  cause  of  this  very  common  occurrence  is  not  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  food,  but  that  it  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  ovarian  disease, 
produced  generally  by  a blow  or  some  external  injury,  as  it  not  unfrequently  occurs 
immediately  after  a battle.  I think,  however,  that  by  far  the  most  usual  exciting  cause 
is  a strain,  arising  from  the  roosting-perch  being  placed  at  too  great  an  elevation,  thereby 
compelling  the  bird  to  alight  with  great  force  on  the  floor,  not  unusually  constructed  of 
brick,  or  even  of  stone. 

“ In  my  own  experience  I can  adduce  a striking  instance  of  this,  in  the  case  of  a game 
hen,  of  rather  large  size,  and  consequently  heavy  weight,  in  which  this  disease  was 
evidently  induced  by  descending,  for  two  or  three  successive  mornings,  from  the  beams 
in  the  roof  of  a barn,  and  alighting  on  a lime-ash  floor.  She  immediately  began  to  evince 
symptoms  of  illness,  which  resulted  in  the  almost  daily  production  of  shell-less  eggs. 

“ You  will,  however,  perhaps  ask  why  this  event  is  not  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  birds  whose  owners  permit  them  to  roost  on  trees,  or  to 
select  their  own  dormitories  in  sheds  and  farm-buildings  ? 
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“ To  this  I reply,  when  you  compel  a bird  to  pass  the  night  on  a high  perch  in  a 
building  generally  of  limited  extent,  you  also  compel  the  descent  from  the  roosting-place 
to  he  made  by  an  almost  perpendicular  drop,  thereby  precluding  the  possibility  of  the 
wings  being  used  to  break  the  violence  of  the  fall.  When,  however,  the  birds  are  allowed 
to  select  their  own  roosting-places,  this  does  not  occur,  as  they  will  always  fix  on  some 
place  from  which  they  can  descend  by  a prolonged  flight,  and  thus  avoid  the  consequences 
that  would  be  caused  by  want  of  space  in  a confined  building. 

“ As  to  treatment,  the  exciting  cause  must  first  be  removed ; a low  perch  with  an 
earthen  floor  must  be  provided;  and,  should  the  injury  be  recent  and  the  bird  evidently 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  it,  I should  advise  confinement  in  a sequestered  coop  or 
court-yard  for  a day  or  two,  to  be  followed  by  a strengthening  but  not  stimulating  diet, 
with  liberty  to  range  in  a shrubbery  or  meadow.  No  food  could  surpass  good  barley  in  a 
case  of  this  description.” — P.  G. 

Eggs  are  also  seen  with  the  shell  perfect  in  substance,  but  with  strange  contortions 
as  to  its  shape.  This  may  possibly  happen  accidentally,  without  the  existence  of  disease 
in  the  ovarium  or  any  adj acent  parts ; but  if  it  at  all  approaches  a habit,  the  sooner 
execution  is  performed  the  better,  for  no  hope  of  cure  remains.  But  these  cases,  also, 
are  of  rare  occurrence  with  the  birds  that  are  now  before  us. 

Two  yolks  are  also  at  times  found  inclosed  in  one  shell ; and,  with  reference  to  the 
vitality  of  each  yolk,  the  author  of  “ Domestic  Poultry  ” gives  the  following  curious 
instance,  mentioned  to  him  by  Mr.  Alfred  Whitaker  : — “Double  eggs  I have  frequently 
seen : their  size,  and  frequently  a sort  of  suture  across  and  around  the  centre  of  the  egg, 
sufi&ciently  indicates  their  twin  nature.  Many  years  ago,  in  my  boyhood,  I placed  one  of 
these  double  eggs  among  a sitting  of  eggs  under  a hen;  two  live  chickens  were  brought 
up  to  the  hatching  point,  but  that  labour  appeared  to  he  too  much  for  their  somewhat 
divided  strength,  and  they  were  not  actually  born  alive.  The  fact,  however,  shows  that 
the  egg  in  question  was  a perfect  twin  egg.” — “Domestic  Poultry,”  p.  185. 

This  double  egg  is  not  uncommon  among  Shanghaes.  In  a hen  that  came  into  our 
possession  this  year,  among  thirty-five  eggs  laid  in  as  many  consecutive  days,  there  were 
three  double-yolked.  We  made  no  attempt  to  ascertain  their  vitality ; and  probably  in 
this,  as  in  other  monstrous  productions,  existence  could  only  be  maintained  for  a very 
limited  period.  We  have  never  heard  of  even  one  chick  issuing  from  this  twin  abode ; 
but  as  thirty-one  of  the  other  eggs  from  this  hen  gave  healthy  chickens,  the  presumption 
of  vitality  would  be  strong  in  this  case,  if  in  any. 

Whether  nest-eggs  should  be  kept  where  the  hens  are  accustomed  to  lay,  is  a subject 
on  which  very  different  opinions  are  found  to  exist.  Their  utility  would  probably  be 
found  where,  as  in  the  case  of  a farm-yard,  no  very  close  limits  are  insisted  on  for  the 
excursions  of  our  poultry.  We  should  not,  however,  attach  any  great  importance  as  to 
whether  they  are  present  or  absent,  when  we  notice  how  determinately  a hen  will  continue 
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laying  where  she  has  herself  made  the  selection  of  the  nest ; but  certainly  in  hen-houses 
we  have  observed  nests  after  a time  forsaken  when  all  there  laid  were  regularly  removed, 
and  a preference  given  to  the  recess  where  a nest  egg  gave  some  hope  of  their  deposit 
remaining  undisturbed. 

“ In  reply  to  your  question,  as  to  whether  there  is  any  advantage  in  a nest  egg,  I 
would  say  that,  although  I have  not  tried  the  plan  of  dispensing  with  these  universal 
appendages  to  the  laying-houses,  and  therefore  cannot  positively  assert  their  necessity, 
I am,  nevertheless,  of  opinion  that  they  are  useful,  as  indicating  to  the  young  aspirant 
to  maternal  honours  the  whereabouts  of  the  ‘ procreant  cradle,’  and  that  they  save  the 
owner  from  occupying  his  own  or  his  servant’s  time  in  searching  among  hushes  and  tufts 
of  grass  for  the  nest  with  its  contents.  For  this  purpose,  however,  I never  use  a real 
egg,  but  a fictitious  one  of  chalk,  which  I find  answers  the  purpose  extremely  well.” — P.  G. 

“ There  is  some  advantage  in  having  a nest  egg,  as  I find  it  induces  some  hens  to 
keep  to  the  nest  which  are  otherwise  inclined  to  deposit  their  eggs  at  random.” — R.  H. 
Bowman,  Rosevale,  Penzance. 

“ We  know  that  when  as  hoys  we  robbed  nests,  the  birds  did  not  forsake  their  nests 
if  we  put  a stone  into  them  in  place  of  the  eggs  we  took.  The  best  of  all  nest-eggs  is 
made  by  blowing  out  the  contents  of  an  egg,  filling  the  empty  shell  with  sand,  and 
pasting  pieces  of  paper  over  the  two  holes.” — G.  W.  J. 

If  our  readers  should  determine  on  the  nest  egg,  let  us  advise  them  to  have  one  of  chalk 
or  white  wood;  as  stone,  from  its  hardness,  is  apt  to  break  eggs  that  may  be  laid  with  it; 
and  a real  egg,  as  a permanent  occupant  of  the  nest,  sooner  or  later  comes  to  a calamity 
which  gratifies  neither  our  eyes  nor  our  nose.  Eggs  are  sometimes  boiled  hard  for  this 
purpose,  with  a view  to  avoid  these  disasters;  but  it  has  this  evil,  that  the  shell,  being 
thus  rendered  more  brittle,  frequently  breaks,  and  the  contents  being  so  tempting  are 
eagerly  devoured ; and  its  new-laid  companions  are  often  soon  tapped,  in  the  hope  of 
similar  dainties. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  and  other  large  towns,  fowls  are  com- 
monly kept  for  the  sake  of  their  eggs  rather  than  chickens ; and  in  such  cases  the 
presence  of  male  birds  is  often  not  thought  necessary.  This  we  believe  to  be  an  error, 
and  that  if  the  hens  were  allowed  the  companionship  of  a husband,  their  produce  would 
be  greatly  increased.  We  know,  indeed,  that  they  will  lay,  and  lay  well,  when  thus  alone; 
but  wherever  we  have  tried  the  two  cases,  matrimony  has  decidedly  answered.  There 
might  not  possibly  be  so  much  difference  where  pullets  alone  were  taken  which  had 
never  been  with  a male  bird ; but  months  will  often  pass,  in  the  case  of  hens  thus  placed 
in  solitary  confinement,  before  they  have  been  at  all  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  their  husband ; 
nor  have  they  ever  equalled  their  former  good  qualities  as  layers,  though  enjoying  the 
same  run  and  the  same  food  as  before  the  separation  took  place.  The  hens  thus  widowed 
were  Minorcas. 
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As  regards  Shanghaes,  from  tlie  present  value  of  their  produce  as  chickens,  our  advice 
must  be  prospective;  for  with  them  few  persons  will  desire  unfertilized  eggs,  when  so  good  a 
sale  may  be  obtained  for  them  for  hatching,  even  if  not  required  for  that  purpose  at  home. 

The  following  extract,  from  “The  Cottage  Gardener"  of  January  13,  1853,  refers  to 
a point  on  which  many  conflicting  experiments  have  been  reported  : — “ I think  the  eggs 
of  a hen  may  he  depended  on  during  three  weeks  after  her  removal  from  any  male",  and 
without  being  put  to  another.  Thus  I found  the  eggs  of  a hen  that  had  been  removed 
from  a game  cock  took  after  him  till  the  tenth  day  of  separation ; and  that  the  eggs  of 
another,  that  had  not  been  with  a rooster,  produced  chickens  as  early  as  the  fourth  day 
after  being  put  to  one.  The  hens  in  both  cases  were  laying.” — B.  P.  Brent,  Bessel's 
Green,  Sevenoaks. 

We  should  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  procreative  powers  of  the  game  cock,  above 
all  other  races  of  fowls,  might  be  retained  by  the  egg  till  the  period  mentioned;  but  such 
a practice  would  not  be  acted  on  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  where  it  was  specially 
desired  to  retain  the  breed.  Where  selection  was  possible,  we  should  reject  all  after  a 
week's  absence  from  the  male,  as  also  those  where  the  hen  had  not  been  in  his  company 
for  the  two  previous  weeks.  It  is  not  asserted  that  chickens  would  not  be  produced  from 
eggs  laid  after  or  before  these  periods,  but  that  such  chickens  would  be  probably  deficient 
in  constitutional  vigour,  and  therefore  difficult  to  rear,  and  of  inferior  quality. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  to  consider  laying-hens,  and  their  contributions  to  our  wants;  but 
there  are  also  found  hens,  both  old  as  well  as  pullets,  that  fail  to  discharge  their  duty  in 
this  respect.  Barren  hens,  indeed,  are  not  a common  subject  of  complaint,  and  the 
instances  that  have  fallen  under  our  notice  are  not  by  any  means  numerous.  We  should 
certainly  think  ill  of  a pullet  that  had  terminated  its  first  year  and  continued  unproductive. 
The  last  case  we  remember  was  a white  Dorking.  Change  of  air,  of  food,  a most  systematic 
course  of  jalap  and  other  compounds  were  prescribed  and  given, — but  all  in  vain.  Daily 
she  retired  to  the  nest,  as  if  conscious  of  her  duty,  and  as  regularly  issued  forth  again 
with  the  strut  and  cackling  that  announces  its  performance  ; but  egg  there  was  none ; so, 
in  her  fifteenth  month,  she  died,  and  the  cook,  on  a post-mortem,  pronounced  the 
existence  of  numerous  embryo  eggs  within  her ; but  whether  they  were  of  recent  forma- 
tion, or  retarded  by  disease,  we  cannot  say.  An  instance  occurred  to  ourselves  of  a 
Shangliae  at  seven  months  not  having  laid,  although  a most  promising  bird  in  appearance. 
She  was  found  one  morning  dead, — apoplexy  the  apparent  cause,  being  very  high  in  flesh ; 
the  vessels  of  the  ovarium  were  overloaded  with  fat,  and  thus  hindered  the  maturity  of  the 
embryos  therein  contained.  But  very  rarely  have  we  heard  of  barren  Shangliae  pullets. 

As  a general  rule  we  have  advised  the  rejection  of  hens  after  their  third  laying-season. 
Eggs  would  be  produced,  more  or  less  fertile,  for  two  or  three  years  longer ; but  from  the 
various  statements  made  to  us,  on  this  point,  we  should  certainly  not  put  the  usual  average 
of  a hen’s  life  (accidents  excepted)  beyond  ten  years ; the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
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which  would  he  passed  in  a worse  than  an  unprofitable  state, — neither  laying  herself, 
and  ever  attempting  to  worry  her  companions  on  their  nests. 

The  case  of  the  mule  pheasant  would  probably  be  an  analogous  one,  which,  at  this 
period  of  life,  not  only  ceases  her  usual  feminine  duties  of  every  kind,  but  even  assumes, 
in  part,  the  plumage  of  the  male  birds,  with  an  irritable  temper  specially  her  own.  In  all 
mule -birds,  whether  pheasants  or  fowls,  wherever  we  have  obtained  an  accurate  account 
of  the  examination  of  the  ovarium  after  death,  it  has  been  described  as  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  being  washed  over  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  indicating  the  diseased  or  otherwise 
imperfect  state  of  that  organ,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  plumage 
has  resembled  that  of  the  male.  The  anomalous  bird,  commonly  termed  the  “ hen-cock,” 
is  a male  with  voice,  plumage,  and  form  intermediate  with  the  female ; but  fertilized  eggs 
are  occasionally  obtained  from  the  hens  kept  with  him. 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  our  subject,  let  us  ask  our  readers  to  consider  whether  the 
many  millions  of  eggs  imported  into  the  London  and  other  large  markets  from  France 
and  Belgium,  to  say  nothing  of  Ireland,  might  not  be  made  a source  of  profit  to  the 
farmers  and  cottagers  of  many  suitable  districts  in  our  own  country  ? The  numbers 
imported  in  four  years  are  as  under  : — 


1848  . 

. 81,012,585 

1849  . 

. 97,903,151 

1850 

. 105,689,060 

1851  . 

. 115,526,236 

The  import  duty  in  1851  was  T25,700.  If  it  be  said  that  we  cannot  afford  to  offer  them 
at  so  cheap  a rate  as  the  foreigner,  the  answer  is  ready  at  hand, — our  quality,  we  reply, 
would  undoubtedly  be  better,  from  their  being  brought  so  much  more  quickly  into  market; 
and  the  public  has  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  advantage  of  eggs  being  above  suspicion, 
not  to  be  willing  to  pay  somewhat  more  highly  than  they  now  do  for  their  “ warranted, 
twenty-six  a-shilling.” 

In  most  cases  we  certainly  believe  that  far  more  would  be  made  by  the  sale  of  eggs 
than  of  chickens. 

But  we  must  now  come  to  that  important  matter  “ the  selection  of  eggs  for  sitting. 

Presuming  that  the  Shanghae  fowl  is  no  exception  to  other  species,  as  regards  those 
general  laws  of  Nature  which  appear  to  regulate  the  production  and  shape  of  eggs,  in  this 
division  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  what  was  said  by  Columella  (and  so  recently  delivered 
to  the  public  in  Mr.  Trotter’s  treatise,  in  the  twenty-seventh  number  of  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society’s  Journal,  as  to  the  sex  of  eggs  being  discoverable  from  their  form 
and  the  internal  position  of  the  air-cell,)  next  claims  our  attention. 

Eggs  in  general — not  of  any  particular  kind  of  fowl — are  there  spoken  of,  with  a view 
to  such  a selection  being  made  as  may  present  us  with  chickens  of  either  sex,  according 
to  our  will.  Now  for  the  plan  that  shall  so  happily  proportion  the  denizens  of  our  yards, 
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and  check  the  usual  superabundance  of  the  male  sex  in  our  broods  : — “ Select  the  round 
eggs,  for  they  contain  female  birds,  and  reject  the  oblong-shaped,  for  they  contain  birds 
of  the  opposite  sex.” — (Page  181.)  Again  : — “By  the  position  of  the  air-cell  at  the  butt 
end  of  the  egg,  those  may  be  selected  which  will  produce  the  male  sex ; in  these  the  air- 
cell  is  in  the  centre  of  the  end.  If  the  cell  be  a little  on  one  side,  the  egg  will  produce  a 
female  chick.  The  position  of  the  air-cell  is  easily  discovered  by  holding  the  egg  between 
the  eye  and  the  light.”  But,  nevertheless,  the  round  egg,  according  to  this  theory,  may 
still  have  the  cell  in  the  centre  of  the  end,  and  therefore  produce  (if  the  cell  argument 
be  valid)  a male  chick ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oblong-shaped  egg  may  have  the 
air-cell  on  one  side,  and  therefore  the  inmate  should  be  of  the  feminine  gender.  We 
must  admit,  therefore,  that  these  tests  may  be  somewhat  contradictory.  For  our  own 
part,  remembering  how  little  if  any  variation  is  ever  visible  in  the  shape  of  the  eggs  of 
any  one  hen,  we  might  suppose  that  the  produce  should  invariably  continue  of  one  sex, 
of  which  we  have  no  instance ; we  are,  therefore,  but  little  inclined,  in  this  case,  to  assent 
to  the  opinion  so  zealously  advocated  in  the  essay  we  have  referred  to.  But  let  our 
readers  turn  to  Mr.  Dixon’s  work  on  Domestic  Poultry,  from  page  165  to  169,  and  we 
think  that  his  able  reasoning,  which  has  been  so  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  will  be  equally 
conclusive  to  their  minds,  with  respect  to  the  great  improbability  of  any  such  distinction 
being  observable.  At  any  rate  we  may  observe,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have 
his  book  at  hand,  that  we  would  require  the  same  evidence  as  he  there  demands.  “When 
any  one  will  produce  a brood  consisting  entirely  of  pullets,  hatched  from  eggs  selected 
with  that  view,  I will  allow  that  there  exists  practical  criteria  for  judging  beforehand  the 
sex  of  an  egg.” 

The  same  idea  is  certainly  current  in  many  parts  of  Cornwall  ; though  there  it 
is  slightly  modified,  for  little  is  said  as  to  the  air-cell  one  way  or  the  other;  and  it  is 
only  the  rounded  form  of  the  egg  that  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  female  sex  of  the 
embryo.  But,  were  it  so  certain  a matter,  some  one  instance  of  the  actual  production 
of  the  different  sexes,  or  some  close  approximation,  at  least,  might  he  forthcoming.  As 
yet,  however,  we  have  heard  of  none ; nor  can  we  say,  in  spite  of  present  wonders,  that 
we  expect  to  do  so  at  any  future  time. 

The  experiments  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dixon  would,  however,  certainly  indicate  the 
probability  that,  of  twenty-four  eggs  laid  by  a single  hen,  the  twelve  largest  would  give 
a great  majority  of  male  birds,  the  others  the  same  of  pullets. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  any  egg  that  has  the  appearance  of  being  double-yolked,  or 
is  misshaped,  or  injured  in  any  manner,  should  be  at  once  rejected.  Those  that  have 
been  laid  within  twenty-four  hours  will  he  hatched  some  hours  before  older  ones ; and, 
since  it  is  always  desirable  that  the  chickens  should  emerge  from  their  shells  as  near  as 
may  be  at  the  same  time,  it  would  he  well  to  select  eggs  that  had  been  laid  at  no  great 
interval  from  each  other.  To  say  at  what  exact  period  vitality  ceases  in  the  egg  would 
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be  a difficult  task.  We  have  known  them!  batch  fairly  after  three  weeks,  and  there  are 
instances  where,  after  double  that  time,  chickens  have  been  produced  ; but  seldom  have 
we  had  full  broods  after  a fortnight.  The  eggs  are  not  necessarily  addled,  but  the  vital 
power,  which  has  been  so  long  suspended,  is  unequal  to  the  perfect  development  of  the 
embryo, — which  is  frequently  found,  when  the  eggs  have  been  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
before  being  placed  under  the  hen, — dead  from  exhaustion,  at  various  stages  of  its 
existence.  Constantly  does  its  strength  fail  when  the  last  great  effort  of  breaking  through 
the  shell  becomes  necessary. 

It  is  usually  an  unproductive  labour  to  attempt  the  hatching  of  the  first  sitting  of 
eggs  laid  by  a pullet.  Some  are  generally  unfertilized,  and  in  others,  when  the  chick 
may  be  brought  up  to  the  hatching  point,  strength  then  fails,  and  even  if  assisted  it 
gradually  gasps  out  its  existence.  But  we  are  here  trespassing  on  the  matter  of  another 
chapter.  Were  we  to  have  such  eggs  of  a very  rare  breed,  not  again  attainable,  or,  from 
any  similar  reasons,  we  were  induced  to  make  the  trial,  we  should  be  prepared  beforehand 
for  a scanty  and  probably  a very  delicate  brood.  In  Shanghae  chickens,  bred  from  young 
pullets,  the  unfledged  state  is  of  longer  continuance. 

It  is  desirable  to  mark  the  eggs  when  placed  under  the  hen;  so  that,  although  a stranger 
may  seek  the  same  nest  as  that  occupied  by  your  sitting-hen,  and  there  add  to  the  store, 
the  supernumerary  may  be  removed  the  next  day  at  feeding-time.  We  should  also  advise, 
for  the  reason  before  alluded  to,  that  every  egg  intended  for  hatching  should  be  marked 
with  the  date  of  the  day  when  first  removed  from  the  nest ; this  enables  us  to  arrange  them 
according  to  their  age,  and  thus  increase  the  chances  of  regularity  in  hatching. — “ I am 
of  opinion  that  on  this  subject  Mr.  Dixon  has  said  all  that  can  be  said;  and  that,  whilst 
the  fresher  the  eggs  intended  for  incubation  can  be  obtained,  the  greater  chance  there  is 
of  a favourable  result  in  a numerous  and  healthy  brood ; yet  that  eggs  of  three  or  four 
weeks  old  must  not  invariably  be  rejected,  and  that  at  even  seven  and  eight  weeks  the 
chance  is  not  utterly  lost.” — P.  G. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  period  during  which  eggs  may  preserve  their  vitality ; but 
much,  we  should  remind  our  readers,  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept.  A 
dozen  eggs  by  themselves,  in  an  earthenware  basin,  placed  on  a larder  shelf,  and  remaining 
there  for  a week  or  ten  days,  will  have  a poor  chance  against  the  same  number  of  the 
same  age  placed  in  bran,  and  kept  in  a room  of  moderate  temperature.  The  bran  should 
not  quite  cover  them.  But  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  have  always  proved  injurious. 
Saw-dust,  provided  there  be  no  turpentine  or  resinous  matter  in  it,  would  also  be  a good 
material. 

“ The  best  means  of  keeping  eggs  that  were  intended  for  hatching  is  to  place 
them  on  their  small  ends  in  a box  filled  with  bran.  As  regards  temperature,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  experiment,  I think  it  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  inclining  to  a lower  rather  than  a higher  range  of  heat.” — P.  G. 
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With  regard  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  egg,  we  are  indebted  to  a friend  for  the 
following  communication  : — 

“ The  yolk  is  lighter  than  the  albumen,  and  hence  it  always  floats  to  that  part  of  the 
egg  which  is  uppermost ; and  the  lightest  part  of  the  yolk  is  that  occupied  with  the 
cicatricula.  From  this  circumstance  the  germ  is  always  near  the  warmth  of  the  old  birds. 
To  keep  the  germ  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  shell,  and  to  prevent  its  being  bruised, 
there  is,  on  each  side,  a tough,  spiral,  and  highly  elastic  filament,  which  is  attached,  at  one 
extremity,  to  the  membrane,  covering  the  yolk;  it  then  passes  through  the  white,  and  is 
fastened  at  the  other  to  the  membrane  of  the  albumen.  These  are  called  chalazes.  These 
cords  allow  a layer  of  albumen  to  lie  between  the  germ  and  the  shell.  You  have,  no  doubt, 
frequently  observed  that,  during  incubation,  the  albumen  disappears  before  the  yolk.  The 
reason  of  this  is  very  interesting. 

About  four  days  after  incubation 
has  commenced  an  admixture  takes 
place  between  the  two.  In  the  hen 
to  the  thirteenth  day,  in  aquatic 
birds  a few  days  longer,  a part  of  the 
albumen  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shell,  in  a gelatinous  thick  state. 

This  is  opposite  to  the  chick,  and 
more  or  less  attached  to  the  yolk. 

About  the  fourth  day  of  incubation  the  yolk  changes  colour,  becomes  paler,  and  alters 
in  shape.  If  the  contents  of  the  shell  be  examined  carefully,  by  being  turned  out 
a white  circular  line  will  be  found  at  the  lower  part  of  the  yolk.  The  space  within 
this  circle  becomes  pale,  thin  and  undulated,  and  it  is  finally  ruptured.  Through  this 
opening  the  white  enters,  and  mixes  with  the  yolk.  The  dense  albumen  spoken  of  before 
closes  up  the  opening  as  a valve,  by  which  ingress  alone  is  allowed.  This  may  be  best 
seen  about  the  fourteenth  day.  Afterwards  the  opening  gets  smaller  and  smaller,  as  the 
albumen  decreases,  and  is  finally  closed.  Around  this  opening  is  arranged  a wreath  of 
blood-vessels." — R.  Q.  Couch. 

Numerous  are  the  directions  for  keeping  eggs  destined  for  kitchen  purposes.  The 
most  efficacious  appear  to  be  their  immersion  in  a large  pan  with  a mixture  of  lime  and 
water  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  or  placing  them  in  a barrel  with  dry  salt.  We 
were  certainly  of  opinion  that  eggs  sent  from  any  great  distance  were  likely  to  be 
seriously  injured,  and  that  no  great  hopes  could  be  entertained  of  their  produce ; but  the 
following  cases,  enumerated  in  the  “ Cottage  Gardener,”  and  obtained  from  other  most 
trustworthy  sources,  lead  us  to  think  that  where  careful  packing  is  insisted  on  the  injury 
may  not  be  so  great  as  we  imagined : — 

“ Some  persons,  from  not  having  tried  the  experiment,  are  fearful  of  setting  travelled 
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eggs ; but  they  need  not  be  so.  Some  time  back,  Mr.  Punchard  sent  me  a table  of  bis 
experience  in  this  particular,  by  which  I find  that  out  of  901  eggs  sent  to  sixty  three 
different  places,*  after  travelling  distances  by  sea  and  land  varying  between  14  and  395 
miles,  555  chickens  were  batched,  about  eleven-eighteenths, — no  bad  result.  My  own 
experience  has  proved  even  more  favourable  than  his,  and  I have  found  that  eggs  that 
have  travelled  immense  distances  have  often  produced  a larger  proportion  of  chickens 
than  those  at  home,  only  showing,  perhaps,  that  when  we  give  a guinea  for  a few  eggs 
we  bestow  more  care  and  attention  on  them  than  when  we  merely  fetch  them  from  our 
own  fowl-house.” — Anster  Bonn,  October  21,  1852. 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  Durham,  says: — “Mr.  Punchard  sent  me  twenty-six  eggs  carefully 
packed  in  bran,  which  arrived  safe  all  but  one.  These  I put  under  two  nurse-hens,  on 
peat-turf  nests,  and  they  produced  twenty-four  chickens,  all  of  which  are  doing  well.” 

The  following  is  also  a strong  case  on  this  point: — “ Six  eggs  of  Buff  Cochin  Chinas 
were  sent  by  omnibus  from  Penzance  to  Hayle,  thence  by  steamer  to  Bristol,  on  by  rail 
to  Oxford,  and  thence  forwarded  about  twenty-five  miles,  a distance  by  these  various 
conveyances  of  not  less  than  250  miles.  Notwithstanding  their  travels,  these  six  eggs 
produced  six  chickens.  The  box,  repacked  with  other  eggs,  was  then  returned  by  the 
same  conveyances,  and  an  excellent  brood  obtained.”  — B.  H.  Bowman,  Rosevale, 
Penzance. 

No  less  than  fourteen  English  counties,  as  well  as  various  places  in  Ireland  and 
Wales,  have  this  year  received  eggs  from  Mr.  Bowman;  and,  although  we  have  not  the 
data  before  us  for  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of  those  that  were  hatched,  the  results, 
we  know,  were  highly  satisfactory  to  his  correspondents,  though  the  journey  commenced 
from  the  Land’s  End. 

Mr.  Cantelo,  we  learn,  uses  oats  as  packing.  Bran  has  also  been  successfully  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  We  should  certainly  recommend  the  eggs  to  be  packed  in  the 
box  with  the  small  end  downwards,  and  not  on  their  side,  by  which  means  the  hazard  of 
displacing  the  tissue  of  the  yolk  will  be  diminished;  the  yolk  will  be  brought  towards 
the  centre  of  the  white,  and  the  germ-spot  will  be  thrown  up  towards  the  apex,  and  be 
surrounded  by  a large  portion  of  albumen,  which  will  prevent  friction  or  injury  to  it. 
Care  must  be  given  that  the  packing  is  tight,  and  that  the  eggs  are  kept  well  apart  from 
touching  each  other  or  the  sides  of  the  box. 

By  such  precautions,  if  the  eggs  are  despatched  when  quite  fresh,  fair  broods  may 
usually  be  obtained.  But  we  imagine  that,  too  commonly,  little  trouble  is  taken,  and,  pro- 
vided the  shell  is  not  smashed,  its  contents  are  supposed  to  be  all  right.  For  ourselves, 
however  short  the  distance  to  be  performed,  in  a carriage  of  any  kind,  we  should  think  it 
well  worth  our  while  to  keep  the  basket  in  our  hand,  and  thus,  in  a measure,  avoid  the 
jar  to  which  the  best  springs  are  at  times  liable. 

* Eggs  were  sent  by  Mr.  Punchard  to  every  county  in  England,  Rutland  alone  excepted,  during  the  year  1852. 
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But,  whether  the  eggs  are  merely  brought  from  our  own  hen-house,  or  have  travelled 
from  our  friend’s,  we  must  now  either  place  them  under  a hen,  or  else  entrust  them  to 
Mr.  Cantelo’s  or  some  other  incubator. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SITTING  SHANGHAE  HEN. 

The  cause  of  a hen’s  desiring  to  sit,  or,  to  use  the  technical  phrase,  ‘‘becoming  broody,” 
is  involved  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  other  similar  operations  of  Nature.  Many 
persons  consider  that  it  is  mainly  produced  by  a feverish  state  of  the  body,  especially 
of  the  breast,  which  at  that  time  is  often  nearly  denuded  of  feathers.  This  irritation,  it 
is  thought,  the  bird  seeks  to  allay  by  placing  that  part  in  contact  with  the  smooth 
surface  of  her  eggs.  Possibly  this  may  be  so ; hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  constantly 
happens  that  hens  continue  sitting  without  any  eggs  being  placed  under  them,  however 
rough  the  nest  may  be,  and  devoid  of  any  softer  substance  than  a hard  hoard  or  brick 
floor. 

We  are  glad  to  find  our  opinion  on  this  head  strongly  corroborated  by  that  of  a 
valued  correspondent : — “With  respect  to  this  incubative  furor,”  he  says,  “I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  capable  of  explanation ; nor  can  any  precise  theory  respecting  it  he  laid 
down.  I believe  it  to  be  one  of  those  mysterious  instincts  with  which  we  find  the  whole 
animal  creation  endowed — each  for  some  specific  purpose — by  the  great  Author  of  animal 
and  of  all  life,  who  has  bestowed  upon  every  member  such  propensities  as  are  necessary 
for  the  perpetuation  of  their  species  or  race.  I therefore  consider  that  an  exact  definition 
of  the  modus  operandi  is  not  to  he  attained.” — P.  Grenfell,  Esq. 

That  it  is  not  dependent  upon  any  particular  sensation  in  the  hen’s  body,  which  requires 
to  be  alleviated,  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  instances  are  known  of  hens  that 
would  sit  whenever  required.  We  remember  such  a hen,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Holroyd,  who  about  twenty-five  years  ago  was  a chemist  at  Maldon,  in  Essex.  She  was 
perfectly  tame,  and  would  sit  duly  at  any  time  that  her  owner  chose  to  place  her  on  a nest 
of  eggs. 

The  hen’s  desire  for  incubation,  from  whatever  cause  proceeding,  is  frequently  a great 
annoyance  to  the  poultry-keeper,  who,  perhaps  when  most  desirous  of  eggs,  is  perplexed, 
by  this  obstinate  occupation  of  his  nesting-places  for  other  purposes.  Many  plans  have 
been  suggested  to  check  this  inclination,  some  of  them  cruel  and  absurd  in  the  extreme, — 
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such  as  plunging  the  poor  hen  into  a bucket  of  cold  water,  and  keeping  her  there  till  half- 
drowned.  Another  barbarian,  worthy  to  suffer  under  Mr.  Martin’s  Act,  seizes  her  by  tbe 
legs,  and  whirling  her  round  and  round,  only  releases  her  when  the  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  has  caused  a fit  of  apoplexy,  more  or  less  severe,  under  which  she 
staggers  off  in  pain  and  suffering.  The  cruelty  that  can  tolerate  such  practices  is,  more- 
over, constantly  disappointed  of  its  object;  for,  even  if  the  unfortunate  victim  survives, 
she  will,  probably,  again  seek  her  nest  with  unabated  determination  to  become  a mother, 
as  soon  as  she  recovers  from  the  effects  of  her  ill-treatment.  But  the  immersion  of  her 
feverish  body  in  the  cold  bath,  and  the  twirling  system,  seldom  leave  her  without  the  seeds 
of  disease,  which,  in  due  time,  will  bear  their  certain  fruit,  and  justly  punish  her  unfeeling 
owner. 

If,  from  any  cause,  it  is  desired  to  prevent  a hen  sitting,  the  most  effectual  means  we 
have  yet  discovered  is  to  place  her  alone,  in  a dark  coop,  for  two  or  three  days.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  the  desire  of  incubation  often  passes  away,  when  she  may  be  again 
released.  In  summer  we  have  placed  her  in  a floorless  coop  on  the  grass  of  our  lawn, 
which,  of  course,  reduces  any  feverish  state  of  the  body;  but  this,  however,  we  need  scarcely 
observe,  should  only  be  done  in  very  fine  weather.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  this  pro 
vision  of  nature  can  be  frequently  set  aside  without  injury  to  the  bird.  Her  due  batch  of 
eggs  having  been  completed,  a period  of  rest  to  the  whole  system,  and  its  productive 
powers  in  particular,  is  now  designed.  This  we  disregard  when  we  refuse  to  allow  the  hen 
to  sit ; and  as  she  will  again  commence  laying,  long  before  the  period  she  would  have 
done,  had  she  been  allowed  to  hatch  and  rear  her  chickens,  she  is  unduly  stimulated,  and 
a drain  is  caused  on  her  constitution,  which  evidently  must  affect  her  at  last.  Occa- 
sionally, when  we  either  want  her  eggs,  or  it  happens  at  an  improper  time  of  the  year, 
such  as  the  end  of  autumn  or  winter,  we  should  not,  of  course,  allow  her  to  gratify  her 
inclination  ; but  with  such  fowls  as  manifest  this  desire,  we  should  consider  that  one  brood 
of  chickens  at  least,  in  each  year,  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  health  and  vigour.  We 
have,  indeed,  seen  Shanghae  hens  this  very  season,  in  perfect  apparent  health,  to  whom 
this  license  has  been  again  and  again  refused,  and  the  immediate  ill  effect  obviated  by  a 
judicious  system  of  high  feeding.  Yet  we  must  still  think  that  our  birds  would  remain 
longer  in  a profitable  state,  and  be  in  better  health,  if  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  an 
annual  relaxation  of  the  egg-depositing  process. 

If  the  hen,  now  about  to  be  entrusted  with  eggs,  be  of  our  own  flock,  she  has  probably 
made  her  own  selection  of  the  nest ; and  where  this  is  not  inconveniently  situated  we 
should  do  well  in  allowing  her  to  retain  possession ; for  if  we  move  her  she  may  be 
rendered  restless,  and,  endeavouring  to  regain  the  place  of  her  own  choosing,  may  after- 
. wards  neglect  her  charge.  Where,  however,  she  is  a stranger,  brought  to  us  for  this 
special  purpose  and  occasion,  it  is  generally  a matter  of  uncertainty  how  far  she  will 
approve  the  change  and  steadily  discharge  her  duty.  We  have  had  hens  that  took  imme- 
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diately  to  their  nests  -when  first  brought  to  us ; and  some,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no 
arrangements  for  their  comfort  could  induce  to  continue  with  us  the  occupation  that  she 
had  commenced  elsewhere.  There  is  another  inconvenience  attached  to  hens  thus  brought 
to  us  from  other  places, — and  that  is,  when  their  chickens  are  hatched,  they,  as  strangers 
to  their  companions,  attack  or  are  attacked  by  every  hen  about  the  place,  and  manifold 
evil  consequences  to  themselves  and  their  progeny  are  the  result. 

In  large  fowl-houses,  where  some  hundreds  of  poultry  are  kept  together,  a sitting- 
house  should  he  attached  to  their  dormitories  and  their  accustomed  nests.  If  this 
could  be  so  managed  as  to  he  merely  separated  by  wire  or  wicker-work  from  their  usual 
abode,  and  the  hens  required  to  sit  were  placed  in  it  so  soon  as  they  became  broody,  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  companions  would  reconcile  them  more  quickly  to  the  change, 
and  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  sit  closely  at  once.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  however,  in  such  cases,  to  keep  them  secure  from  the  incursions  of  the  other 
fowls ; and  if,  to  effect  this,  they  are  removed  further  away,  they  might  not  take  so  well 
to  their  nests.  But,  wherever  three  or  four  hens  with  their  husband  are  the  sole  tenants 
of  the  house  and  yard,  there  is  usually  a spare  nest,  where  the  eggs  may  be  confided 
to  her  without  risk  of  injury  from  this  cause  ; but  to  make  it  the  more  secure,  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  her  shut  in  for  a day  or  so,  when  any  other  hen  that  might 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  depositing  her  eggs  there  would  have  chosen  some  other 
locality. 

Mr.  P.  Grenfell  says  : — “ In  my  practice  I always  confine  the  sitting-hen,  at  any  rate 
for  the  first  few  days,  after  confiding  the  eggs  to  her  care ; and,  of  late,  I have  continued 
this  during  the  whole  time  of  incubation.  My  reason  for  adopting  this  system  of  appa- 
rent— but  only  apparent — restraint,  is  principally  to  prevent  those  friendly  visits  of  other 
hens,  which  are  always  anxious  to  ensure  a numerous  progeny  to  their  neighbour,  by 
adding  their  own  contributions  ; this,  however,  not  being  usually  approved  of  by  the  lady 
in  possession,  a scuffle  is  frequently  the  result,  at  the  expense  of  the  eggs,  which  are 
thus  too  commonly  broken  or  injured. 

“ I have  even  found  that  the  daily  absence  of  the  hen,  for  food  and  exercise,  has  been 
waited  for  by  the  other  members  of  the  poultry-yard  which  are  about  to  deposit  their  eggs ; 
and  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  such  absence  to  mount  the  place  of  honour,  and 
prevent  the  return  of  the  rightful  owner. 

“ I have  also  had  eggs  rolled  out  of  the  nest  into  those  of  the  same  level, — you  may 
suppose  with  what  lamentable  results ; I have,  therefore,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  old  adage  “ safe  bind,  safe  find  ” is  as  applicable  in  this  case  as  in  most  others,  and 
that  it  is  upon  the  whole  the  best  plan  to  secure  the  hen  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
her  nest,  taking  care,  of  course,  to  liberate  her  at  a fixed  hour  on  each  day,  and  to  have 
food  and  water  at  hand  for  her  use.” 

The  confinement  of  the  hen  is  effected  either  by  having  a sliding-board  well  perforated 
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with  air-holes,  or  wire-work  that  may  be  drawn  across  the  entrance  ; or,  where  the  front 
of  the  nest  is  open,  a bar  to  let  down,  of  sufficient  width  to  prevent  either  ingress  or 
egress. 

As  to  the  exact  description  of  the  nest  which  would  he  most  suitable  for  the  hens 
while  engaged  in  sitting,  almost  every  poultry-keeper  has  some  favourite  arrangement  of 
his  own,  and,  provided  some  two  or  three  requisites  are  complied  with,  no  great  harm  is 
likely  to  result  from  his  indulging  in  it.  As  to  distance  from  the  ground,  we  would  put 
them,  for  Shanghaes,  at  six  inches.  They  should  he  fifteen  inches  square  inside,  and  the 
same  in  height.  If  partially  closed  in  front — the  better  plan — the  entrance  should  be  on 
one  side,  giving  greater  privacy  to  the  interior, — a quality  that  is  evidently  much  prized 
by  the  occupant.  We  should  have  a sloping  roof  or  cover  to  it,  so  that  other  hens  might 
not  roost  on  it  and  annoy  our  notions  of  tidiness  by  the  traces  we  should  find  there  the 
following  morning.  Finally,  each  nest  should  have  its  cover  open  separately,  so  that  the 
adjoining  birds  may  not  be  disturbed  when  we  have  occasion  to  examine  any  nest,  or  to 
remove  the  hen  herself.  A ledge,  two  inches  high,  in  front  of  the  door,  both  prevents  the 
hazard  of  eggs  rolling  out,  and  is  also  a safe-guard  to  the  newly-hatched  chicks,  before 

they  are  removed  to  their  coop.  The  bot- 
tom of  each  nest  should  consist  of  a sliding- 
board  (represented  by  dotted  lines  in  the 
engraving)  to  facilitate  thorough  cleaning 
' when  it  has  served  its  purpose.  The  dimen- 
sions given  above  are  adapted  to  the  Shanghae  race,  as  less  room  would,  of  course,  be 
required  where  our  stock  was  of  a smaller  breed.  But  it  will  be  prudent  to  allow  full 
room  in  any  case ; for  a cramped  situation  is  a constant  cause  of  eggs  being  broken, 
and  of  the  first  hatched  chickens  being  crushed  by  the  unliatched  eggs,  or  entangled 
in  the  cast-off  shells. 
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Such  sitting-places  as  we  have  now  described  we  have  found  to  answer  well ; but  so 
much  depends  on  what  suits  the  owner’s  arrangements,  that  we  doubt  not  other  plans  have 
been  employed  with  equal  success.  The  recess  in  the  chimney-corner,  the  unused  manger, 
and  the  concealed  nook  in  the  cart-shed  have  great  attractions  to  many  hens ; and,  barring 
accident  from  the  exposed  situation,  as  good  a clutch  may  be  thence  expected  as  the  most 
scientifically-constructed  nest  can  afford  us.  But  as  the  eggs,  in  the  latter  case,  often 
disappear,  and  the  hen  herself  is  at  times  found  wanting  or  defunct,  few  would  be  willing 
thus  to  hazard  the  safety  of  any  valuable  birds. 

“ I also  prefer  nests  on  the  ground ; for,  in  the  first  place,  almost  all  poultry  will 
choose  the  earth  as  their  nesting-place,  if  circumstances  will  permit  them  to  do  so  ; and 
I am  of  opinion  that  the  small  amount  of  dampness  to  which  the  eggs  are  exposed  in  this 
case,  is  anything  but  undesirable  or  productive  of  injury  to  the  forthcoming  brood;  and 
secondly,  the  possibility  of  fracture,  arising  from  their  being  thrown  out  of  the  nest,  is 
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greatly  lessened.  I have  seen  several  sittings  totally  destroyed  from  this  cause,  and  can, 
therefore,  speak  practically  on  the  subject.” — P.  Grenfell,  Esq. 

We  have  given  a preference  to  nests  raised  some  few  inches  from  the  ground  solely  on 
account  of  the  greater  facility  for  the  house  being  kept  perfectly  clean,  by  allowing  the 
broom  to  reach  beneath.  Where  the  sliding  wooden  bottom  rested  on  the  floor,  there 
would  be  the  chance  of  its  quickly  rotting ; nor  could  it  be  so  readily  inserted  or  with- 
drawn. Our  nests,  be  it  remembered,  should  not  be  fixtures,  but  each  row  removeable  at 
pleasure,  though  fixed  securely  for  the  time. 

In  early  spring  we  are  accustomed  to  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest  a piece  of 
thickly-folded  flannel  or  drugget.  This  prevents  the  chill  from  any  crack  in  the  wood- 
work ; and  above  this  we  use  a frame  as  it  were  of  wheaten  straw,  finished  off  with  a little 
hay.  The  latter  we  cease  to  use  in  summer,  when  such  precautions  become  unnecessary, 
since  we  find  that  straw  has  many  advantages  in  point  of  cleanliness  and  freedom  from 
vermin  over  hay.  Dried  peat  earth  and  ashes  are  a favourite  foundation  for  sitting  nests 
with  many,  and  would  doubtless  be  a good  protection  against  damp  (if  that  be  really 
injurious)  as  well  as  retentive  of  heat. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  places  usually  selected  by  the  hens  themselves,  damp,  and 
many  other  matters  which  we  are  often  anxious  sedulously  to  guard  against,  are  plainly 
by  them  thought  of  little  moment ; and  yet,  at  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time,  the 
number  of  young  led  forth  often  tally  very  nearly  with  the  eggs  that  had  been  there 
deposited.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  self-willed  hen  was  conscious  that,  having  so  far 
acted  on  her  own  responsibility,  she  could  reckon  on  no  other  aid,  and  was  thus  incited 
to  greater  diligence  in  the  performance  of  her  maternal  duties.  The  desire  of  all  animals 
in  a state  of  nature  to  conceal  the  abode  of  their  young  is  thus  partially  adopted  by  the 
hen  who  steals  her  nest,  and  takes  every  precaution  by  limiting  the  period  of  her  daily 
absence,  and  retiring,  if  possible,  unobserved,  that  a goodly  brood  may  prove  the  wisdom 
of  her  choice. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  fewer  eggs,  it  cannot  be  denied,  are  to  be  found  in  an 
addled  state  in  such  stolen  nests  than  when  those  of  any  one  hen  are  kept  for  sitting, 
and,  when  the  eleven  or  thirteen  are  ready,  placed  under  the  intended  mother.  We 
believe  that,  whatever  care  may  be  taken  by  us  in  keeping  our  eggs,  their  vitality  is 
greatly  preserved,  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  nest,  by  the  periodical  visits  of  the  hen 
while  adding  to  the  store;  and  that  the  warmth  of  the  half-hour  or  longer  period  occupied 
by  the  act  of  laying  stimulates  the  embryo,  and  tends  to  preserve  it  in  a vigorous  state. 

The  Shanghae  fowl  possesses  one  great  recommendation  as  a sitter  in  the  soft  and 
abundant  supply  of  downy  feathers  that  so  specially  distinguish  their  race,  for  under  no 
other  hens  do  the  eggs  appear  to  maintain  so  high  and  constant  a temperature.  If 
removed  out  of  their  usual  habitation  for  this  purpose,  we  should  close  them  in  their  nest 
by  lowering  the  slide,  which  should  be  well  perforated  with  air-holes ; and  in  hot  weather 
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slightly  raising  the  lid  of  the  nest  to  ensure  a full  allowance  of  air.  If  this  is  done  for 
two  or  three  days,  always  giving  them  liberty  at  the  same  time  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  there  will  be  little  risk  of  their  mistaking  their  retreat,  and  of  our  finding  them 
diligently  squatted  either  on  the  bare  hoard  or  a chalk  nest-egg. 

Mr.  Punchard’s  hens,  from  the  shortness  of  their  legs  and  the  density  of  their  fluff, 
are  especially  suited  for  this  duty,  in  which  they  have  well  satisfied  us  in  several  instances 
during  the  present  season.  They  will  thoroughly  cover  thirteen  Shanghae  eggs ; and 
though  Mr.  Sturgeon’s  and  the  larger  varieties  might  be  equal  to  a greater  number, 
thirteen  would,  in  all  cases,  probably  be  a wise  limitation,  and  result  in  the  best  and 
healthiest  broods.  A larger  number,  we  imagine,  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  daily  process 
of  turning  them,  and  more  likely  to  cause  fractures  when  the  hen  leaves  or  returns  to  her 
nest.  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked  to  us,  that  another  cause 
of  failure  where  too  large  a number  of  eggs  has  been  placed  under  a hen  is  the  inordinate 
expenditure  of  animal  heat  required  for  this  purpose,  and  to  which  but  few  hens,  and 
those  of  large  size  and  strong  constitutions,  are  equal.  Instances  have  occurred  in  our 
own  yard  when  the  hens,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  have  appeared  themselves  to 
consider  that  their  hatching  powers  had  been  unduly  taxed ; and  eggs  that  were  missed 
from  the  nest  have  been  found,  after  the  others  were  hatched,  stowed  away  some  inches 
deep  among  the  straw  and  hay,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  nest,  far  removed  from  any 
useful  proximity  to  her  body.  An  egg  imperfectly  covered  by  the  hen  while  sitting, 
of  course  marks  the  excess  beyond  the  proper  number  that  should  have  been  allowed 
her : and,  as  all  in  turn  are  likely  to  be  thus  more  or  less  exposed,  the  whole  brood  often 
suffers  from  the  unwise  desire  to  get  an  extra  chick. 

We  have  no  instance  in  our  own  yard,  nor,  indeed,  as  yet  in  our  neighbours’,  of  a 
Shanghae  stealing  her  nest,  and  there  hatching  her  brood,  because,  from  their  present  value, 
diligent  search  would  be  made  directly  she  was  found  missing,  and  her  vagabond  propen- 
sities at  once  checked ; but  with  other  hens  that  are  permitted  to  lay  away,  or  escape 
discovery  in  so  doing,  the  number  of  eggs  laid  before  they  sit  is  usually  found  to  vary 
from  nine  to  eighteen.  If  more  are  there,  it  is  almost  always  a partnership  business. 
Were  it  desirable  to  induce  a hen  to  sit  at  as  early  a period  as  possible,  her  eggs  should  be 
left  with  her ; and  so  soon  as  the  number,  be  it  more  or  less,  appears  satisfactory  to  her, 
she  is  generally  eager  to  commence  her  task  ; but  this  requires  the  bird  to  be  kept  by 
herself,  or  at  least  where  others  are  not  in  the  habit  of  laying  in  the  same  nest,  unless 
the  eggs  of  the  second  are  regularly  removed.  Where  this  is  not  done,  and  the  hen  takes 
to  her  nest,  it  is  best  to  let  her  remain  there  in  most  cases,  without  giving  her  eggs,  for 
forty-eight  hours  ; for  at  times  they  commence  their  business  somewhat  irregularly,  coming 
off  two  or  three  times  during  the  first  day  or  so,  and  often  the  first  night  going  to  perch, 
though  they  had  occupied  the  nest  during  the  whole  day.  At  the  end  of  this  period — 
earlier  if  she  manifests  continued  steadiness — the  nest  being  duly  prepared,  the  eggs  may 
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be  given  her,  placing  them  one  by  one  before  her.  If  they  are  then  husily  tucked  in  by 
her  bill,  and  brought  into  proper  order  by  sundry  contortions  of  her  body  and  wings,  it 
is  all  right,  and  we  may  reckon  on  her  sitting  closely. 

Hardly  ever  does  the  Shanghae  hen  leave  her  nest,  when  she  has  once  regularly  taken 
to  it,  more  than  once  a-day ; and  it  is  prudent  to  have  her  food  in  readiness  at  one 
certain  hour,  so  that  all  that  are  sitting  may  be  watched  off,  their  nests  examined,  their 
own  wants  provided  for,  and  their  return  seen  to  at  the  same  time.  Our  own  poultry  are 
thus  attended  to  at  about  half-past  one  o’clock,  and  seldom  is  there  a sitting  bird — except, 
perhaps,  when  the  eggs  are  just  billing — that  does  not  then  punctually  present  herself. 

They  remain  off  from  a quarter  to  half  an-hour,  rarely  exceeding  the  latter  period, 
unless  their  dinner  has  been  neglected,  and  they  are  forced  to  forage  for  themselves. 

A friend  tell  us,  in  answer  to  our  question  as  to  the  time  the  sitting  hen  might  be 
absent  from  her  nest  without  injury  to  the  eggs? — “This  would  depend  on  so  many 
contingent  circumstances,  such  as  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  strength  of  vital  power 
in  the  embryo,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  give  a decided  answer.  I think  that  usually 
a daily  absence  of  from  twenty  minutes  to  half- an-hour  is  as  much  as  should  be  en- 
couraged ; but  I believe  that  where  this  has  been  prolonged  for  several  hours,  the 
destruction  of  the  expected  brood  has  not  invariably  ensued.” — In  this  we  perfectly 
coincide,  adding  that  it  would  probably  happen  that  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  hen 
takes  place  at  a very  early  period  after  she  began  to  sit,  where  a satisfactory  brood  is 
subsequently  obtained.  A very  much  shorter  neglect  of  maternal  duties  would  be  fatal 
near  the  day  of  hatching.  But  where  we  found  a hen  heedless  of  her  charge,  and 
requiring  to  be  reminded  of  it  on  frequent  occasions,  the  employment  would  not  again 
be  afforded  her,  whatever  else  might  be  her  destination.  We  have  had  hens,  however,  in 
our  possession  whom  we  have  been  day  by  day  obliged  to  take  off,  as  no  inducement  was 
sufficient  to  lead  them  to  do  so  of  their  own  accord.  When  this  is  necessary,  the  use  of 
the  separate  lid  cover  is  apparent : being  raised,  we  have  the  power  of  lifting  the  hen  off 
her  eggs  without  risk  of  smashing  them  in  her  resistance,  a catastrophe  very  likely  to 
happen,  when  we  should  be  obliged  to  draw  her  off  in  front  or  at  the  side.  Doubtless 
the  main  object  in  this  periodical  excursion  is  to  obtain  the  necessary  sustenance  for  sup- 
porting life  in  the  bird  itself;  but  another  object,  according  to  Mr.  Trotter’s  opinion  in 
the  essay  before  alluded  to,  is  said  to  be  thus  served  : — 

“ Some  writers  speak  of  hens  that  will  not  leave  their  nest  to  obtain  food,  and  recom- 
mend meat  to  be  given  them  when  on  the  nest.  Such  hens  I have  never  seen ; but  in 
cases  of  the  kind,  in  order  to  allow  a fresh  supply  of  air  to  enter  the  eggs,  the  hen  should 
be  taken  from  the  nest  to  be  fed.  The  shell  of  the  egg  being  porous,  allows  air  to  pass 
through  it.  When  an  egg  is  heated,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  interior,  a portion  of 
air  is  driven  off,  when  the  egg  cools  down  (as  is  the  case  when  the  hen  leaves  the  hatching 
nest),  a corresponding  contraction  takes  place,  and  fresh  air  must  enter  the  egg  to  supply 
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the  place  of  that  which  was  expelled.  The  air  which  enters  must  he  such  as  is  necessary 
to  support  life ; hence  the  imperative  necessity  of  ever  keeping  the  air  pure  which  sur- 
rounds the  hens  when  sitting  by  frequently  washing  and  clearing  the  fowl-house/’ — 
“Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,”  vol.  xii.  p.  183. 

The  questions,  however,  as  to  how  far  the  shell  of  the  egg  may  be  porous  and  air 
requisite  for  the  perfect  development  of  the  embryo,  is  carefully  considered  in  the  following 
communication  from  Mr.  R.  Q.  Couch  of  Penzance : — 

“ The  subjoined  observations  are  a condensed  report  of  the  experiments  I have  from 
time  to  time  made  on  incubation.  I have  observed  no  difference  in  the  appearances  of 
the  shells  of  fresh  eggs  and  those  having  undergone  incubation,  except  perhaps  that  the 
shells  of  the  incubated  ones  are  rather  more  brittle  than  others. 

“The  lining  membrane  of  fresh  eggs  is  thin,  semi-opaque,  and  easily  torn.  As  incu- 
bation advances,  it  becomes  milky,  thick,  covered  with  minute  calcareous  points  or  specks. 
This  alteration  commences  within  one  hour  after  the  hen  has  taken  to  the  nest ; in  seven 
hours  it  looks  like  tissue-paper,  and  from  thence  advances  till  it  becomes  quite  thick,  and 
firm  in  texture  like  a tough  membrane, — points  not  very  conducive  to  the  transmission  of 
air  to  the  embryo. 

“Experiment  one. — An  egg  just  laid  was  covered  over  with  albumen,  and  allowed  to 
dry.  Then  slips  of  parchment  soaked  in  albumen  were  laid  over  the  egg,  and  allowed  to 
dry.  This  done  four  times,  taking  care  never  to  suffer  the  edges  of  two  layers  to  come 
together,  and  all  allowed  to  dry.  On  the  fourth  day  after  it  was  laid,  it  was  put,  thus 
coated,  under  a hen.  Several  were  thus  served.  Result : — Embryo  developed  as  on 
ordinary  occasions,  to  the  fourteenth  day. 

“ In  subsequent  experiments,  with  the  same  precautions,  the  chick  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion, but  could  not  escape.  The  folliculis  a'eris  not  ruptured,  ergo,  the  air  was  not 
required  for  the  embryo  during  development  till  just  before  birth.  These  experiments 
were  varied,  and  nine  papers  and  parchments  were  laid  on,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
gelatine.  Results  the  same.  Query — Is  not  the  air  in  the  egg  used  for  the  lungs  of  the 
bird,  to  give  life  per  se,  and  not  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood  ? Eggs  were  treated  as 
before,  and  carefully  examined,  and  in  no  case  was  the  air-cell  found  ruptured  till  the  nine- 
teenth day ; and  in  no  case  did  the  chick  make  any  noise  on  being  removed,  till  the  nine 
teenth  day ; ergo,  in  no  case  was  there  air  in  the  lungs  till  the  nineteenth  day — proved  by 
dissection ; the  inner  surface,  or  albuminous  surface,  of  the  membrane,  not  so  change- 
able during  incubation  as  the  external  surface  already  mentioned.  Query — Is  this  a 
distinct  membrane  ? Answer — I have  been  able  to  separate  it  everywhere.  If  so,  there 
are  three  membranes  to  the  egg. 

“ I have  varied  these  experiments,  in  every  possible  way,  with  the  same  results.  What 
would  he  the  result,  if  eggs  so  treated  were  incubated  in  a mercurial  bath,  where  no  air 
could  possibly  get  to  the  chick  ? ” 
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It  is  essential,  also,  that  the  hen  which  manifests  this  disinclination  to  leave  her  eggs — 
and  several  such  have  we  had  in  our  own  possession — should  he  taken  off,  as  otherwise 
the  functions  of  nature  are  either  checked  and  her  health  injured,  or  else  the  interior  of 
the  nest  suffers,  and  the  eggs  are  put  in  jeopardy.  Scanty,  ill-conditioned  broods  are 
usually  the  production  of  hens  with  this  habit. 

Always  daily  examine  each  nest  when  the  hen  is  off.  An  egg  may  he  broken,  and  the 
fragments  of  shell  may  dry  on  the  others,  in  places  where  the  first  efforts  of  the  young 
chicks  to  free  themselves  may  be  attempted;  and  this  double  casing  proving  too  much  for 
their  beaks,  they  eventually  die  in  the  shell.  The  hen,  moreover — either  unable  to  resist 
the  gratification  of  her  appetite,  or  to  remove  the  displeasing  fragments — sometimes 
devours  them,  and  is  afterwards  led  to  try  the  flavour  of  another  whole  one ; so  whenever, 
from  this  or  any  other  cause,  the  nest  is  found  in  a dirty  state,  obtain  at  once  a howl  of 
tepid  water,  and  place  the  eggs  in  it ; turn  the  nest  right  out,  and  make  up  a new  one ; 
then  with  a piece  of  flannel  wash  the  eggs,  gently  removing  any  substance  that  may  he 
found  adhering  to  them,  and  then  again  replace  them.  Do  not  let  the  temperature  of  the 
water  exceed  that  of  new  milk ; and,  as  soon  as  wiped  dry,  get  them  under  the  hen  at  once, 
that  no  chill  may  happen.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  fetid  atmosphere,  where 
this  is  neglected,  is  as  injurious  to  the  hen  as  offensive  to  yourself.  In  this  daily 
inspection,  count  the  eggs  over,  so  that  if  by  accident  another  hen  may  have  gained 
entrance  into  the  forbidden  precincts,  her  deposit  may  be  at  once  removed,  the  originals 
being  duly  marked.  When  there  are  other  hens  about,  it  is  better  to  shut  the  slide  while 
the  sitting-birds  are  feeding  ; for  the  full  nest  is  a sad  temptation  to  add  to  the  store  ; and 
removing  the  intruder  is  ever  a delicate  operation,  often,  as  we  have  observed  before, 
stoutly  resisted,  to  the  evident  hazard  of  the  frail  contents.  If  from  any  cause  an  egg  of 
a valuable  fowl  has  been  slightly  cracked  within  a few  days  of  hatching,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  plaster  up  the  fracture  with  a piece  of  paper  and  gum,  or  a little  collodion;  but 
we  would  give  but  little  for  the  chance,  although  instances  are  on  record,  where  the 
inmate  has  come  forth  in  due  time  and  flourished. 

Many  poultry-books  contain  directions  for  examining  the  eggs,  at  the  end  of  a week, 
by  means  of  an  aperture  in  a thin  piece  of  board  and  a candle,  so  placed  as  to  concen- 
trate the  eye  on  the  egg  illuminated  behind.  It  is  not  everybody,  however,  that  would  so 
far  rely  on  their  judgment  as  to  discard  eggs  that  did  not  appear  to  pass  this  ordeal. 
Many  miscalculations  might  probably  be  revealed  when  the  shell  was  broken  ; nor  would 
much  benefit  be  done  by  the  removal  of  a questionable  egg  at  that  early  period,  unless 
we  have  been  avaricious  at  the  outset,  and  neglected  the  warning  against  placing  too 
many  eggs  under  the  hen — the  very  practice  which  leads  to  such  results,  from  the  imperfect 
covering  she  is  enabled  to  give  them. 

Wherever  the  presence  of  an  addled  egg  is  certain,  the  sooner  it  is  away  the  better ; 
but  we  would  not  be  too  curious,  nor  occupy  too  long  a space  in  making  our  experiments. 
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The  following  is  the  result  of  a series  of  experiments,  conducted  with  much  care : — “ In 
the  fresh  egg,  whether  impregnated  or  unimpregnated,  I find  no  difference  till  after  incu- 
bation has  begun ; then  the  membrane  in  the  fertilized  egg  becomes  opaque,  as  before 
mentioned.  Fresh  eggs  are  all  alike  to  external  appearances,  so  far  as  I have  observed. 
I had  several  hens;  some  were  kept  alone,  others  with  the  cocks.  The  eggs  of  each  were 
placed  under  hens;  and  the  eggs  of  one  set  were  found,  after  eight  days’  incubation,  to 
have  undergone  no  change,  and  therefore  were  supposed  to  be  unimpregnated;  others 
were  impregnated,  and  developed  chickens.  The  cicatricula  or  punctum  of  the  unim- 
pregnated does  not  rise  to  the  upper  surface,  but  falls  generally  a little  on  the  declivity, 
sometimes  very  much,  never  at  the  upper  point.  The  yolk  is  paler  and  the  membrane 
more  adherent,  and  occasionally  the  air-sac , folliculis  a'eris,  is  absent.  These  individually 
vary,  but  collectively  are  permanent  signs.  But  the  chief  is  the  cicatricula, — in  the  un- 
impregnated it  is  pale,  with  a faint  zone  (circular)  and  slightly  wrinkled,  as  if  the  mem- 
brane was  loose.  It  is  merely  a bluish  milky  central  spot,  surrounded  with  a faint  zone. 
In  the  impregnated,  the  cicatricula  is  well  marked,  and  the  surrounding  zone  brilliant, 
and  increases  in  size  as  incubation  goes  on.  Both  increase  in  size — one  pale,  the  other 
brilliant.  There  are  other  points  which  require  the  microscope  to  detect.” — E.  Q.  Couch. 

In  Cornwall,  it  is  usual  to  test  the  eggs  on  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  day,  by 
placing  them  in  a bowl  of  tepid  water ; the  stronger  ones  are  in  immediate  motion, 
bobbing  and  reeling  on  the  smooth  surface,  for  the  vessel  must  be  kept  perfectly  still. 
These  wiped,  and  returned  to  the  hen,  the  fainter  movements  of  the  rest  are  watched,  and 
similarly  treated ; but  where  no  indication  of  life  is  given  by  any  motion  whatever,  the 
sun  or  a candle  is  employed  to  reveal  the  contents,  and  finally  a conclusive  shake  with  a 
gurgling  echo  removes  all  doubt. 

Hens  are  said  to  hatch  on  the  completion  of  the  twenty-first  day ; but  where  fresh 
eggs  have  fallen  to  the  care  of  an  attentive  sitter,  and  the  weather  has  been  warm,  this 
period  is  constantly  reduced  by  twenty-four,  and  in  some  few  cases  by  thirty-six  hours. 
We  think  ill  of  a brood,  where  the  eggs  were  placed  under  the  hen  at  roosting-time,  that 
did  not  present  many  billed  eggs  at  least  on  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  day ; and  the 
next  morning  the  majority  should  be  out  and  strong.  The  chickens  are  constantly  heard 
chirruping  within  their  prison  some  hours  before  the  least  sign  is  visible  of  their  beaks 
being  at  work  upon  their  covering,  Where  the  young  bird  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  it 
works  round  the  top  of  the  shell  till  it  has  cut  out  a sort  of  flap  or  cover,  dividing  the 
shell  into  two  unequal  parts ; the  smaller  one  is  pushed  back,  though  on  one  side  attached 
by  the  interior  membrane  to  the  larger,  and  exit  is  thus  effected.  In  the  morning  the 
two  parts  are  constantly  found  conveniently  packed  away  one  within  the  other,  occupying 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  room,  if  the  hen  has  not  already  ejected  them. 

“ Let  well  alone  ” is  here  a wise  maxim  ; but  our  rule  is  to  examine  how  matters  stand, 
as  the  hour  approaches,  when  the  period  of  twenty-one  days  has  passed;  and  if  eggs  are 
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found  billed,  but  the  chickens  within  in  a weak  state,  we  proceed  to  give  assistance  by 
widening  the  breach.  If  eggs  are  found  without  any  indication  of  life  within,  but 
apparently  not  addled,  we  break  the  shell  cautiously  as  near  the  usual  position  of  the  bill 
as  we  can ; but  we  are  commonly  presented  with  a dead  chick,  or  one  where  from 
weakness  the  yolk  has  not  been  properly  absorbed.  Its  chance  for  life,  therefore,  is  but 
slight.  Strong,  full-grown  chickens  are  at  times  found  lifeless,  from  inability  to  break 
the  inner  film,  which  in  many  cases  would  seem  to  present  more  difficulty  than  the  shell 
itself.  The  White  Shanghaes  have  this  membrane  of  peculiar  thickness,  and  early  in  the 
year,  from  this  cause,  losses  are  spoken  of.  The  buff  and  darker  varieties,  if  the  eggs 
were  not  stale  and  had  been  properly  kept,  seldom  suffer. 

But  let  us  speak  plainly,  both  as  to  ivhen  we  are  to  assist  the  chicken  in  emerging 
from  its  shell,  and  how  we  are  to  perform  this  delicate  operation. 

The  first  should  be  at  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-first  day,  when  the  shell  is  yet  whole 
and  the  bird  appears  to  be  weak.  A small  pair  of  scissors,  with  rather  blunted  points 
to  prevent  the  hazard  of  punctures  from  a slip,  is  a good  instrument  to  use.  Gently 
removing  back  the  edge  of  the  shell  to  a sufficient  distance,  proceed  to  the  inner  film  or 
membrane  inclosing  the  bird,  whose  beak  alone  is  often  the  only  part  visible.  This  must 
be  cut,  as  rolling  it  back  might  rupture  some  of  the  small  blood-vessels,  not  yet  taken 
up,  and  which  are  situated  in  immediate  contiguity  to  this  covering;  and  a loss  of  blood 
is  so  severe  a drain  at  this  early  period,  that  recovery  is  rarely  witnessed  when  this  has 
happened.  Separating  and  softly  pushing  back  this  skin,  we  release  the  head ; and 
moistening  the  bill  and  membrane  with  warm  milk  on  a feather,  we  place  it  again  beneath 
the  hen;  but  having  once  begun,  we  must  continue  to  aid  nature ; and  every  two  hours, 
sometimes  more  frequently,  till  the  bird  is  out  or  dead,  wre  must  inspect  it,  and  further 
relieve  it  from  the  pressure  of  the  membrane,  which  is  so  apt  to  dry  and  harden  round 
the  chick,  as  to  require  constant  moistening  to  enable  it  to  make  its  efforts  with  success. 
But  this  treatment  must  have  a successful  issue  within  three  or  four  hours,  or  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  prolonged  operation  proves  fatal.  In  the  case  of  the  unbilled  bird  the 
shell  should  be  gently  removed  at  the  thick  end  of  the  egg,  proceeding  as  before. 

Whenever  eggs  are  hatching  well,  or  even  fairly,  leave  them  alone  ; but  if,  at  the  last, 
after  the  due  period,  you  find  some  two  or  three  eggs  in  this  weakly  state,  while  their 
brothers  and  sisters  are  active  and  vigorous  in  their  new  form,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  some  cautious  assistance, — as  the  chance  of  life,  if  you  withhold  it,  is  faint  indeed. 
The  process  is  not  an  agreeable  one,  and  a mummy  from  the  Great  Pyramid  would  be  a 
more  pleasant  subject  for  unrolling  than  a weakly  chicken  from  its  egg. 

Shanghaes  are  peculiarly  strong  in  the  egg,  and  rarely  fail  to  make  their  escape  from 
this  inclosure  by  their  own  unaided  powers.  But  in  the  month  of  February  1852  we  had 
to  hatch  several  young  pullet’s  eggs,  when,  of  course,  the  powers  of  the  embryo  were 
in  proportion  to  tbe  youth  of  their  parents ; and  still  further  were  they  then  reduced  by 
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severity  of  weather.  Finding  they  made  no  progress  by  themselves,  and  were  evidently 
getting  worse  and  worse,  a daring  companion  undertook  the  task,  and,  aided  by  the 
gentleness  of  the  hen  herself  (a  great  point  of  merit  in  the  Shanghae  race),  ushered  a 
numerous  family  of  gasping  creatures  into  their  new  state  of  existence,  two-thirds  of  which 
rewarded  her  efforts  by  living  and  doing  Avell.  We  afforded  similar  aid  to  some  Dorking 
and  Polish  chickens,  also  bred  from  pullets;  but  they  did  not  turn  out  so  well,  being  of 
weaker  constitutions,  and  with  them  many  casualties  occurred.  If  chickens  thus  treated 
survive  the  first  night,  there  is  a fair  chance  for  rearing  them ; for  injuries  received  during 
the  hatching  process,  and  the  consequence  of  such  assistance  as  we  have  now  described, 
either  prove  fatal  within  the  twenty-four  hours,  or,  if  the  patient  outlives  that  period,  its 
natural  vigour  enables  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  brood,  which  came  into  the  world 
under  happier  circumstances. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  twenty-first  day  as  the  limit ; after  which,  if  our  chickens  are 
not  then  out  of  the  shell,  we  should  only  expect  ar  weak  and  sickly  brood,  if  indeed  they 
are  hatched  at  all.  After  the  twenty-second  day  we  never  had  live  chickens  produced. 
But  in  Mr.  Punchard’s  valuable  schedule  of  returns  of  the  productiveness  of  eggs  sold  by 
him,  during  the  year  1852,  we  have  the  following  two  instances  of  prolonged  hatching. 


No. 

Number 
of  eggs 
bought. 

Number 

productive. 

Miles 

travelled. 

The  eggs  were  slow  in  hatching, — one  on  the  twenty-second  day, 
the  others  by  degrees  to  the  twenty-seventh;  the  remaining  four 
eggs  had  dead  chickens  therein,  fine  birds,  but  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  able  to  break  through  the  shell ; one  that  did  hatch 
was  assisted  in  this.  The  chickens  are  now  thriving,  and  fine 
birds,. — two  dark,  three  cinnamon. 

13 

9 

5 

220  H 

19 

12 

9 

360  . 

Three  of  the  eggs  were  rotten,. — nine  had  birds  in  them;  six  of 
these  came  out  at  the  proper  time,  of  which  six  two  died  within 
a day  or  two,  the  other  three  did  not  come  till  the  twenty-fourth 
day,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  One  of  the  four  was  killed  by  a 
dog ; three  remain  strong  but  small  birds. 

No.  13  is  certainly  an  extreme  case:  a chicken  hatched  on  the  twenty- seventh  day  of 
incubation  must  have  had  the  formation  of  the  embryo  checked  by  some  most  unusual 
cause  ; but  it  is  more  extraordinary  how  vitality  was  preserved  in  the  chick  for  a period 
so  much  exceeding  that  assigned  by  nature  for  its  abode  within  the  shell.  But  out  of 
sixty-three  cases,  recorded  by  Mr.  Punchard,  the  two  here  referred  to  are  the  only  ones 
where  it  is  mentioned  that  the  chickens  were  hatched  after  the  usual  period. 

It  often  proves  convenient  to  set  two  hens  at  the  same  time  ; for  not  only,  if  accidents 
happen,  may  the  two  broods  be  united,  but  on  the  hatching  day  it  constantly  occurs  that, 
to  prevent  the  newly-born  chicks  being  crushed  by  eggs  that  are  behind  time,  we  wish  to 
give  all  that  are  hatched  to  one  hen,  while  the  other  takes  charge  of  the  eggs  alone.  Not 
only  does  this  give  security  to  the  chicks,  who  run  great  hazard  of  being  crushed  by  the 
eggs  if  they  are  kept  for  any  prolonged  space  under  their  mother,  but  they  are  also  liable 
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to  get  entangled  in  the  fragments  of  those  that  have  been  cast  off;  hut  the  unhatched 
eggs  also  stand  a far  better  chance  of  giving  us  living  inmates;  for  when  a hen  finds 
chickens  under  her,  she  sits  higher  from  the  eggs,  and  less  warmth  is  consequently 
afforded  them  at  the  very  time  they  require  most. 

Few  poultry-keepers  are  willing  to  allow  the  eggs  and  chickens  of  valuable  varieties 
to  take  their  chance,  without  more  or  less  assistance,  when  they  first  manifest  an  intention 
to  quit  their  shell  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  year,  and  when,  as  is  the  case  with 
Shanghaes  especially,  many  a brood  is  anxiously  cherished  with  a view  to  the  chicken 
prizes  of  the  following  Christmas. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  so  often  asked — In  what  month  should  we  begin  to  sit 
Shanghaes  ? — In  the  south-west  of  England  we  might  probably  do  so,  with  advantage,  a 
month  before  the  northern  and  eastern  counties.  But  even  in  Mounts  Bay,  the  most 
favoured  locality  as  regards  temperature,  we  have  not  found  it  answer  to  hatch  before  the 
latter  part  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  In  November  no  difference  is  dis- 
cernible between  some  of  our  own  and  our  neighbours’  April  birds  as  compared  with  their 
seniors.  This  is  the  experience  of  others  also,  and  we  know  that  Captain  Hornby,  in  the 
November  of  1852,  had  cockerels  hatched  in  June  that  fully  equalled  in  weight  others 
hatched  even  in  April,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  residence  being  in  Lancashire. 

So  much  depends  on  the  accidents  of  weather  and  the  management  of  fowls,  that  a 
general  rule  is  inapplicable  to  many  individual  cases  ; but  so  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
we  should  put  the  middle  of  March  as  quite  time  enough  to  behold  our  first  Shanghae 
chickens  of  the  year.  With  good  store  of  eggs  before  us,  hens  imploring  them  of  us,  and 
the  good  price  that  public  opinion  continues  to  set  upon  their  chickens,  many  are,  doubt- 
less, tempted  to  try  for  early  broods,  as  we  ourselves  have  often  yielded  to  the  temptation. 
But  the  result  would  only  add  strength  to  our  former  opinion  ; for,  though  the  chicks 
may  he  hatched  in  fair  proportions  to  the  eggs,  it  is  the  subsequent  two  or  three  weeks  of 
chickenhood  that  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  carry  them  through.  Where  large  well- 
lighted  lofts  are  at  hand,  with  an  occasional  run  on  a sunny  morning,  or,  better  still,  the 
floor  of  an  empty  greenhouse,  one  would  suppose  them  most  secure, — but  even  when  thus 
favoured  they  often  make  hut  little  progress,  and  are  ’ constantly  outstripped  by  their 
juniors,  who,  commencing  their  existence  at  a more  advanced  season,  enjoy  abroad  the 
air  and  exercise  which  are  so  unequally  compensated  by  the  artificial  warmth  and  protec- 
tion of  such  buildings.  We  have  seen  a four-roomed  cottage,  uninhabited — at  least  by 
human  tenants, — each  apartment  containing  a sitting-hen,  or  one  whose  labours  had  been 
rewarded  by  a numerous  family.  They  were  well  managed,  and  by  a constant  change  of 
food,  and  liberal  rations  of  lettuce  leaves  and  other  green  provenders,  became,  in  due 
course,  pullets  and  cockerels,  for  which  many  a guinea  has  changed  hands.  But  still, 
taking  rent,  food,  and  attendance  into  question,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  they 
paid ; and  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  the  genial  warmth  of  spring,  uncer- 
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tain  though  it  is,  stimulated  to  more  rapid  growth,  while  they  roamed  at  large,  were 
probably  the  more  remunerative  portion  of  the  flock. 

But  few  of  our  readers  possess  such  special  accommodation  ; and  even  where  this  is  at 
hand,  skilful  attendance  and  great  judgment,  as  to  food  and  exercise,  are  also  essential. 
Wherever  Shanghae  chickens  are  destined  to  live  apart  from  these  luxuries,  we  repeat  that 
March  is  time  enough  for  them  to  make  their  first  appearance ; and  Mr.  Sturgeon's  cata- 
logue of  his  recent  sale  would  induce  us  to  think  that  his  opinion  agreed  with  ours, — his 
cockerels  and  pullets  dating  very  generally  from  March  or  April,  the  February  birds  being 
far  from  numerous. 

In  Cornwall  we  continue  to  set  the  eggs  till  the  early  part  of  August.  In  the 
year  1852,  September  witnessed  the  exit  of  a young  family,  which  braved  a cold  wet 
autumn  with  impunity.  Their  progress  is  slower,  both  in  growth  and  feathering;  nor 
should  we  expect  fine  specimens  from  chicks  so  roughly  treated.  But  they  are  now 
thriving,  as  others  did  last  year,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  equally  acceptable  for  domestic 
purposes  from  Christmas  till  succeeded  by  those  of  another  year. 

We  have  here  spoken  of  the  time  to  set  Shanghae  eggs.  Connected  with  this  is  the 
period  when  to  place  eggs  under  the  hens ; for  we  do  not  regard  the  two  periods  as  by  any 
means  identical. 

The  Shanghae,  in  early  spring,  when  her  laying  powers  are  at  the  highest,  is 
always  anxious  to  justify  her  owner’s  good  opinion  of  her  in  this  respect.  After  devot- 
ing about  four  weeks  to  the  exclusive  charge  of  her  young  ones,  she  again  seeks  the 
nest,  and,  although  after  depositing  her  egg  she  returns  to  her  brood,  her  attentions 
gradually  fall  off ; in  a week  or  so  more  she  finally  closes  the  connexion  by  ascending 
to  the  perch  at  night.  In  the  early  months  of  Spring,  Shanghae  chickens  require  the 
mother’s  warmth  for  a longer  period  than  this,  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  retarding 
that  of  their  feathers — for  nature  is  evidently  unequal  to  cany  on  both  these  operations  at 
once  on  the  scale  required.  We  should  therefore  prefer  setting  them  at  this  season  under 
a Dorking,  or  some  other  hen  with  whom  they  could  remain  for  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
But  eggs  that  are  to  be  hatched  in  April  or  May  may  be  entrusted  to  mothers  of  their  own 
variety ; for  though  she  may  abandon  her  charge  at  an  equally  early  period,  the  chicks 
will  then  he  perfectly  competent  to  look  after  themselves.  Though  appearing  less  pro- 
tected against  the  weather  than  others  of  the  same  age,  they  have  always  done  well  with 
us,  and  certainly  never  given  us  any  reason  to  consider  them  as  less  hardy  than  those  of 
any  other  variety  of  fowls. 

Late  autumn  chickens  will  be  attended  by  their  mothers  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks — 
showing  that  it  is  only  the  discharge  of  other  duties,  namely,  the  production  of  eggs, 
that  induces  them  to  leave  their  young  at  other  seasons  of  the  year;  and  the  late 
Autumn  months,  as  housekeepers  well  know,  give  the  least  returns  in  the  columns  of  our 
egg-hooks. 
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So  far,  then,  for  the  sitting  Shanghae  hen,  and  her  management  at  that  interesting 
period;  hut  since  chickens  at  times  come  into  existence  hy  other  means  than  those  pro- 
vided hy  nature  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  be  expected  to  say  something  of  those  several 
contrivances  that  have  been  introduced  for  converting  the  egg  into  a chicken. 

Here,  as  in  other  matters,  nature  was  man’s  first  instructor.  Many  of  the  Serpent 
tribe,  the  Crocodile,  and  among  birds  the  Ostrich,  deposit  their  eggs  on  a sunny  sand- 
bank , and,  without  further  care  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  their  progeny  in  due  course 
appears. 

The  Egyptians — both  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  days — with  these  instances  before 
them,  became  adepts  in  the  artificial  modes  of  hatching.  Their  apparatus  was  a large 
oven,  with  the  means  of  regulating  the  temperature  in  the  bed  of  sand  in  which  the  eggs 
were  deposited.  Mr.  Cantelo’s  hydro-incubator  is  a substitute  for  the  sand,  and  which 
many  a village  poultry-fancier  has  experimentally  imitated  in  the  lamp  and  hollow  tin 
box,  in  which,  surrounded  hy  water,  his  dozen  eggs  are  deposited,  and  day  by  day  so 
anxiously  watched. 

The  hatching  part  of  the  business  presents  no  great  difficulty,  the  principal  point,  of 
course,  being  the  maintenance  of  regular  temperature ; but  when  the  chickens  attain  the 
age  of  two  or  three  weeks,  then  we  are  made  aware  how  hard  is  the  task  of  substituting 
other  means  for  those  designed  by  Providence.  However  strong  before,  then  inevitably 
comes  the  drooping  wing,  the  heavy  eye,  and  the  slouching  carriage,  which  tell  their  own 
tale, — in  spite  of  gutta-percha  chicken-mothers,  and  a host  of  similar  apologies  for  maternal 
warmth  and  care.  With  poultry  as  with  game,  we  know  how  seldom  the  young  are 
successfully  reared  in  great  quantities  for  two  successive  seasons  on  the  same  spot. 
To  give  artificial  hatching  a chance  of  proving  a remunerative  speculation,  it  must 
be  done  on  a large  scale.  Here  we  find  another  obstacle:  the  ground  is  soon  tainted, 
and  before  the  chickens  are  sufficiently  old  to  be  sent  out  to  walk,  the  seeds  of  disease 
are  sown,  and  a rapid  reduction  of  their  numbers  quickly  ensues.  We  should  find  enough 
of  disappointment  in  endeavouring  to  rear  a dozen  chickens  so  hatched;  but  far  beyond 
the  mere  numerical  proportion  would  be  our  dissatisfaction,  were  the  experiment  made 
with  full  trays  of  even  a moderate-sized  apparatus,  whether  of  Mr.  Cantelo’s  or  of  any 
other  description. 

As  an  exceedingly  clever  mechanical  imitation  of  a natural  process,  it  certainly  merits 
our  approbation ; but  until  we  can  rear  as  well  as  hatch  them,  chickens  for  the  million 
must  be  reserved  for  the  discoveries  of  future  years.  The  present  proprietors  thus  allude 
to  the  merits  of  their  machine  : — 

“ It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Patent  Incubator  will  hatch  and  bring-up  every  egg  to 
a fowl.  From  12  to  30  per  cent.,  after  great  experience,  has  been  found  to  be  the  dis- 
count. A one-tray  machine  will  enable  the  party  who  properly  attends  to  it  to  produce 
on  an  average  75  birds  to  the  hatch, — eighteen  of  these  in  the  year  being  1350  fowls. 
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A very  different  result  indeed  to  a hen,  which  sits  but  twice  in  the  twelve  months,  and 
does  not  rear  up  eight  chickens  at  a hatch  ! A two-tray  Incubator  and  one  Mother  will 
produce  2700  a-year,  and  so  on  in  proportion — a thousand  eggs’  machine  being  capable 
of  producing  13,500  full-grown  fowls  per  annum.  There  is  nothing  in  the  principle  to 
prevent  millions  of  eggs  being  hatched  eighteen  times  in  a year,  by  one  machine.” 

Nothing,  let  it  he  observed,  is  here  said  as  to  the  main  point  of  issue — the  number  of 
chickens  actually  reared.  Then  follows  this  tempting  comparison : — 

“To  feed  up  an  ox  to  twelve  hundred  pounds  weight  usually  takes  five  years.  To 
feed  the  same  weight  of  poultry  can  be  accomplished  in  ninety- six  days,  at  less  than  half 
the  cost  for  food.  This  makes  the  return  quicker';  and  a small  capital  employed  in  the 
poultry  business,  according  to  their  system,  will  do  wonders.” 

It  would  seem  that  some  extraordinary  good  fortune,  in  avoiding  the  mortality  that 
happens  in  the  best-managed  yards,  is  here  brought  into  the  calculation ; and,  according 
to  this  statement,  the  sooner  our  cattle-sheds  are  devoted  to  feathered  feeding  stock  the 
better  for  the  farmer.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  projectors  are  too  sanguine,  and  that 
hitherto,  at  least,  the  result  of  their  experiments  has  not  borne  out  their  claim  for  public 
patronage.  They  conclude  with  telling  us  that — 

“ Regarded  in  a public  point  of  view,  the  Hydro-Incubator  ought  to  be  considered  as 
an  invention  deserving  of  great  praise,  since  it  is  a new  and  perfect  plan  for  increasing 
the  quantity  of  human  food,  and  very  materially  diminishing  its  cost.  If  the  good  King 
Henry  the  Great  of  France  deserved  credit  for  his  benevolent  wish,  that  every  peasant  in 
his  dominions  might  have  a fowl  to  put  in  the  pot  for  his  Sunday’s  dinner,  how  many 
more  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Cantelo  for  the  ingenuity,  labour,  and  patience  he  has  em- 
ployed, in  thus  contriving  the  means  for  carrying  that  worthy  monarch’s  wishes  into 
effect.” 

Again,  we  are  unwilling  to  admit  their  conclusion.  Has  poultry,  we  ask,  been  ren- 
dered cheaper  by  artificial  hatching?  Now  the  only  evidence  to  prove  this  satisfactorily 
would  be  a balance  sheet  of  poultry  thus  raised,  fed,  and  sold ; and  this  document  is  not 
forthcoming. 

But  our  sitting-hen’s  task  is  now  complete,  and  we  must  therefore  attend  to  her  in 
another  sphere  of  duty. 
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THE  SHANGHAE  CHICKEN. 

Were  we  to  take  a Shanghae  chicle  some  three  or  four  hours  after  leaving  the  shell — so 
soon,  in  fact,  as  it  is  dry — and  compare  it  with  an  egg  the  same  in  size  as  that  from  which 
it  had  issued,  we  might  well  wonder  how  it  could  have  been  packed  away  in  so  limited 
an  abode.  One  cause  of  this  amazing  increase  of  size  is  evident.  As  the  adult  bird 
possesses  the  peculiar  pluffy  plumage  that  distinguishes  it  from  other  varieties,  so  is  the 
chick  covered  with  a proportionate  amount  of  down.  This,  while  wet,  is  easily  com- 
pressed, and  lies  flat  on  the  body ; hut  when  dried  by  the  mother’s  warmth  it  resembles 
plush,  with  a long  thick  pile,  proving  a most  efficient  protection  against  weather,  and  of 
great  apparent  bulk. 

In  colour,  Mr.  Sturgeon’s  chickens,  with  those  of  the  larger  breeds,  vary  but  little. 
They  are  of  a rich  creamy-white,  Avith  occasionally  a very  light  brown  tint  on  the  head 
and  wing ; but  some  that  we  have  had  might  be  fairly  termed  canary.  The  bill  and  feet 
are  pale  flesh  colour ; the  latter,  with  the  legs,  regularly  feathered  from  the  first.  Mr. 
Punchard’s  and  the  darker  coloured  varieties  do  not  differ  so  much  in  the  colour  of  the 
chickens  as  might  be  supposed  from  their  great  contrast  in  a matured  state.  In  several 
broods  of  various  sorts,  hatched  during  the  season  of  1852,  the  lightest  coloured  chickens 
have  almost  invariably  proved  cockerels  ; for  the  sex,  as  we  shall  soon  show,  is  manifest 
at  a very  early  period  of  their  existence. 

If  some  of  the  chickens  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  nest  during  the  first  day,  while 
the  hen  is  concluding  her  task  with  any  rather  backward  eggs,  let  them,  at  all  events,  be 
returned  to  her  when  the  houses  are  closed  for  the  night.  Do  what  you  will — contrive 
the  snuggest  retreats  of  flannel,  and  place  them  in  the  warmest  nooks — you  cannot  provide 
for  them  so  well  as  the  hen  ; and  weakly  as  the  little  things  may  appear,  if  she  is  a good 
mother,  and  understands  her  business,  we  shall  probably  find  them  strong  and  hearty  the 
next  morning  ; but  if  otherwise,  the  chances  most  assuredly  are  that  our  coddling  could 
have  done  no  good. 

■When  we  find  the  hen  careless,  or  trampling  on  her  chickens  before  all  are  out  of  the 
shell,  it  is  certainly  prudent  to  withdraw  them  till  night,  both  that  her  attention  may  be 
given  exclusively  to  the  remaining  eggs,  and  that  the  juveniles  may  run  no  hazard  from 
her  ill-considered  excitement  and  irritation.  A hot-water  plate,  covered  with  several  layers 
of  flannel  to  moderate  the  heat,  and  placed  in  a basket  in  a warm  room,  is  a good  proxy 
for  their  mother  till  the  approach  of  evening  restores  her  to  a safer  state  of  composure. 
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Food  will  be  neither  required  nor  beneficial,  unless  the  chicks  have  been  taken  from  the  nest 
very  early  in  the  morning,  when  a little  bread  soaked  in  milk  may  be  placed  before  them, 
or  their  beaks  gently  dipped  in  it.  The  favourite  applications  of  warm  beer,  peppercorns, 
and  other  warming  condiments,  are  worse  than  useless;  excepting  only  in  those  cases 
where  matters  are  clearly  going  hard  with  the  little  ones,  and  some  stimulant  becomes 
absolutely  necessary.  Nature,  it  would  seem,  provides  a sufficiency  of  nutriment  in  the 
yolk  of  the  egg,  taken  up  by  the  chick  previously  to  quitting  the  shell,  to  last  for  the 
twenty-four  hours  after  its  exit.  We  have  never  seen  food  pressed  upon  them  during 
this  period  with  advantage ; nor  do  wre  believe  it  is  at  all  desirable  to  force  the  appetite, 
which  is  sure  to  make  its  wants  known  at  a sufficiently  early  period.  Impress  this  rule 
on  your  servant,  and  also  act  upon  it  yourself.  Avoid  all  unnecessary  handling  of  newly- 
hatched  chicks,  if  they  have  been  removed  from  the  nest  keep  them  warm  and  quiet.  If 
with  the  hen,  it  renders  her  at  once  anxious  and  fidgetty ; and  more  than  once  have  we 
seen  the  blow,  aimed  at  the  fingers  that  were  about  to  replace  or  scrutinize  the  chickens, 
miss  its  aim  and  split  the  unfortunate’s  skull. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  a hen  has  hatched  is  the  best  time  for  changing 
chickens  to  and  from  different  mothers ; at  a later  period,  many  hens  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  them,  and  even  violently  maltreat  them  ; but  now  the  more  you  can  place  beneath 
them,  the  better  they  seem  pleased.  Not  that  we  would  ask  too  much  of  one,  and  deprive 
another  hen ; for  when  the  latter  has  completed  the  process  of  incubation,  it  seems  but 
just  that  she  should  have  her  reward  in  the  happiness  that  the  attendant  brood  so  palpably 
affords  ; so,  where  we  found  eight  or  nine  chickens,  we  would  leave  them ; nor  should 
more  than  thirteen,  or  at  the  most  fifteen,  be  given  to  any  one  mother.  We  all  occasionally 
find  ourselves  “ counting  our  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,”  and  frequently  the 
deficiency  is  serious.  Not  desiring,  therefore,  to  see  our  favourite  hens  perambulating  the 
court  with  too  scanty  a train,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  uniting  them  with  some  other 
brood  ; and,  provided  the  chicks  are  nearly  of  an  age,  little  danger  is  incurred.  We  are 
speaking,  be  it  remembered,  of  hens  that  have  just  hatched.  If  two  hens,  indeed,  hatch 
the  same  day,  and  their  united  progeny  do  not  exceed  thirteen  or  fifteen,  our  place  is  to 
unite  them,  and  give  to  one-  of  the  mothers  any  older  chickens,  for  which  we  desire  longer 
maternal  superintendence  than  they  might  be  likely  to  obtain  from  their  own  parent ; 
but  in  such  cases  the  hen,  from  which  the  chickens  have  been  taken,  should  be  secluded 
for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  she  will  altogether  sanction  the  exchange. 

When  mortality  of  any  kind  has  so  thinned  a brood,  of  ten  days  or  a fortnight  old,  that 
it  appears  desirable  to  place  them  with  some  newly-hatched  chickens,  the  hen,  at  first, 
frequently  offers  no  opposition  to  this  addition  to  her  family ; but  her  own  rightful  progeny, 
though  but  a day  old,  will  manifest  so  decided  a disinclination  to  their  foster-brothers  and 
sisters,  as  to  direct  their  mother’s  attention  to  the  intruders,  whose  fate  is  soon  decided, 
unless  quickly  removed. 
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Let  our  readers,  however,  remember  that  we  are  here  speaking  of  Shangliae  fowls  only ; 
other  hens  are  by  no  means  so  generally  disposed  to  allow  chickens  to  be  thus  palmed 
upon  them,  and  a fractured  skull  is  then  a common  result  of  our  experiment.  Many,  indeed, 
will  at  once  attack  your  hand  with  the  utmost  exasperation,  when  introduced  for  any 
purpose  into  the  nest. 

On  the  day  which  follows  hatching,  the  food  of  chickens  becomes  a matter  of  conse- 
quence. Although,  on  the  whole,  sloppy  mixtures  of  any  kind  may  be  objectionable,  a 
saucer  of  bread  and  new  milk  is  at  first  decidedly  useful, — care  being  taken  that  it  is  not 
left  with  them  so  long  as  to  run  any  chance  of  its  becoming  sour.  With  this,  bread 
crumbs,  a portion  of  hard-boiled  egg,  and  dry  fresh-made  curd,  are  the  safest  diet  for  two 
or  three  days,  when  small  refuse  wheat  should  be  added  ; the  sweepings  of  a barn,  for 
instance,  where  the  grains  have  been  partially  broken,  soon  draw  their  attention  to  this 
new  article  of  food,  to  which  no  other  is  preferred,  and  none  administered  with  better 
effect.  Rice — boiled  for  six  minutes,  kept  well  stirred  when  on  the  fire,  and  afterwards 
carefully  drained — is  also  given;  and  all  fowls,  of  every  age,  whether  of  Eastern  origin  or 
otherwise,  greedily  devour  it.  It  has,  of  course,  great  advantages  in  guarding  against 
diarrhsea, — the  most  fatal  disease  to  which  chickens,  old  or  young,  are  ever  subject. 

A curious  story  is  told,  we  think,  of  the  Emu — the  Australian  ostrich.  It  is  said  that 
whenever  their  nest  is  found,  apart  from  it,  at  some  few  yards’  distance,  is  laid  a solitary  egg; 
this,  when  the  eggs  on  which  the  parent  is  sitting  are  somewhat  advanced  towards  hatch- 
ing, is  broken  by  her,  and  rapid  decomposition  following,  a rich  insect  larder  is  provided 
for  the  young  as  soon  as  they  escape  from  the  shell.  No  poultry-keeper  can  have  failed 
to  notice  the  avidity  with  which  a young  chicken  pursues,  and,  if  successful,  devours  the 
incautious  fly  or  gnat  that  has  ventured  within  their  reach  ; and  many,  in  consequence, 
are  induced  to  add  animal  food  to  their  chickens’  bill  of  fare.  This  we  cannot  approve, 
save  only  in  special  cases  of  a very  cold  season  early  in  the  year,  and  where  close  confine- 
ment has  been  necessary.  We  objected  to  it  when  speaking  of  the  management  of  breeding 
stock,  and  do  so  still  more  strongly  when  it  is  proposed  to  administer  it  to  chickens, 
believing  that  disease  often  arises  from  diet  so  wholly  different  from  what  nature  would 
provide,  in  the  shape  of  worms  or  insects.  Leeks  and  onions — tops  and  all — shredded 
small,  should  not  be  omitted;  they  are  excellent  from  the  earliest  days  of  chickenhood, 
and  are  best  mixed  with  bread-crumbs,  or  the  meal  which  is  given  in  the  crumbly  state, 
before  spoken  of.  Fresh  oatmeal,  whole  or  scalded,  is  an  excellent  addition  to  any 
dietary. 

In  ten  days  or  a fortnight  good  barley  comes  into  use, — not  such  as  has  heated  in  the 
stack  or  sprouted  in  the  field ; but  the  best  quality  you  can  obtain,  and  the  highest  price 
given  for  it  will  probably  be  the  best  economy.  Damaged  corn  may,  indeed,  be  consumed 
by  adult  poultry  ; but  we  still  think,  even  with  their  marvellous  powers  of  digestion,  that 
some  hazard  is  thereby  incurred,  and  we  should  always  rather  see  our  pigs  devouring  it. 
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with  the  full  satisfaction  that  the  few  shillings  employed  in  procuring  the  best  quality 
were  profitably  bestowed. 

Whatever  meal  is  used  should  be  given  mixed  with  water — for  very  young  chickens  new 
milk  would  be  preferable — till  it  becomes  a crumbly  mass,  falling  readily  to  pieces  when 
thrown  to  them.  Hemp-seed  is  often  strongly  recommended,  but  should  be  given  only  occa- 
sionally, and  then  with  caution,  lest  its  great  heating  properties  might  cause  disease  of 
the  skin,  and  thus  impede  feathering.  Buck-wheat,  especially  when  boiled,  and  linseed 
are  a useful  change  ; for  with  poultry,  as  with  all  the  other  live-stock  of  our  farm-yard, 
variety  in  food  is  essential  to  their  well-doing.  Of  all  green  food,  none  exceeds  the 
leaves  of  lettuce,  to  which  many  a vacant  corner  in  the  garden  might  be  wisely  devoted, 
and,  next  to  these,  the  leaves  of  mangel-wurzel  have  the  preference.  But  few  things  of 
this  sort  come  amiss  to  them  ; and  wdien  a grass  exercising-ground  is  at  hand,  the 
smaller  and  finer  the  oft-topped  blades,  the  more  they  are  appreciated  by  both  old  and 
young  alike. 

“ I quite  agree  with  you,”  says  a very  successful  breeder,  “ as  to  the  uselessness — not  to 
use  a stronger  term — of  pressing  nourishment  of  any  kind  upon  the  chicken  for  the  first 
twelve  hours  after  its  liberation  from  the  shell,  and  also  of  the  inexpediency  of  those  stimu- 
lants so  constantly  administered  in  the  shape  of  pepper-corns,  ale,  &c.  My  own  practice  is 
to  leave  the  brood  quietly  under  the  hen,  unless  I have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  hatch- 
ing very  irregularly,  until  the  morning  subsequent  to  that  on  which  the  first  chick  makes 
its  appearance.  I then  remove  the  brood,  with  the  mother,  to  some  convenient  building, 
and  at  once  offer  a hearty  meal  of  corn  and  water  to  the  latter,  taking  care  to  have  a hard- 
boiled  egg,  well  rubbed  up  with  the  crumbs  of  very  stale  wheaten  bread,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  long-expected  strangers  ; water,  in  a shallow  plate,  is  not  omitted.  I find  a 
considerable  quantity  of  this  food  is  soon  demolished,  and  liberally  do  I supply  them  with  it. 
On  the  second  day  I vary  this  mixture  with  a meal  or  two  of  groats,  respecting  which,  as 
an  article  of  food,  I find  it  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  It  is  true  that  it  is  somewhat 
expensive;  but  as  it  is  required  only  for  a limited  period, — until  the  brood  is  of  an  age 
to  enjoy  a handful  of  barley,  or,  still  better,  of  wheat, — the  difference  in  price  is  not 
great;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  coarser  grain 
last  alluded  to.  I am  also  accustomed  to  vary  this  dietary  by  an  occasional  meal  of  fried 
potatoes,  slightly  dusted  with  black  pepper,  which  is  always  consumed  with  the  greatest 
relish ; indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  them  enough  of  it.  This  dish,  though  well- 
known  in  the  west  of  England,  may  not  be  equally  so  to  residents  in  other  counties ; so 
I should  state  that  the  potatoes  to  be  fried  should  first  be  boiled,  and  are  usually  those 
remaining  from  the  dinner-table  of  the  previous  day,  and  that  lard  or  dripping  forms  the 
best  medium  in  which  to  fry  them. 

“With  respect  to  animal  food,  I must  express  my  conviction  that,  though  it  requires 
the  exercise  of  care  and  judgment  in  its  use,  yet  I have  found  it  a most  valuable  adjunct; 
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and  it  has  a most  wonderful  effect  on  those  frequent  cases  of  drooping  so  common  in 
early  broods  which  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  house  from  severity  of  weather, 
and  thus  debarred  from  insect  food,  for  which  a little  lean  beef  or  mutton  I consider  the 
best  substitute.  Care  must,  however,  he.  taken  that  the  meat  is  quite  fresh,  or  disease 
may  ensue.” — P.  Grenfell,  Esq.,  Gulval. 

The  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Grenfell  are  precisely  those  where  we  should  consider 
the  addition  of  meat  judicious  management;  for  our  objections  were  directed  to  the 
use  of  it  as  a regular  portion  of  the  daily  food,  which,  to  our  own  knowledge,  it  often 
has  been.  When  thus  given  medicinally,  as  it  were,  it  has  a most  salutary  effect;  and 
the  most  consumptive-looking  patients,  to  whom  it  is  supplied,  soon  manifest  a decided 
change  for  the  better.  But,  because  it  has  served  us  so  well  in  our  emergency,  it  is  too 
commonly  continued  afterwards,  when  the  same  necessity  no  longer  exists ; and  this 
forcing  becomes  injurious  in  more  ways  than  one. 

For  our  own  very  early  chickens  we  have  used,  with  great  success,  small  boarded 
floors,  four  feet  by  three  feet,  raised  one  above  the  other,  in  a spare  corner  of  their  house. 
In  wet,  cold  weather  we  keep  them  here,  with  their  floor  well  sanded  ; and  being  perfectly 
dry  at  all  times,  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  we  get  them  through  unfavourable  weather 
healthy  and  strong.  Wherever  a spare  barn-floor,  or  that  of  a greenhouse,  or  any  other 
dry  shed,  well  lighted  and  secure  from  rats  and  other  vermin,  can  be  had,  it  wmuld  justly 
be  preferred ; hut  in  their  absence,  the  plan  above  recommended  may  he  adopted.  In 
such  cases,  however,  it  is  essential  that  the  greatest  precautions  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
cleanliness  and  the  due  admittance  of  fresh  air.  The  inhabitants  of  our  domiciles  of  this 
kind  are,  in  fact,  always  designated  the  drawing-room  or  dining-room  chickens,  as  the 
case  may  be.  All  these,  however,  at  the  best,  are  but  indifferent  substitutes  for  such 
weather  as  may  enable  us  to  place  them  out  on  the  day  after  hatching  in  a coop,  of  which 
a wooden  slide  forms  the  bottom,  on  a warm  sheltered  piece  of  gravel,  where  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays  may  reach  them.  Two  or  three  hours  of  good  sunshine  are  then 
worth  a week  of  coddling  and  swaddling  by  the  kitchen-fire  ; and  rarely  does  a young 
chick  seem  to  think  the  sun  too  powerful — though  if  the  mother  differs  from  them  in 
this,  she  is  always  ready  to  call  them  within  the  coop,  for  their  play-ground  in  front  is 
hut  limited  to  a little  court  of  laths  or  wire-work  four  feet  square,  which  restrains  their 
wanderings,  and  checks  the  incursions  of  other  members  of  our  flock.  So  soon  as  the 
day  wanes  in  spring,  and  while  the  temperature  is  low,  we  remove  them  to  the  shelter  of 
the  house  for  the  night ; and  the  barred  front  of  the  coop  closing  altogether  with  a slide, 
they  remain  safe  and  warm  till  the  next  morning,  when  a similar  move  again  takes  place. 
The  ends  of  the  coop  are  perforated  with  air-holes,  small  enough  to  be  secure  against 
rats  or  weazels.  In  summer  the  coops  stand  out  during  the  night. 

Such  coops  we  have  used  for  several  years ; hut  as  our  own  birds  have  ever  been 
selected  with  a view  to  get  rid  of  all  legginess,  as  far  as  may  he,  it  would  he  necessary, 
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where  taller  birds  are  not  objected  to,  to  add  to  their  height  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  stature. 

We  consider  that  the  extra  expense  of  a sliding  floor  is  well  repaid  by  the  avoidance 
of  damp,  and  the  greater  facility  of  cleaning  it.  The  interior  of  these  and  other  chicken 


abodes  is  not  always  so  entirely  in  view  as  to  render  it  at  once  perceptible,  whether  our 
poultry-woman  or  man  (we  incline,  for  many  reasons,  to  the  former  functionary,)  has  the 
same  idea  of  the  importance  of  scrubbing  and  purifying  as  we  ourselves  may  think  neces- 
sary ; but  if  a second  slide  is  at  hand,  to  he  scoured  on  alternate  days,  and  dried  in  the 
sun  or  by  the  fire  before  it  replaces  the  one  in  use,  we  are  safe,  and  the  health  of  our 
chickens  will  soon  satisfy  us  that  they  appreciate  the  care. 

But  do  not  let  our  readers  he  frightened  by  the  minuteness  of  these  directions,  for  at 
a later  season  the  chickens  may  be  left  much  more  to  themselves;  only  let  them  remember 
that  if  in  possession  of  good  Shanghae  fowls,  and  they  desire  to  have  healthy  chickens  at 
an  early  period  of  the  year,  their  chances  of  success  will  he  infinitely  increased  by  follow- 
ing our  advice.  In  our  own  system  of  management  we  have  always  endeavoured  to  adopt 
as  natural  a course  of  treatment  as  might  be ; and  if  such  daily  care  and  attention  to  their 
dwelling-houses  and  food  be  insisted  on  as  contrary  to  the  natural  provision  they  would 
meet  with  in  a state  of  liberty,  we  can  only  reply  that  equally  contrary  to  nature  is  their 
existence  in  a domesticated  state.  We  have  deprived  them  of  what  nature  would  have 
given  ; for  which,  therefore,  some  compensation  must  be  made. 

The  common  triangular  coop  is  sufficient  during  summer,  if  we  avoid  placing  it  on 
grass  anyways  damp  during  the  early  days  of  its  inmates,  though  it  does  not  afford  the 
same  degree  of  shelter.  But  in  every  case  where  the  hen  is  cooped,  and  cannot  accom- 
pany her  young  in  their  rambles,  we  recommend  a small  court,  as  before  described,  in 
which  both  hen  and  chickens  are  together,  with  the  coop  to  retreat  to  in  had  weather. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  poor  hen’s  state  of  mind  while,  confined  herself  hut  with  her 
young  brood  at  large,  she  witnesses  their  erratic  conduct,  and  their  danger  from  hawks, 
cats,  magpies,  or  even  the  ill-temper  and  spitefulness  of  some  of  her  own  race,  which 
often  terminates  in  her  “scrabbling”  to  death  (a  truly  emphatic  term,  indicative  of  her 
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peculiar  motions  under  excitement  of  this  kind)  those  of  her  brood  which  first  answer 
the  summons  of  recall,  while  others  are  still  truant.  Her  feelings,  therefore,  should 
be  studied  for  our  own  sake,  no  less  than  for  lier's. 

Chickens  hatched  in  June  and  July  we  merely  keep  in  the  coop  for  two  or  three  days ; 
after  which  period  we  give  them  their  liberty,  and  have  found  them  thrive  far  better  than 
when  confined  either  in  courts  or  coops. 

A singular  apparent  dislike,  and  even  animosity,  is  often  shown  by  the  hen  to  any 
of  her  young  ones  that  may  chance  to  he  ill,  however  careful  of  them  previously ; her 
parental  character  then  seems  altogether  forgotten,  and  they  commonly  share  the  fate 
that  would  so  inevitably  attend  the  intrusion  of  a stray  chick  from  another  brood.  Fits, 
apparently  of  an  epileptic  character,  are  among  the  maladies  of  young  chickens  ; and 
unless  speedily  rescued  when  thus  attacked,  the  sprawling  invalid  has  a rapid  termination 
put  to  its  sufferings  by  its  mother’s  beak,  and  the  assaults  of  its  brothers  and  sisters.  At 
times,  also,  a chicken  gets  entangled  in  its  mother’s  feathers,  and,  if  not  at  once  strangled 
by  its  suspension,  meets  a like  fate.  The  instinct  that  prompts  such  conduct  is  not 
easily  explained,  hut  it  is  probably  at  first  a desire  to  relieve  her  young,  and  ignorance  of 
the  danger  of  such  forcible  means  that  produces  the  catastrophe  ; while,  when  a chick  lies 
kicking  on  the  ground,  the  application  of  the  parental  beak  is  perhaps  meant  as  an  affec- 
tionate hint  for  it  to  “ get  up  and  move  on,”  in  the  language  of  the  police,  while  the 
miscalculation  of  means  to  the  desired  end  proves  fatal. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  treatment,  however  apparently  cruel,  can  be,  according  to 
all  we  observe  in  the  habits  of  the  animal  creation,  otherwise  than  well  meant,  though  the 
poor  chick  indeed  might  well  ask  to  he  spared  such  serious  kindness. 

When  about  ten  days  old,  an  observant  eye  will  readily  detect  the  differences  of  the 
sexes,  the  male  birds  then  showing  the  rudiments  of  their  flight  feathers  (an  inappropriate 
term,  however,  to  be  in  any  way  applied  to  Slianghaes)  in  a dark  spot,  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  light  down  of  other  parts  of  its  body.  These,  in  a few  days  grow- 
ing rapidly,  curl  upwards,  so  as  almost  to  meet  over  the  hack.  This  singular  appear- 
ance would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  extreme  joint  of  the  wing  had  been  broken;  and 
hence  probably  arose  the  common  notion,  that  in  the  Shanghae  race  this  joint,  un- 
like the  anatomical  formation  of  that  or  any  other  fowl,  was  capable  of  being  turned  in. 
It  is  merely  the  position  of  the  feathers,  which  may  possibly  he  thus  turned  to  shelter 
the  hack,  a very  exposed  part,  and  gradually  resume  their  ordinary  direction. 

The  pullets  are  generally  two  or  three  days  later  than  the  male  birds  before  the 
change  from  downy  covering  to  feathers  commences,  which  at  first  exhibits  itself  in  small 
patches  of  colour  on  the  neck  and  wing,  giving  them  for  some  little  time  a ragged 
appearance. 

As  might  be  expected,  a marked  difference  is  shown  in  the  period  occupied  in  the 
development  of  their  plumage,  between  birds  hatched  from  pullets  and  those  produced 
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by  older  parents.  The  latter,  if  properly  managed,  should  never  present  that  draggled, 
tattered  appearance,  which  has  been  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  whole  race  by  those  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  growth  of  chickens  bred  from  hens  of 
suitable  age,  and  reared  under  a good  system.  Other  causes,  as  might  well  be  supposed, 
may  produce  the  same  results  : improper  food,  cold  or  damp  roosting-places,  or  a careless 
mother,  would  soon  reduce  the  best-bred  chickens  to  the  same  deplorable  condition. 
Prevention,  no  doubt,  is  far  better  than  cure ; but  were  we  called  upon  to  prescribe  for 
such  invalids,  we  should  give  one  meal  at  least  per  diem  of  whole  wheat,  and  at  bed-time 
a pill  of  as  much  Cayenne  pepper  as  would  lie  on  a fourpenny  piece,  mixed  with  bread 
and  a chopped  onion,  among  a brood  of  twelve.  We  have  a great  opinion  of  the  efficacy 
of  Cayenne  pepper  thus  administered  as  a stimulant.  The  young  birds  grow  so  rapidly, 
that  it  is  prudent  to  provide  their  food  at  very  frequent  intervals  ; for  the  first  week  the 
quantity  taken  into  the  stomach  at  one  time  is  necessarily  very  small.  This  being  con- 
sidered in  connexion  rvitli  their  increase  in  bulk,  breakfasts,  luncheons,  dinners,  tea,  and 
suppers  should  have  intermediate  collations. 

From  a week  old  we  should  not  allow  more  than  two  hours  to  pass  without  providing 
for  their  wants  ; and,  however  hearty  their  appetite  at  the  previous  meal,  they  will  surely 
be  ready  again  when  the  next  is  offered  to  them.  Nor  will  this  be  thought  inordinate  by 
any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  a brood  of  Shanghae  chickens  from  the  shell  to 
the  time  when  they  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  Let  us  add,  moreover,  that  such 
liberality  would  be  equally  advisable,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  in  the  case  of 
chickens  of  every  other  breed — or,  we  might  say,  for  poultry  of  every  description. 
Vegetables,  we  know,  to  be  good  must  have  been  rapidly  grown.  A head  of  asparagus, 
for  instance,  that  had  languished  for  a week  or  more  in  tardy  progression  towards  matu- 
rity, would  be  most  deservedly  rejected,  when  placed  in  competition  with  one  the  growth 
of  which  had  been  completed  within  a third  of  that  time.  Just  so  is  it  with  poultry  for  our 
tables  : if  insufficiently  fed  when  young,  whether  it  be  chickens,  ducklings  (for  ducks  of 
mature  age  we  hold  but  lightly),  geese,  or  turkeys,  no  amount  of  after-cramming  ever 
compensates  for  previous  meagre  fare,  nor  ever  produces  a really  good  bird.  So  with 
breeding-stock : you  can  never,  by  after- feeding,  make  up  the  want  of  size,  or  the 

imperfections  of  form,  which  a niggardly  provision  of  food  has  brought  about  when 
young.  Not  that  we  wish  to  have  birds  that  are  intended  for  stock  kept  fat, — by  no 
means ; but  there  is  a wide  difference  between  that  extreme  and  the  portions  that  are 
commonly  considered  sufficient  to  sustain  the  processes  of  growth  and  feathering  in  the 
inmates  of  a well-ordered  poultry-yard. 

Now  comes  another  point,  where,  indeed,  our  opinion  may  be  much  canvassed  by  many 
of  those  who  are  sometimes  accustomed  to  speak  more  positively  than  their  actual 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  hand  would  warrant.  Shanghae  chickens,  we  were 
once  told, — and  the  opinion  is  still  by  no  means  uncommon, — will  not  stand  comparison 
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with  those  of  the  other  varieties,  in  respect  of  hardiness  and  the  facility  of  rearing  them. 
Now  we  beg  to  dissent  altogether  from  any  such  admission  of  inferiority  on  the  part 
of  the  bird  that  forms  the  subject  of  these  pages.  We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
eggs  of  few  fowls  hatch  so  readily,  and  that  the  chickens  of  none  are  more  vigorous  in 
constitution,  or  better  able  to  undergo  the  risks  and  hazards  of  chickenhood. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  locality  we  have  mentioned  as  the  abode  of  our  poultry — the 
south  of  England — has  such  advantages,  in  point  of  temperature,  over  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  that  the  comparison  does  not  hold  good,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  pages  of 
the  “ Cottage  Gardener,”  and  the  letters  of  its  numerous  correspondents,  to  show  that 
breeders  in  the  north  and  east  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  Indeed  appre- 
hensions of  their  proving  delicate  seem  to  exist  rather  with  those  who  have  not  as  yet 
kept  them,  than  with  those  who  speak  from  personal  experience.  A Canadian  paper, 
published  at  Toronto,  is  quoted  in  “The  Cottage  Gardener”  of  November  4,  1852,  as 
bearing  on  this  point.  Among  the  recommendations  there  put  forth,  “fertility  of  eggs  ” 
and  “ hardihood  of  chickens  ” are  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Shanghae,  as  compared  with 
other  fowls.  The  statement  is  summed  up  with — “ they  bear  a Canadian  ivinter  even 
better  than  our  common  fowls  and  we  hence  know  enough  of  the  severity  of  winter  in 
Canada  to  feel  confident  of  their  being  able  to  endure  the  severest  cold  that  is  likely  to 
occur  in  any  part  of  England. 

That  our  readers  may  not  suppose  we  are  speaking  only  of  chickens  reared  with  the 
attention  which  the  early  ones  of  any  brood  should  receive  at  their  owner’s  hands,  let  us 
give  them  an  account  of  some  hatched  late  in  the  year,  and,  as  coops  were  otherwise 
employed,  allowed  to  range  at  large  : — 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1852,  two  hens  of  Mr.  Punchard’s  breed  hatched  between 
them  nineteen  young  ones.  They  had  each  laid  their  first  egg  the  same  day  ; laid  daily 
till  their  respective  batches  were  out ; took  to  their  nests  the  same  day ; hatched  their 
first  brood  the  same  day  ; reared  the  chicks  in  common ; then  laid  again  together,  and 
again  sat  together ; the  nineteen  before  alluded  to  being  their  second  produce.  These 
nineteen  (from  the  day  they  first  saw  light)  were  permitted  the  range  of  a farm-yard, 
shrubbery,  and  meadow,  where  they  roamed  under  the  guardianship  of  their  twin  mothers. 
The  autumn  of  that  year  could  not  certainly  be  considered  a fine  one;  but,  in  spite  of 
rain  and  cold  blustering  weather,  the  chickens  throve  apace.  Although  the  grass  was 
wet  and  long,  the  first  hour  of  liberty  in  the  morning  saw  them  diligently  pushing  them- 
selves through  it,  and  their  search  rewarded  by  a plenteous  insect-breakfast.  Their 
perils  from  cold  and  damp  were  not  all  they  had  to  encounter  ; magpies  were  in  great 
abundance,  and  often  have  we  seen  them  in  the  very  midst  of  the  scattered  brood.  Still 
were  the  nineteen  daily  counted  up  in  the  evening,  and  when  morning  came  again  dis- 
missed to  take  their  chance ; and  thus  maturity  was  reached  with  their  numbers  still 
undiminished.  If  it  be  said  that  the  two  mothers  were  sufficient  reason  for  this  unusual 
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good  fortune,  it  would  be  enough  to  answer,  that  the  hens  were  small,  being  very  late 
birds,  and  ten  and  nine  respectively  would  have  been  the  full  number  of  chickens  that 
could  prudently  have  been  entrusted  to  them. 

Mr.  Bowman,  of  Penzance,  says,  “I  have  this  year  put  101  eggs  of  my  coloured 
Cochin-Chinas  under  hens,  and  they  produced  ninety  chickens,  three  or  four  of  which 
were  killed  by  accidents,  but  not  one  died  from  disease."  Mr.  Bowman’s  fowls  having  been 
kept  in  small  inclosed  yards,  and  our  own  having  had  an  unlimited  range,  speak  well  for 
the  hardihood  of  the  chicks  under  such  different  circumstances. 

For  a week  or  ten  days  after  the  Shanghae  has  laid  her  first  egg,  subsequent  to  the 
hatching  of  a brood,  she  returns  to  them  as  soon  as  the  operation  is  brought  to  a close, 
and  thus  gradually  teaches  them  that  they  must  shift  for  themselves,  since  she  has  other 
business  in  hand.  In  summer  this  usually  takes  place  when  the  chicks  are  about  a month 
or  five  weeks  old ; but  in  autumn,  not  for  nine  or  ten  weeks,  for  reasons  before  given  when 
speaking  of  the  “ laying  hen.”  A small  inclosure  is  now  found  most  convenient,  where 
the  orphans  may,  for  a few  days,  enjoy  some  tit-bits  and  extra  care,  to  atone  for  their 
mother’s  loss.  When  our  yards  are  all  occupied,  we  employ  for  this  purpose  one  of  the 
lath  or  wire  courts,  moving  it  twice  a- day.  In  a week,  or  earlier  in  favourable  weather, 
the  brood  may  be  put  with  the  other  juvenile  members  of  our  flock. 

Now  comes  an  important  matter  for  our  consideration,  and  one,  too,  in  cases  where  the 
right  system  has  been  adopted,  that  has  mainly  led  to  the  success  of  many  of  our  most 
noted  breeders.  We  allude  to  having  separate,  suitable  walks,  whither,  undisturbed  by 
other  poultry,  the  young  birds  are  sent  at  two  or  three  months  old : for,  in  a review 
of  Mr.  Sturgeon  of  Grays’  Shanghae  fowls,  “ The  Cottage  Gardener”  well  observes,  that 
“the  system  of  dividing  them  into  lots,  suitable  to  the  accommodation  of  each  ‘walk,' 
and  of  separating  the  sexes  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  leave  the  mother, — which  the  number 
of  Mr.  Sturgeon’s  separate  walks  enables  him  to  carry  out, — promotes  the  growth  and 
improves  the  plumage  of  the  young  birds.”  Captain  Hornby,  of  Knowsley,  whose  Spanish 
and  Dorkings,  no  less  than  his  Shanghae  birds,  have  proved  such  formidable  competitors 
at  the  poultry  exhibitions  of  the  last  two  years,  has  great  advantages  in  this  respect;  and 
how  well  he  has  made  use  of  them  is  shown  by  his  repeated  triumphs. 

With  all  our  care,  and  even  the  occasional  removal  of  some  inches  of  the  surface  soil, 
our  poultry-yards  are  constantly  liable  to  become  tainted,  as  the  expression  goes,  after  an 
occupation  of  some  few  years ; not  that  you  cannot  rear  your  chickens,  for  that  evidences 
a far  worse  state  of  things  than  usually  arises  from  the  ground  having  been  overstocked,  but 
they  do  not  grow  vigorously,  nor  attain  the  size  and  perfection  of  form  and  plumage  that 
a fresh  locality  would  give  them.  How  many  winners  at  Birmingham,  might  we  ask, 
have  had  their  health  and  condition  thus  improved  by  a timely  change  of  air,  and  a new 
run ; and  how  many  a medal  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  indulgence  ! 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  possess  a large  head  of  poultry,  and  are  anxious  for 
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first-rate  chickens,  will  do  well  to  seek  such  “ walks.”  So  much  a-head  per  week  is  the 
usual  arrangement ; and  the  master’s  eye,  on  the  weekly  or  fortnightly  visit,  will  soon  see 
whether  things  are  going  on  favourably.  A cottage,  with  a scarcity  of  young  children 
and  abundance  of  good  water,  with  the  run  of  an  adjoining  piece  of  dry  furzy  heath  on 
a sandy  bottom,  would  he  perfection.  We  know  how  favourable  a light  porous  soil  is  for 
rearing  partridges  and  pheasants.  Poultry  are  no  less  benefited  by  it ; and  in  such  a 
spot  the  diseases  incident  to  a low  damp  or  a clayey  soil  need  not  be  apprehended. 

Mr.  Sturgeon,  we  are  told,  separates  his  chickens  of  different  sexes  so  soon  as  they 
leave  the  mother ; and  every  practice  approved  by  one  so  eminent  in  the  annals  of 
poultry-keeping  must  well  deserve  our  attention ; hut,  in  our  own  case,  we  should  not 
think  this  essential  till  they  were  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old.  Shangliaes,  indeed,  may  with 
safety  be  allowed  to  associate  together  beyond  the  period  that  could  he  tolerated  in  the 
case  of  other  fowls.  Where  the  facility  of  a distant  walk  is  wanting,  the  pullets  and 
cockerels,  at  any  rate,  should  then  he  divided  by  separate  inclosures;  and  though  they  would 
doubtless  improve  still  more  if  sent  out,  yet,  if  this  he  not  practicable,  pullets  must  be 
diligently  guarded  against  all  intercourse  Avith  the  other  sex.  If  not  involving  additional 
trouble,  we  should,  moreover,  keep  them  in  this  state  of  seclusion  till  fecundated  eggs  were 
required  from  them  the  following  spring ; and  under  such  management  we  should  not 
doubt  our  ability  to  obtain  infinitely  finer  specimens,  both  male  and  female,  than  when 
they  are  allowed  to  run  together. 

“ Hoav  long  does  chickenhood  last  ?”  is  a question  to  be  ansAvered  before  this  part  of 
our  subject  is  concluded.  The  Birmingham  prize  list  (no  mean  authority)  appears  to 
consider  in  that  state  such  birds  as  are  hatched  during  the  year ; but  this  is  probably 
done  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  different  .classes — birds  of  the  year,  and  those  beyond  it, 
being  the  only  distinctions  recognized  as  to  age. 

In  one  sense  chickenhood  might  he  restricted  to  the  period  during  which  they 
remained  with  the  hen,  and  were  dependent  on  her  care ; but  then  “ chickens  ” would 
clearly  be  a term  very  commonly  applied  to  birds  of  a much  more  advanced  growth.  But 
some  general  agreement  in  the  terms  employed  to  express  the  age  of  our  fowls  is  un- 
doubtedly required.  Were  they  termed  chickens  till  four  months  old, — above  that,  and 
under  twelve  months,  cockerels  and  pullets, — and  after  the  year,  cocks  and  hens, — we 
should  possess  a reasonable  and  serviceable  distinction. 

A correspondent  of  the  “ Cottage  Gardener  ” suggests  a nomenclature  which,  with  the 
slight  alteration  of  one  word,  will  describe  the  ages  of  our  fowls.  This  is  now  done  by 
circumlocution,  and  provincially  varies  so  much,  that  the  terms  of  one  district  are  with 
difficulty  understood  in  another.  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  chicks  of  the  first  year 
should  he  called  cockerels  and  puller ets,  birds  of  the  second  year  stag-cocks  and  pullets, 
and  afterwards  cocks  and  hens, — naming  their  years  according  to  their  ages. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  word  chicken,  as  denoting  a certain 
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stage  of  growth ; and  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  we  would  admit  cockerels 
and  pullets  to  the  honours  of  maturity.  No  great  advantage  is  likely  to  arise  from 
another  subdivision  ; and  therefore  as  such  changes  are  only  reluctantly  sanctioned  hy 
public  usage,  we  believe  that  our  distinction  might  probably  he  best  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  poultry  keepers. 

But  we  broach  such  topics  with  great  diffidence,  being  persuaded  that  the  mere 
alteration  of  a term  in  common  use  is  a matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  effect,  however 
erroneous  may  he  its  application ; and,  as  we  have  already  requested  that  the  word 
Cochin-China  should  be  laid  aside,  and  the  true  appellation  Slianghae  used  in  its  place, 
in  reference  to  the  birds  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  pages,  we  will  not  ask 
too  much  at  once ; although  we  feel  persuaded  that  such  classification  as  to  age  would 
he  most  desirable. 

The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  may,  perhaps,  appear  somewhat  irrelevant;  hut  having 
watched  the  gradual  progress  of  our  chickens  from  the  shell  till  they  came  of  age,  let 
us  give  two  curious  instances  of  hatching  and  rearing  in  localities  very  different  from 
any  that  we  have  mentioned,  and  under  circumstances  no  way  connected  with  our  foregoing 
remarks. 

A little  Nankin  bantam  hen  was  known  to  us  for  many  years  as  an  inmate  of  a 
neighbouring  stable-yard ; her  appearance  indicating  nothing  very  remarkable,  we  were 
for  some  time  at  a loss  to  understand  why  so  great  a partiality  was  manifested  for 
what  seemed  to  us  so  ordinary  a specimen  of  her  kind.  Then  came  her  story : an 
adjoining  rookery  had  been  her  birth-place  ; her  cradle  was  one  of  its  loftiest  nests,  and 
her  foster-mother  a veritable  member  of  the  black  community.  We  know  not  how  long 
she  remained  aloft;  but  on  her  descent,  whenever  that  took  place,  she  grew  fast  and  well, 
and  finally  attained  a good  old  age. 

The  other  instance  exposed  the  new-hatched  chick  to  still  greater  perils ; for  a 
magpie,  one  of  its  most  implacable  foes,  was  selected  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  incubation ; 
and,  furthermore,  they  remained  together  for  forty-eight  hours  after  its  birth,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  marvel  of  our  story.  Whether  mother  or  child  was  most  at  a loss 
to  understand  how  they  came  to  find  themselves  in  their  relative  positions,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining;  but,  he  that  as  it  may,  the  hazard  of  infancy  was  repaid  hy 
more  than  usual  subsequent  care;  and  now,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  she — for  it  proved 
a female — has  a recognized  right  to  a nook  hy  the  fireside,  though  her  days  of  produc- 
tiveness have  long  since  passed  away. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DISEASES  OF  SHANGHAE  FOWLS. 

The  medical  treatment  of  dumb  animals  is  far  more  liable  to  failure  than  that  devoted  to 
human  beings,  since  the  former  are  unable  to  aid  the  researches  of  the  practitioner  by  a 
relation  of  symptoms,  and  he  has  frequently  no  other  guidance  than  the  observations  of  a 
careless  attendant  upon  the  patient,  or  those  which  he  can  make  during  his  own  brief 
visits.  These  difficulties,  however,  should  be  incentives  to  exertion  ; and  when  our  medical 
men  direct  their  attention  to  comparative  nosology  as  sedulously  as  they  have  to  compa- 
rative anatomy,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  same  successful  results.  We  do  not  speak 
without  some  foundation  for  this  opinion.  We  may  refer  to  the  Veterinary  College  as 
evidence  of  the  results  of  science  and  educated  common  sense,  when  directed  to  those 
subjects  which  were  once  left  to  the  ignorance  of  the  village  farrier  and  cow-leech. 

Although  more  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  diseases  of  animals,  yet  a very 
small  portion  of  that  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  feathered  creation ; and  the 
student  will  search  in  vain,  if  he  endeavours  to  discover  any  scientific  work  on  the  subject. 
Even  the  Veterinary  College  does  not  admit  fowls  on  its  list  of  patients.  We  remember 
one  of  its  ablest  members,  when  undertaking  to  answer  questions  and  prescribe  for  animal 
diseases,  adding  emphatically — “But  not  those  of  birds  of  any  kind.”  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, at  present,  offer  to  our  readers  anything  approaching  to  a system  of  poultry  diseases. 
Indeed,  in  this  section,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  few  diseases  to  which  Shangliae 
fowls  are  particularly  liable.  We  shall  give  similar  notices  when  considering  each  breed, 
wherever  it  happens  that  that  family  is  peculiarly  liable  to  any  particular  ailment. 

white  comb. 

This  disease  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  form  of  small  white  sjmts  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  comb  of  the  cock,  which  are  so  thickly  clustered  together  as  to  be  sometimes 
mistaken  for  a sprinkling  of  meal  or  other  white  powder.  It  seems  to  be  of  a scorbutic 
or  leprous  nature — a form  of  disease  to  which  all  animals  of  eastern  origin  are  particularly 
liable.  It  is  a disease  to  which  the  Shangliae  is  constitutionally  subject;  although  we 
have  heard  of  its  existence  in  birds  exposed  to  irregular  diet  and  want  of  cleanliness. 

This  disease  should  be  attacked  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance.  The  consequences 
of  neglect  are  related  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Payne,  in  the  following  communication,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  states  the  appropriate  remedy : — 

“ The  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  combs  only,  but  spreads  itself  down  the  neck,  both 
in  front  and  back,  and  takes  off  all  the  feathers  as  far  as  it  goes,  leaving  the  stumps.  I 
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saw  a bird  very  lately  with  his  neck  and  breast  entirely  stripped  of  feathers,  but  the 
stumps  all  left,  so  that  no  hope  of  their  return  can  be  entertained  till  the  time  of 
moulting. 

“ Now  to  the  remaining  question, — How  can  it  be  cured  ? I am  happy  to  say  I 
can  reply  in  a much  more  satisfactory  manner;  for  a friend  of  mine,  who  has  just 
returned  from  India,  after  a residence  of  eight  years,  happened  to  see  my  fowls,  and  told 
me  that  the  ‘ Kulm  Fowl,’  which  I believe  is  the  ‘ Malay,’  and  of  which  she  kept  a con- 
siderable quantity  in  India,  were  subject  to  the  same  disease,  and  that  the  natives,  upon 
discovering  it,  applied  cocoa-nut  oil  and  turmeric.  She  strongly  advised  me  to  do  the 
same,  which  I did  immediately,  and  with  the  most  complete  success,  for  it  stopped  the 
spreading  of  the  disease  at  once,  and  very  soon  restored  the  comb  to  its  original  colour ; 
but,  for  the  return  of  feathers,  I fear  I must  wait  till  the  moulting  season.” 

We  have  tried  this  simple  remedy  with  perfect  success.  No  other  oil  but  that  of  the 
cocoa-nut  seems  to  answer  the  purpose.  We  have  tried  turmeric,  mixed  with  common 
nut-oil  and  lard,  but  did  not  succeed  in  arresting  the  increase  of  the  diseased  whiteness. 
The  proportions  we  use,  in  the  above  prescription,  are  about  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
turmeric  powder  to  one  ounce  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  latter,  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  is 
solid,  and  very  much  resembles  spermaceti ; but  it  easily  blends  with  the  turmeric,  and 
forms  a yellow  ointment.  Three  or  four  applications,  with  a day’s  interval  between  each, 
will  usually  be  found  effectual. 

If  the  disease  be  allowed  to  increase,  without  the  persevering  application  of  the  remedy, 
it  gradually  acquires  a more  irritated  and  distressing  form.  Of  this  we  have  never  had 
any  experience ; but  the  following  case,  with  the  comments  of  a medical  gentleman  (Mr. 
Tegetmeier),  who  has  given  great  attention  to  poultry  diseases,  more  than  compensates 
for  our  own  want  of  information  : — 

“ The  disease  first  appears  on  the  comb,  which  appears  white  and  crisp  ; it  gradually 
extends  down  the  neck,  and  the  feathers  fall  off.  Old  birds  and  chickens  seem  equally 
liable  to  it.  It  seems  like  a sort  of  scurf,  which  gradually  extends  all  over  the  body. 
The  bird  seems  apparently  unaffected  in  health  ; it  eats  voraciously,  but  on  examination 
it  will  be  found  poor  and  thin,  as  if  the  food  furnished  not  its  proper  nourishment.  After 
a while  this  scurf  appears  thick  about  it,  apparently  in  a moist  state ; afterwards  the 
feathers,  when  the  bird  is  let  out  in  the  morning,  seem  to  be  in  a matted  state,  just  like  the 
feathers  of  a drowned  bird ; on  examination  this  will  be  found  to  be  a sort  of  grease  ; 
during  the  day  the  grease  evaporates,  and  the  feathers  become  apparently  dry.  At  this 
stage  the  bird  begins  to  show  signs  of  weakness ; it  afterwards  refuses  its  food  and  dies. 

“ My  full-grown  birds  all  quickly  recover  the  disease  ; but  not  so  the  chickens.  Mr. 
Punchard’s  cock  had  to  be  destroyed.  I do  not  understand  the  disease,  nor  its  cure,  but 
it  has  often  occurred  to  me,  whether  feeding  birds  with  grey  peas  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I understand  Mr.  Punchard  gives  his  some  occasionally,  but  unless  accompanied 
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with  salt  or  something  else,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a food  must  have  a had  effect  on  the 
hlood. — Iv.” 

“ In  making  a few  remarks  on  the  above,’3  says  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  “ I must  heg  to  be 
understood  as  offering  them  as  suggestions  only,  having  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
ivhite  comb. 

“I  regard  many  of  the  diseases  to  which  poultry  are  subject  as  arising  from  high 
feeding  and  stimulating  food.  Peas  and  other  leguminous  seeds, — as  beans,  tares,  &c., 
contain  a very  large  portion  of  a substance  which,  in  its  chemical  and  nutritive  properties, 
closely  resembles  animal  food  ; the  effect  of  their  use  in  large  quantity,  or  if  long  con- 
tinued, is  very  likely  to  be  the  production  of  such  a skin  disease  as  that  described.  With 
regard  to  the  treatment  I am  equally  at  a loss.  Our  Editor  states  positively,  that  if 
cocoa-nut  oil  and  turmeric  are  applied  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  as  soon  as  the 
white  comb  appears,  it  is  a specific.  In  our  correspondent’s  cases  the  disease  is  evidently 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  local  remedy.  I should  suggest  the  separation  of  the  sick  bird, 
a plain,  unstimulating,  wholesome  diet — say  of  oatmeal  and  water,  with  a supply  of  green 
vegetables,  and  the  administration  of  some  alterative  medicine,  as  flour  of  sulphur  ten 
grains,  and  calomel  one  grain,  given  every  other  night ; or  a three-grain  Plummer’s  pill 
might  he  given  instead.” 

APOPLEXY  AND  PARALYSIS. 

The  Shanghae  fowl,  in  every  period  of  life,  is  more  liable  to  affections  of  the  brain 
than  any  other  variety  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  If  in  early  chickenhood,  through 
mistaken  kindness,  they  are  kept  too  warm,  they  are  liable  to  an  affection  of  that  organ 
which  in  some  cases  disables  them  from  using  their  legs  at  all,  and  in  other  cases  causing 
a retrograde  motion,  so  that  when  they  attempt  to  walk  they  can  only  move  backwards. 
In  adult  age,  the  morbid  sensitiveness  of  their  brain  is  evidenced  by  the  spasmodic 
twitches  and  palsy-like  jerkings  of  the  head,  which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  hens  when 
resting. 

Such  excess  of  sensitiveness  in  the  brain  warns  the  poultry-keeper,  above  all  things, 
to  avoid  an  over-stimulating  or  over-fattening  diet;  for  where  these  are  permitted,  the 
occurrence  of  apoplectic  deaths  and  of  paralyzed  limbs  are  always  frequent.  The  two 
instances  we  are  about  to  quote  (and  we  know  of  many  more)  are  extracted  from  the 
“ Cottage  Gardener,”  ix.  371  : — 

Apoplexy. — “ ‘ A Subscriber  ’ writes  thus  : — ‘Having  this  morning  lost  a fine  two- 
year  old  Cochin-China  cock  in  the  following  sudden  and  to  me  unaccountable  manner, 
and  having  likewise  suffered  a similar  loss  about  this  time  last  year,  I write  to  request 
you  to  inform  me  whether  male  birds  of  this  breed  are  liable  to  attacks  similar  to  those 
under  which  my  favourites  have  sunk.  I myself  saw  the  bird  about  ten  minutes  before 
the  attack  came  on.  He  was  then  out  in  my  yard  with  two  pullets,  and  was  answering 
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the  call  of  some  hens,  from  which  he  had  been  separated  a few  days.  A small  shrubbery 
adjoins  my  yard;  and  as  I was  walking  past  it,  I suddenly  heard  the  suffocating  cry  of  a 
bird.  I turned  towards  the  spot  from  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  and  found  the  cock 
lying  on  his  side  in  the  agonies  of  death.  I had  him  immediately  opened  ; hut,  with  the 
exception  of  the  neck-veins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  head  being  charged  with  black  coagu- 
lated blood,  nothing  wrong  could  he  discovered.” 

Paralysis. — A Lover  of  all  that  is  handsome,”  says  : — “ Last  Saturday  one  of  my 
pullets  was  full  of  life  and  quite  well,  and  on  Sunday  morning  was  found  lying  on  her 
hack,  her  feet  cramped,  and  very  hot  and  feverish,  refusing  all  food.  I kept  her  warm, 
and  gave  her  oil,  which  purged  her  and  allayed  her  fever.  An  old  bird-fancying  servant 
thought  that  she  was  full  of  eggs,  and  was  too  fat  to  lay  them,  which  appeared  true 
enough,  for  after  the  oil  had  worked  her  she  laid  one  egg;  on  Wednesday  another,  and 
to-day  (Sunday)  the  third.  I kept  her  bowels  open,  and  fed  her  less.  Her  appetite  is 
good,  her  comb  red,  her  eyes  bright,  but  all  power  of  motion  in  her  legs  is  gone.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  cramp  in  her  feet,  but  they  are  quite  powerless.  She  looks  quite 
well  when  sitting  in  her  basket  of  hay ; hut  if  you  lift  her  up,  and  put  her  down  again, 
she  falls  on  her  head  and  side.  Her  two  first  eggs  were  rather  soft-shelled.  I gave  her 
some  pounded  oyster-shells,  and  the  third  (this  morning’s)  was  quite  perfect.  What  can 
be  done  for  her  ? ” 

Upon  this  Mr.  Tegetmeier  justly  remarks : — “Here  is  the  old  story;  if  poultry  are 
fed  with  aldermanic  diet,  they  must  of  necessity  be  subject  to  aldermanic  diseases.  The 
case  of  the  pullet  is  evidently  owing  to  a slight  effusion  of  blood  into  the  skull  or  spinal 
column,  which  has  produced,  not  apoplexy,  as  in  the  previous  case,  but  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  such  a case.  She  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet, 
and  fed  on  plain  vegetable  food.” 

LATERAL  CURVATURE  OF  TAIL. 

A bending  of  the  tail  to  one  side  is  a deformity  met  with  occasionally  in  Shangliae 
fowls ; and  we  once  saw  a brood,  the  whole  of  which,  cockerels  as  well  as  pullets,  were 
thus  affected.  They  were  in  a yard,  the  chief  exercising  place  in  which  is  a steep  bank; 
and  an  experienced  keeper  of  this  variety  attributed  it  to  this  circumstance.  There  may 
be  some  truth  in  this,  because,  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  chickens,  they  may  be  more 
liable  than  those  of  other  breeds  to  muscular  strains.  Whatever  may  be  the  inducement, 
it  is  certain  that  the  crookedness  of  the  tail  arises  from  a contraction  of  the  muscles  on 
the  side  towards  which  it  bends ; and  a slight  cut  on  that  side  would  probably  restore  the 
tail  to  its  natural  position.  As  prevention  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  necessity  for  an 
attempt  to  cure,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  chickens  nourishing  diet,  and  all  available 
freedom  of  exercise  on  level  ground. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SPANISH  FOWL. 

This  race  possesses  striking  characteristics  in  its  large  single  comb  and  white  face. 
And  however  these  features  have  undergone  changes,  either  from  breeding  in  and  in,  or 
the  admixture  of  other  families,  we  have  usually  sufficient  evidence  of  their  origin  even 
when  disfigured  by  illegitimate  alliances. 

The  names  by  which  many  of  our  domestic  poultry  are  at  present  known  to  us,  so  far 
as  they  are  indicative  of  their  native  country,  are  frequently  matters  of  discussion. 
That  Poland  gave  us  the  tufted  bird,  so  remarkable  an  ornament  to  our  yards  and  exhibi- 
tions, or  that  the  Hamburghs  were  originally  of  German  extraction,  the  evidence  that  we 
now  possess  has  not  yet  certified  ; but  with  Spanish  the  case  appears  different ; though 
possibly  the  wider  term  of  the  “ Mediterranean  fowl  ” might  be  still  more  applicable. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Syria — north  and  south — the  countries  that  border  on  that  vast 
inland  sea,  with  its  numerous  islands,  abound  with  fowls  that  bear  such  resemblance  to 
the  Spanish  race,  in  the  striking  points  we  have  alluded  to,  as  may  warrant  our  assigning 
them  to  one  common  stock.  Names,  also,  that  denote  some  subdivisions  of  this  family 
strengthen  our  conclusion  ; for  the  Anconas  and  Minorcas  derive  their  designations  from 
localities  that  carry  us  far  beyond  mere  Spanish  boundaries. 

The  quantity  of  poultry  kept  in  those  countries  greatly  exceeds  anything  we  witness 
in  England,  even  since  public  attention  has  been  more  generally  given  to  this  branch  of 
agricultural  economy.  Purity  of  blood,  however,  is  there  but  little  esteemed,  and  the 
miscellaneous  collection  of  hybrids  described  by  every  Mediterranean  traveller  who  has 
touched  on  this  subject,  will  probably  long  remain  in  the  same  heterogeneous  state  as  we 
ourselves  found  it  many  years  since. 

We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  any  indifferent  observer,  whose  knowledge  of  these 
birds  had  been  restricted  to  the  pens  of  an  exhibition,  would  at  once  recognise  the  rela- 
tionship between  their  sleek  and  well-conditioned  tenants,  and  the  comparatively  meagre 
race  common  in  those  districts,  to  which  we  have  assigned  the  limits  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Spanish  fowl ; but  with  those  who  have  examined  with  any  care  into  the  natural 
history  of  this  section  of  gallinaceous  birds,  little  hesitation  would  be  felt  as  to  the 
extreme  probability  of  that  common  descent. 

They  certainly  are  not  likely  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
the  European  continent ; since  those  who  now  keep  them  know  to  their  cost  how  apt  they 
are  to  suffer  in  their  combs  and  the  fleshy  excrescence  on  the  face,  in  weather  which 
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other  poultry  brave  with  impunity.  Their  prolonged  and  excessive  moult  would  he 
another  reason  for  their  sojouru  under  the  mild  temperature  of  those  southern  lands. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  various  families  of  our  domestic  poultry  Mr.  Dixon  has 
proved  an  able  historian ; hut,  however  we  might  have  been  inclined  to  pursue  the  course 
of  inquiry  suggested  by  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  the  limits  of  our 
present  pages  sanction  no  such  digression.  Our  task  is  to  treat  of  the  habits,  pro- 
perties, management,  and  varied  points  of  excellence  as  exemplified  by  the  every-day 
experience  of  the  poultry-yard.  All,  therefore,  that  is  now  permitted  us  on  this  subject  is 
to  suggest  to  those  of  our  readers,  who  may  have  both  the  time  and  the  inclination,  a 
fuller  inquiry  into  two  questions,  and  these  are  : — 

First,  whether  the  chain  of  evidence,  which  would  assign  all  the  numerous  families  of 
our  domestic  poultry  to  any  wdld  original  parent  now  in  existence,  is  complete  and 
satisfactory  ? 

Secondly,  whether  we  have  good  reason  for  regarding  either  the  common  Jungle  fowl, 
or  Gallus  Sonneratii,  as  that  primitive  ancestor  ? 

From  the  comparative  contempt  wdtli  which  naturalists  are  too  apt  to  regard  domesti- 
cated animals,  many  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  animal  creation  have  been  far  more 
carefully  investigated  than  the  subjects  of  our  present  work. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Spanish  fowl  as  found  in  a state  more  or  less  degenerate,  in 
comparison  with  the  beautiful  birds  that  are  now  seen  at  our  exhibitions,  throughout  a 
wide  range  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts. 

So  little  attention,  however,  has  been  given  to  preserve  the  pure  breed  in  any  part  of 
what  we  may  term  their  native  districts,  that  the  specimens  thence  imported  by  Captain 
Hornby  and  others  have  been  usually  of  a very  indifferent  description,  though  Mr. 
Barber’s  Andalusian  fowls  may  merit  a better  character.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  by 
partial  failures,  Captain  Hornby  says: — “I  am  now  in  the  act  of  importing  Spanish  fowls 
from  Spain,  in  which  I hope  for  great  success.  I have  before  made  several  attempts  of 
the  same  sort,  but  the  fowls  I obtained  were  altogether  worthless.  I have  received,”  he 
continues,  “some  good  birds  from  Holland,  from  w'hence  T believe  the  best  of  this  race 
imported  into  England  have  usually  come.” 

The  introduction  of  the  Spanish  cock  into  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  may 
be  reasonably  assigned  to  the  period  when  the  latter  territory  belonged  to  Spain,  and 
constant  intercourse  was  maintained  with  the  Peninsula  by  the  commercial  habits  of  the 
Dutch  nation. 

In  England  they  have  long  been  favourites  with  poultry-keepers  of  all  grades.  Mr. 
Bond  informs  us  that  he  has  kept  them  for  thirty  years  ; and  his  recollection  carries  him 
back  to  as  good  specimens  in  those  days  as  any  that  are  now  seen.  The  vicinity  of 
London,  Islington,  and  Spitalfields  were  then  their  principal  localities. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Spanish  fowl  maybe  thus  enumerated:  plumage  of 
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glossy  black,  with  brilliant  reflected  tints  of  green  and  purple;  an  erect  serrated  single 
comb  ; with  a clear  milk-white  face  and  ear-lobes ; dark  blue  legs ; and  a lofty  carriage. 

But  for  details  let  us  turn  to  the  communications  of  those  of  our  correspondents  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  this  race. 

Mr.  Hinxman  observes : — “ In  Spanish,  of  course,  one  great  point  is  the  dead-white 
face,  spreading  upwards  entirely  over  the  eye : but  this  is  not  always  attained  by  young 
birds  of  the  year.  But  if  well-bred,  there  will  be,  even  at  that  early  period,  a slight  milky 
look  on  that  part  of  the  face.  Pullets  do  not  gain  the  white  face  so  soon  as  the  cockerels. 
In  the  best  Spanish  strains  the  comb  of  the  cock  will  be  perfectly  upright,  that  of  the 
hen  may  lop  over ; and  the  lopping  over  of  that  of  the  cock  does  not  disqualify  (I  trust 
it  soon  may).” 

For  the  following  summary  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  E.  Bond,  Esq.  : — 

“ Black  Spanish — Male. — Head  large ; beak  of  moderate  size ; eyes  very  bright ; 
comb  single,  upright,  very  large,  red  as  coral,  and  slightly  serrated ; face  and  cheeks 
perfectly  white,  the  white  extending  round  the  eye ; wattles  long  and  pendulous  ; neck  of 
moderate  length,  but  strong;  body  broad  and  close-feathered;  wings  of  medium  size; 
rather  long  in  the  leg,  which  is  of  a bluish-white  colour  ; tail  a good  plume ; plumage  a 
glossy  black,  having  a greenish  shade  in  the  sun. 

“ Female. — Head  and  beak  neat,  and  of  moderate  size ; eyes  bright ; comb  single, 
very  large,  and  pendulous ; face  entirely  white,  the  white  extending  round  the  eye  ; neck 
of  moderate  length,  neatly  set  on ; body  broad ; wings  of  middle  size ; legs  almost 
white;  tail  long  and  well-squared;  plumage  as  in  the  male,  but  less  brilliant. 

“ Characteristics. — The  uniformly  fine  black  plumage  ; immense  comb  in  both  sexes ; 
and  the  white  face  and  ear-lobes,  which  increase  with  age,  especially  in  the  female.” 

The  beak  of  the  Spanish  cock  is  certainly  long ; blit  we  should  hesitate  to  call  the 
head  large,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  exceed  the  proportionate  size  of  other  fowls. 
Mr.  Bond,  it  will  be  seen,  describes  the  legs  of  the  male  bird  as  bluish-white,  and  those 
of  the  female  as  almost  a perfect  white.  Now  we  should  prefer  to  have  the  legs  of  a dark 
blue ; and  the  under  part  of  the  foot,  with  a portion  of  its  side,  would  be  the  only  place 
where  we  should  wish  to  perceive  any  lighter  shade.* 

“ A really  good  cock,”  Captain  Hornby  tells  us,  “ ought  to  be  white  from  around  the 
eye  quite  up  to  where  the  comb  joins;  the  latter  should  be  erect,  without  any  excres- 
cences on  it;  in  the  hen  it  falls  over.  But,  although  I would  not  disqualify  a cock  with 
a falling  comb,  it  would  certainly  be  a point  against  him.  I have  a cock  whose  wattles 
are  lined  inside  with  white,  like  the  very  finest  white  satin.  This,  however,  is  the  only 
instance  of  it  that  ever  came  before  me.” 

* It  certainly  appears  that  the  London  fanciers,  some  years  since,  required  pale  legs  for  their  Spanish  birds  ; 
and  a good  story  has  been  handed  down  of  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  whose  bird  was  detected  with  its  legs  in  poultices 
the  day  previous  to  its  being  exhibited,  in  order  to  effect  that  object. 
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The  following  measurements  of  Spanish  fowls  have  been  most  kindly  furnished  as 
those  of  some  of  the  best  Knowsley  birds  : — 


Champion. 

Don. 

Hen,  two 
years  old 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Length  of  beak  ..... 

i 

u 

3 

Length  of  neck  ..... 

6| 

e| 

5$ 

Length  from  neck  to  rump 

H 

10" 

8| 

Length  of  thigh  ..... 

7 

8 

6 

Length  of  shank  ..... 

5 

5 

Girth,  over  wings,  before  legs 

17f 

18i 

161 

Girth,  over  wings,  behind  legs 

14 

15' 

151 

Girth  of  neck,  lowest  part 

7 

71 

9 

Girth  of  neck,  by  the  head  . , 

5£ 

5 

5.1 

Girth  of  hack  part  of  thigh 

5 

6 

8t 

Girth  of  shank  .... 

21 

2i 

2 

Breadth  across  wings  .... 

n 

n 

7} 

lbs.  oz. 

lbs.  oz. 

lbs.  oz. 

"Weight 

G 4 

6 2 

6 1 

Captain  Hornby  remarks  on  the  above  : — “ I have  picked  out  my  finest  Spanish  hen, 
whose  weight  you  will  see  approximates  to  the  Spanish  cocks ; but  they  are  avowedly 
out  of  condition,  not  having  recovered  London,  Torquay,  and  Birmingham.  Their 
weight,  therefore,  will  probably  reach  a pound  higher  than  I have  given  it.  I do  not 
suppose  the  hen  will  weigh  heavier  than  now,  or  very  little.  She  is  my  best  hen. 

“ The  Champion  weighed,  in  September,  1852,  after  a long  series  of  shows,  6 lbs.  II  oz., 
and  his  moult  had  then  commenced.  On  October  the  21st  I have  the  following  note — 
the  birds,  it  should  be  observed,  were  all  moulting : — 
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Spanish  Cock 
Spanish  Hen 
Spanish  Cockerel 
Spanish  Pullet  . 


6 lbs.  1 oz. 

5 >>  1 » 

6 „ 2 „ 

5 » 3 „ 


“ The  young  birds  were  then  about  six  months  old,  but  had  had  nothing  taken  out  of 
them  by  moulting  or  breeding.  The  average  weight  of  good  birds,  in  perfect  condition, 
might  be  put  at  7 lbs.  the  cock,  and  5 Jibs,  for  the  hens.” 

The  average  of  the  Knowsley  birds  rather  exceeds  our  own  calculations,  which  would 
have  placed  the  old  birds — cocks  at  GJlbs.  and  hens  at  5 lbs.  each;  chickens  at  six 
months  old — cockerels  5Jlbs.  and  pullets  about  one  pound  less.  In  this  estimate  we 
presuppose  good  food  and  housing ; but  as  both  these  in  perfection  are  ever  attainable 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Knowsley  yards,  the  extra  weight  on  the  average  may  thus 
readily  be  accounted  for. 

One  of  our  correspondents,  under  the  signature  of  “ Aster,”  whose  knowledge  of  this 
family  is  extensive,  asks  the  following  question  : — “ Is  the  extravagant  development  of 
comb  natural  to  this  race,  or  has  it  been  increased  by  high  breeding  ? It  decidedly  inter- 
feres with  their  comfort;  and  I have  seen  even  pullets  partially  blinded  by  the  pendulous 
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character  of  this  feature.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Spanish  race  have  of  late  years  in- 
creased in  the  size  of  comb,  and  become  more  perfect  in  the  whiteness  of  their  face  at  the 
expense  of  size,  for  one  seldom  now  sees  the  tall  stately  birds  formerly  known  as  Spanish. 
A dealer  lately  informed  me,  that  he  believed  there  were  now  two  distinct  breeds,  or 
rather  varieties,  of  Spanish ; one  of  which  attained  size  and  maturity  earlier  than  the 
other,  and  were  in  all  respects  more  hardy.  Captain  Hornby’s  birds,  he  added,  were  of 
the  former  class.” 

That  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  size  of  a bird  and  its  constituent  parts, 
resulting  from  careful  selection  and  good  keep,  is  a natural  result ; but  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  the  full  development  of  the  comb  is  shown  to  be  a common  feature  of 
the  Mediterranean  poultry. 

VARIETIES. 

The  varieties  of  the  Spanish  breed  consist  of  the  ivhite,  and  those  going  by  the 
name  of  Minorcas,  which  have  neither  the  white  face  nor  high-bred  carriage  of  the  pure 
bird.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Andalusian,  introduced  by  Mr.  Barber ; of  which  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Shepherd’s  Bush,  is  now  the  chief  exhibitor. 

The  Minorca  fold  is  very  common  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  though  by  no  means 
limited  to  those  counties.  In  the  western  parts  of  Cornwall  especially  birds  of  this 
variety  have  long  been  valued  as  first-rate  layers,  and  for  some  years  they  formed  the 
one  principal  stock  of  our  own  yards.  The  milder  temperature  of  the  south  of  England 
would  offer  peculiar  advantages  to  the  successful  management  of  these  fowls,  which, 
though  for  a long  period  accustomed  to  our  climate,  still  manifest  impatience  of  severe 
cold. 

In  the  Minorca  we  miss  at  once  the  white  face,  the  ear-lobe  alone  being  of  that 
colour.  But  in  both  male  and  female  there  is  the  same  development  of  comb  and  wattle, 
especially  in  the  hens.  Some  of  ours,  indeed,  have,  as  “Aster”  has  remarked,  been 
seriously  inconvenienced  in  feeding  by  the  undue  proportions  of  the  former  flapping  over 
the  eye,  and  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  beak.  We  should  also  describe  them  as 
lower  on  the  legs  and  of  squarer  build  than  the  true  Spanish.  They  are  excellent  layers ; 
and  readily,  therefore,  do  we  assent  to  Captain  Hornby’s  opinion  when  speaking  of  these 
birds ; he  says  — “ The  poultry  called  Minorca  resemble  the  Spanish,  except  in  the 
white  face  possessed  by  the  latter.  I am  not  sure  whether  the  former  are  not  as  good 
layers,  with  as  large  eggs,  as  the  latter;  and  certainly  they  lay  eggs  with  better  (harder) 
shells;  but  this  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  present  over-high  feeding  of  the  white- 
faced Spanish  fowls.” 

As  table  fowls,  their  more  rounded  form  gives  them  advantages  over  their  aristocratic 
relations.  Like  the  latter,  they  are  very  rarely  found  evincing  any  desire  to  sit.  We  had, 
indeed,  but  one  that  ever  did  so.  Her  task  was  fairly  performed,  and  her  attentions  to  the 
brood  were  commendable ; but  as  they  grew,  she  wasted  away ; and,  as  if  Nature  had 
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very  closely  intimated  the  period  at  which  they  would  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  it 
had  no  sooner  arrived  than  the  mother  died. 

No  other  points  occur  to  us  in  which  our  description  of  the  Spanish  will  not  apply  to 
the  Minorca,  and  the  same  with  their  management.  To  avoid  repetition,  therefore,  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  varieties  of  these  and  other  fowls,  we  shall  merely  specify  the  points 
of  difference ; so  that,  wherever  we  are  silent,  the  reader  may  infer,  that  what  is  said  of 
the  head  of  the  family  has  reference  to  each  individual  of  its  varieties. 

The  Ancona  is  a first  cousin  to  the  Minorca,  its  sole  point  of  difference  being  a 
mottled  or  splashed  plumage,  black  and  white,  in  about  equal  proportions ; but  speci- 
mens of  a rich  partridge-colour  are  not  unfrequent.  The  colours  of  the  mottled 
Ancona  are  seldom  clear:  and  their  appearance,  therefore,  is  rarely  calculated  to  obtain 
admiration. 

A pen  of  White  Spanish  birds  was  exhibited  at  Birmingham  in  December  1852. 
But,  regarding  the  striking  contrast  of  jet-black  plumage,  the  coral  comb,  and  the  white 
face  as  constituting  the  great  beauty  of  the  Spanish  family,  we  can  accord  but  limited 
approbation  to  this  variety,  where  both  cheek  and  comb  are  sadly  compromised  by  the 
substitution  of  so  unfavourable  a colour  for  their  mutual  relief.  Some  of  Mr.  Barber’s 
birds,  imported  in  1847,  were  white,  hut  without  the  fleshy  ear-lobe  of  the  same  colour. 
Captain  Hornby  tells  us : — “ I have  known  white  Spanish  bred  from  black  birds,  but 
their  offspring  have  been  black  again.’’ 

For  the  annexed  account  of  the  Andalusian  variety  of  the  Spanish  fowl,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  kindess  of  Mr.  John  Taylor,  jun.,  of  Cressy  House,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  whose 
good  opinion  of  these  birds  has  been  rewarded  by  numerous  prizes  awarded  to  them  at 
recent  exhibitions : — 

“ The  Andalusian  fowls  were  first  brought  to  my  notice  by  Mrs.  Synge,  of  Glenmore 
Castle,  Dublin,  to  whose  liberality  I am  indebted  for  my  original  stock,  of  which  some 
were  grey,  others  speckled  white  and  black.  I subsequently  received  some  from  Mr. 
Barber,  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  his  regret,  that,  from  the  want  of  fresh  blood, 
the  breed  was  becoming  much  deteriorated,  as  shown  by  the  increased  difficulty  of 
rearing  the  chickens,  their  slowness  of  growth,  and  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
egg.  I selected  the  best  pullets;  and  a friend  of  mine,  in  the  service  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Mail  Company,  promised  to  use  his  best  exertions  to  obtain  some 
cocks  for  me,  at  that  time  little  expecting  the  difficulty  of  his  task.  After  many  trials, 
fowls  were  obtained,  hut  without  merit  of  any  kind ; and  it  was  only  at  last  that,  by 
scouring  the  country  far  and  wide,  twelve  of  somewhat  better  appearance  were  selected, 
and  sent  to  England.  But  of  these,  again,  there  was  only  one  white  and  one  grey  cock, 
with  a white  hen,  that  were  of  the  desired  colour,  or  presented  any  other  indications  of 
purity  of  blood.  I could  only  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  breed  had  become  very 
scarce  in  that  country,  and  subsequent  accounts  have  since  confirmed  that  opinion.  The 
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produce  of  these  with  my  original  stock  was  marked  by  greatly-increased  vigour,  some  of 
the  pullets  producing  eggs  of  3-g-oz.  in  weight  at  a very  early  age.  I had  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  her  Majesty,  at  Windsor,  twelve  of  my  best  specimens,  that  had  taken 
prizes  at  Birmingham.  By  careful  selection,  colour  has  now  been  rendered  more  con- 
stant, the  grey  birds  very  rarely  throwing  speckled  chickens.  From  past  observation,  T 
regard  the  former  as  a perfectly  distinct  variety  from  the  latter ; but  having  been  long- 
intermixed  in  Spain,  they  will  still  occasionally  throw  back. 

“ The  following  are  some  of  the  points  to  which  I attach  most  importance  : — Comb 
large,  erect,  and  evenly  serrated;  cheek  white;  legs  bluish;  plumage  bluish-grey  or 
dove-colour,  each  feather  being  lightly  margined  with  a darker  tint.  Hackles  glossy, 
velvety,  black,  falling  evenly  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  colour 
of  the  latter;  tail  full,  carried  very  uprightly,  with  the  sickle  feathers  well  arched.  The 
hens  have  the  same  colours,  but  pendent  combs. 

“ Cocks  will  average  in  weight  7 lbs.,  while  the  hens  may  be  stated  at  about  5-^- lbs. 
Pullets  hatched  in  April  commence  laying  in  October,  and  continue  throughout  the 
winter.  Two  pullets  and  three  hens  averaged  120  eggs  each  in  the  year.  In  shape  and 
colour  they  resemble  those  of  the  black  Spanish.  The  hens  seldom  show  any  desire  to 
sit;  but  when  this  does  happen,  they  prove  themselves  excellent  mothers.  The  chickens, 
unlike  the  black  Spanish,  are  feathered  early,  are  hardy,  and  very  precocious. 

“ As  a table  fowl,  I have  a very  high  opinion  of  their  excellence,  regarding  their  dark 
legs  as  the  only  point  in  which  they  are  behind  the  Dorking  in  this  respect;  but  this 
drawback  I have  obviated  in  the  case  of  my  white  Spanish,  where,  by  careful  selection,  I 
have  now  obtained  a stock  of  pure  white  fowls  with  white  legs,  which  I think,  from  the 
size  of  their  eggs  and  the  whiteness  of  their  flesh,  are  quite  equal  to  the  Dorking.  The 
contrast,  also,  of  their  milk-white  plumage  and  scarlet  comb  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
I have  this  year  (1852)  obtained  prizes  for  my  Andalusian  birds  at  Birmingham,  Halifax, 
Cheltenham,  Yarmouth,  Chevely,  and  Kitchen;  while  the  prize  birds  at  the  Great  Metro- 
politan Show  were  bred  from  my  stock.” 

We  may  gather  from  this  statement  of  Mr.  Taylor’s,  that  the  Andalusian  has  a fair 
title  to  be  considered  as  a permanent  variety  of  the  Spanish  family.  The  rich  slate- 
colour  of  their  bodies  is  well  contrasted  with  the  deep  black  of  their  hackle  and  tail ; 
while  in  size  and  vigour  of  constitution,  especially  as  chickens,  they  seem  to  be  on  at  least 
equal  terms  with  their  black  cousins. 

During  a severe  gale  in  the  spring  of  1842,  a Spanish  xebeck  was  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  on  to  the  pier  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  in  Cornwall.  Some  singular-looking 
fowls  having  attracted  our  attention,  negotiations  were  commenced,  and  we  purchased 
two  hens.  Each  of  their  feathers  having  its  separate  plumes  or  web  split  or  divided 
nearly  to  their  point  of  junction  with  the  shaft,  gave  them  the  exact  appearance  of 
a large  brown  silk  fowl;  while  a drooping  comb  of  considerable  size,  a very  conspicuous 
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white  ear-lobe,  with  a tinge  of  white  on  the  cheek,  evidently  bespoke  their  Spanish 
origin,  without  the  further  guarantee  of  their  having  been  brought  from  Malaga.  Unfor- 
tunately there  was  no  cock  with  them ; and  certain  alterations  being  required  in  our  own 
yard,  they  were  consigned  to  a friend.  Since  that  time  we  have  lost  sight  of  them.  The 
facts,  however,  are  sufficient  to  justify  this  allusion  to  the  Spanish  silk  foivl,  though 
we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  other  specimens. 

POULTRY-HOUSE  AND  YARD. 

In  the  matter  of  poultry-houses  and  yards,  our  recommendations,  as  to  what  would  be 
most  suitable  for  Shanghaes,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  breed  now  under  consideration. 
Of  course,  if  the  former  have  been  kept  by  night  on  raised  boards,  perches  must  now  be 
provided;  but  these  we  would  never  elevate  more  than  twoTeet ; and  rough  fir  poles,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  If  the  few  inches  that  might  be  gained 
by  curtailing  the  dimensions  of  the  nests  as  described  for  the  larger  birds  be  really  of 
great  moment,  well  and  good ; but  the  Spanish  is  a full-sized  fowl,  and  the  extra  room  in 
the  nest  is  well  bestowed. 

The  protracted  moult,  with  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  comb  and  wattles  in  this  race, 
so  liable  to  injury  from  severe  frost,  would  point  out  the  necessity  of  secure  shelter ; and, 
wherever  the  roof  is  not  of  thatch,  we  should  take  care  to  have  it  ceiled,  or  else  lined  with 
felt.  Thatch,  however  efficient  against  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer,  is  a bad 
material,  harbouring  vermin  of  all  kinds,  and  most  difficult  to  keep  in  that  state  of  clean- 
liness in  which  we  should  always  require  every  part  of  our  fowl-house  to  appear. 

The  skilful  arrangement  of  the  Spanish  houses  at  Knowsley,  as  given  in  the  following 

sketches,  will  be 
useful  to  many  in- 
tending poultry- 
keepers. 

These  breeding- 
houses  face  to  the 
south,  and  look  into 
the  kitchen.  They 
have  iron  espaliers 
for  fruit-trees  in 
front  of  them  ; and 
though  enjoying  a 
warm  aspect,  they 
are  well  sheltered 
facing  south.  The 

inside  is  fitted  with  four  slate  laying-places,  into  which  wicker  nests  slide  ; so  that  the 
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latter  may  occasionally  be  removed  and  scalded.  One  side  has  broad  perches  above 
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the nests,  with  a slide  to  receive  the  droppings.  On  the  other  side  is  a platform 
with  a false  bottom,  which  is  littered  with  straw  whenever  Shangliaes  may  be  the  occu- 
pants. All  the  ground  occupied 
by  these  buildings  and  yards  was 
excavated  three  feet  deep,  and 
then  filled  up  with  broken  bricks ; 
the  surface  being  covered  with 
fine  gravel.  Each  inclosure  has  its 
Baily  fountain,  and  a dusting-box 
filled  with  sifted  ashes,  and  lime 
rubbish.  North  of  the  building 
are  a meadow  and  plantation,  into 
which  the  members  of  each  com- 
partment are  admitted  for  one  and 
a-half  or  two  hours  every  day;  but 
the  time  of  ex- 
ercise is  con- 
stantlyvaried; 
and  it  is  sur- 
prising how 
soon  they  seem 
to  know  their 
own  habita- 
tions. The  in- 
terval of  a foot 
or  so  between 

the  cages  prevents  their  fighting  : and  the  nests  are  supplied  with  nest-eggs  of  white 
wood. 


GROUND  PLAN. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  BREEDING -STOCK. 

In  Spanish  as  in  all  poultry  where  size,  in  conjunction  with  other  points  of  excellence, 
is  to  be  taken  into  the  breeder’s  consideration,  we  must  repeat  our  caution  as  related  to 
the  Shanghae  fowl,  namely,  the  necessity  of  shape,  figure,  and  carriage  being  highly 
developed  in  the  male  bird,  leaving  substance  rather  to  the  female. 
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Strongly,  too,  would  we  advise  that  the  selection  of  stock  should  he  governed  not  merely 
by  the  personal  appearance  of  the  male  or  female  parents,  however  meritorious  they  may 
appear ; but,  if  possible,  it  must  also  he  ascertained  that  their  excellences  are  hereditary  in 
their  respective  families  : hence  the  value  of  pedigree  and  its  enhancement  of  a bird’s 
value,  and  the  subsequent  profit  to  its  owner.  The  agriculturist  is  sufficiently  careful  in 
this  respect  with  his  Herefords  and  Devons  ; but  let  him  take  our  word,  that  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  even  in  the  inferior  details  of  his  poultry-yard. 

From  the  high  value  that  Spanish  now  command,  and  the  consequent  desire  to  get  a 
return  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  we  constantly  see  them  bred  from  youug  and  imma- 
ture birds.  Hence  follow  still  more  tardy  feathering,  gawky  figures,  constitutional  debility, 
and  broken  colours. 

With  reference  to  the  probable  result  of  crossing  the  Spanish  with  other  fowls,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  try  a cross  between  the  Spanish  and  Shanghae,  under  the  impression 
that  the  progeny  would  have  size,  and  yet  retain  the  great  productiveness  as  layers  of  the 
latter,  while  their  tendency  to  sit  would  he  lessened  by  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish 
blood. 

We  shall  be  truly  glad  to  hear  of  these  sanguine  expectations  having  been  realized  : 
but  far  more  probably,  in  our  opinion,  will  there  be  a speedy  reversion  to  the  type  of  one 
or  other  of  the  parents,  without  any  such  combination  of  excellences.  Nor  is  it  quite 
clear  by  what  process  we  are  to  select  and  retain  these  various  good  qualities  of  the  several 
birds,  rejecting  all  that  does  not  happen  to  suit  our  purpose.  Not  that  we  would  by  any 
means  discourage  such  attempts — for  good  may  come ; and,  at  any  rate,  even  failures  may 
serve  a good  purpose  by  limiting  the  channels  through  which  our  search  is  henceforth 
to  he  carried  on.  As  in  duty  hound,  we  give  the  result  of  past  experience  as  a pilot  for 
future  investigation;  and  if  present  enterprize  and  perseverance  can  thus  produce  the  desired 
bird,  combining  advantages  as  yet  divided  among  the  members  of  different  families,  no 
one  will  be  prepared  to  award  higher  honour  to  the  successful  experimentalist  than  the 
individuals  by  whom  these  pages  have  been  arranged. 

We  never,  it  must  be  owned,  have  been  sanguine  as  to  .the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  cross-breeding  the  different  families  of  fowls.  It  has  usually,  indeed,  happened,  that 
wherever  such  cases  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  the  defects  of  either  parent  have 
appeared  still  more  prominently  in  the  offspring.  Half-bred  Spanish  are  abundant,  and 
sufficiently  easy  for  recognition ; but  we  have  never  yet  even  heard  it  asserted  that  such 
birds  had  gained  any  superiority  over  the  pure  strain. 

Some  of  these  intermarriages  gave  curious  results  ; — hybrids  between  a black  Spanish 
cock  and  a light  Shanghae  hen,  were  black  with  flowing  tails  and  thickly-feathered  legs  ; 
and  at  Bristol,  in  1852,  a union  of  the  same  coloured  parents  gave  partridge-coloured 
chickens. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  justly  too,  of  the  importance  of  changing  the  blood  of  the 
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poultry  you  may  happen  to  possess,  whatever  may  be  the  variety,  by  the  introduction  of 
fresh  birds  of  the  best  strains  at  regular  intervals.  The  recommendation  is  based  on  what 
has  been  observed  in  this  particular  with  regard  to  all  domestic  animals ; but  at  the  same 
time  we  were  much  impressed  with  an  observation  lately  made  to  us  by  one  of  our  most 
successful  breeders,  namely,  that  crossing  should  be  deferred,  if  practicable,  till  a bird 
of  at  least  equal  merit  with  our  own  stock  can  be  obtained.  Both  rules,  we  believe,  should 
he  acted  on  in  concert. 

To  this  knowledge  of  the  good  effects  produced  by  the  infusion  of  fresh  birds  of  not 
merely  individual  merit,  but  hereditary  reputation  and  unstained  pedigree,  may  he  attri- 
buted one  cause  of  the  large  prices  that  have  lately  been  obtained  at  the  sales  of  those 
gentlemen,  the  produce  of  whose  yards  have  been  rendered  illustrious  at  Birmingham 
and  other  exhibitions. 

A singular  Spanish  bird  was  lately  shown  to  us  by  Mr.  Baily,  being  what  is  com- 
monly called  a “hen-cock.”  It  was  probably  about  six  months  old,  resembling  a cockerel 
of  that  age,  but  minus  both  hackle  and  tail,  in  which  respect  it  was  the  counterpart  of 
the  female.  The  ordinary  mules  of  the  poultry-yard  are  aged  hens  with  diseased  ovariums 
inducing  the  assumption  of  the  male  plumage. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  Spanish  as  layers,  our  award  of  praise  can  hardly  go 
too  far,  either  as  regards  the  actual  number  of  eggs  laid,  or  their  aggregate  annual 
weight. 

The  coral  comb  has  its  brightest  tints  when  the  hen  is  in  full  laying,  though  when 
actually  on  the  nest  depositing  her  charge,  it  frequently  becomes  pale,  till  the  operation 
is  completed. 

On  this  part  of  our  subject  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Penzance,  has  made  us  the  following 
communication: — “Two  hens  commenced  laying  the  last  week  in  January,  1852;  and 
continued  laying  two  days,  stopping  one,  down  to  the  middle  of  November.  They  lay, 
in  my  opinion,  ten  months  in  the  year.  The  average  weight  of  eggs  from  old  hens  is 
2f  ounces.” 

This  statement  receives  strong  confirmation  from  Captain  Hornby  : — “ As  for  eggs, 
I reckoned  last  year,  1852,  that  my  Spanish  hens  laid  six  days  a-week  from  early  in 
February  to  late  in  August  (they  moulted  early).  Between  November  and  February 
they  averaged  perhaps  three  eggs  a-week.  I considered  them  to  be  nearly  (not  quite)  as 
good  layers  as  my  Shanghaes,  hut  very  superior  in  the  weight  of  the  eggs,  which  are  large 
and  handsome ; broad,  hut  slightly  rounded  at  each  end ; one  end,  however,  is  not  so 
much  more  pointed  than  the  other,  as  in  some  fowls.  As  for  weight, — I am  cautious  in 
speaking.  I know  that  last  year,  from  February  to  August,  I considered  their  average 
weight  to  he  above  3|  ozs.,  hut  under  4 ozs.  The  largest  eggs  were  in  May  (when  we 
had  rain  after  a long  drought)  many  of  them  then  weighing  4j  ozs. ; but  the  average  of 
those  laid  in  December  and  January  I should  place  at  2f  ozs.  The  eggs  are,  to  my 
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mind,  very  milky  and  good.  I may  add,  however,  that  of  the  eggs  of  the  best  white-faced, 
I had  frequent  complaints  of  the  tenderness  of  their  shells,  in  spite  of  lime,  calcined 
oyster-shells,  soft  food,  &c.  I attribute  this  to  high-feeding.” 

In  comparing  these  accounts  it  would  seem  that  if  Captain  Hornby’s  birds  laid  the 
largest  eggs,  Mr.  Lawrence  had  an  excess  in  number.  The  colder  climate  of  Lancashire 
might  probably  have  induced  an  earlier  moult,  and  consequent  cessation  of  laying ; 
while  the  Penzance  birds  continued  productive  up  to  the  middle  of  November.  These 
birds  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  we  should  observe,  were  bred  from  the  stock  of  Mr.  Peck  of 
Wigan. 

The  colour  of  the  Spanish  egg  never  varies : it  is  clear  white,  with  a smooth  polished 
surface.  In  selecting  such  as  we  desired  to  set,  we  should  follow  the  same  rule  as  with 
Shanghaes ; and  to  the  directions  on  that  head  we  must  therefore  refer  our  readers, 
briefly  reminding  them  that,  although  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  hen  may  produce 
impregnated  eggs  after  three  weeks’  separation  from  the  male  bird,  considerable  limitation 
of  that  period  would  be  the  more  prudent  policy.  Of  pullets’  eggs,  again,  we  would 
discard,  if  possible,  the  first  dozen ; not  that  they  are  not  capable  of  producing  chickens, 
but  both  the  hatching  and  rearing  of  the  latter  would  probably  he  attended  with  more 
trouble  than  they  were  worth, — the  cases  of  very  rare  or  curious  birds  of  course  excepted. 
Pullets  are  commonly  found  to  commence  laying  from  five  and  a half  to  six  months  old, 
and  they  certainly  may  be  described  as  good  layers,  save  only  in  the  severer  winter 
months.  With  regard  to  a tendency  towards  laying  soft  or  unshelled  eggs,  to  which  all 
great  layers  are  naturally  subject,  some  few  remarks  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  when  we  treat  of  the  Spanish  fowl  medically.  The  task  of- incubation  is  very 
rarely  undertaken  by  a Spanish  hen,  for  she  is  a bad  sitter — so  bad  that  you  cannot 
trust  her;  and  even  if  she  manifests  a disposition  to  perform  that  duty,  the  chances  are 
greatly  against  her  hatching  out ; but  if  she  succeeds  so  far,  they  have  been  found  to 
prove  good  mothers. 

We  have  before  expressed  a strong  opinion  on  the  erroneous  ideas  that  have  been 
placed  before  the  public,  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  judging  beforehand  of  the  sex 
of  eggs  from  their  shape ; but  we  have  since  seen  the  following  confirmation  of  our  views 
from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  Tegetmeier : — “ A slight  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
fowl  would  disprove  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  germ  of  the  future  bird  is  formed 
with  the  yolk  in  the  ovary ; and  as  it  passes  along  the  egg-passage — a tube  upwards  of 
two  feet  in  length — it  receives  in  its  progress  the  white,  the  skin,  and  lastly  the  shell, 
these  being  formed  or  secreted  by  different  parts  of  the  canal.  It  is  evident  that  the 
shape  of  the  egg  depends  on  the  shell,  which  is  formed  after  the  whole  interior  of  the 
egg  is  completed,  and  can  therefore  have  no  influence  upon  it.  Moreover,  the  alleged 
fact  has  been  disproved  by  experiments.” — “ Cottage  Gardener.” 
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HATCHING  AND  CHICKENS. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  year  that  our  earliest  Spanish  broods  should  make  their 
appearance,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  Mr.  Lawrence’s  opinion,  who  has  bred  them 
largely  and  successfully  : — 

“ I think  the  chicks  hatch  readily  and  are  easily  reared,  with  proper  attention  to  the 
season  of  the  year  selected  for  that  purpose.  I do  not  recommend  Spanish  eggs  being- 
put  under  hens  earlier  than  the  first  week  in  April,  on  account  of  the  unfeathered  state  of 
the  chickens,  for  it  is  nearly  ten  weeks  before  they  can  he  called  perfectly  fledged.  They 
require  more  care  for  the  fortnight  following  hatching  than  Shanghaes ; but  after  that 
time,  I have  found  them  to  be  as  hardy  and  as  easily  reared  as  any  other  fowls.  They  call 
for  no  precautions,  as  to  subsequent  management,  beyond  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  fowls 
in  general.” 

These  recommendations  we  find  confirmed  by  the  practice  at  Knowsley,  where,  when 
desiring  to  have  early  chickens,  Captain  Hornby  never  places  more  than  seven,  or,  at  the 
most,  nine  eggs  under  a hen  during  the  months  of  February  and  March.  He  justly 
observes : — “ She  cannot  then  properly  cover  more,  nor  generate  sufficient  heat  at  that 
chilly  season ; and  when,  as  happens  thus  early  in  the  year,  ‘ scrattle  ’ is  not  plentiful, 
what  will  keep  five  chickens  is  but  a bare  mouthful  for  ten.” 

On  the  hardihood  of  the  Spanish  chicken  we  have  strong  evidence  in  Captain  Hornby 
not  losing  more  than  twelve  birds  out  of  nearly  200  hatched  during  the  season  of  1852. 
“ Old  birds,”  it  is  then  added,  “ (hens  much  more  so  than  cocks)  sometimes  suffer 
severely  in  the  moult ; and  if  cold  weather  should  then  come,  they  are  long  getting  over 
it ; but  soft  and  hot  food — toast  and  ale,  milk-porridge,  a little  cooked  meat,  liver,  &c. — 
with  warm  lodging,  will  pull  them  through.  Above  all,  cooked  meat  cut  up  small, 
potatoes  with  gravy,  and  plenty  of  pepper  often  given,  and  in  very  small  quantities,  are 
excellent.  As  mature  birds  I consider  them  hardy,  bearing  confinement  as  well  as 
Shanghaes,  and  better  than  most  other  fowls ; and  their  dark  colour  is  all  in  their  favour 
for  smoky  towns.” 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  extract  we  have  rather  outrun  our  immediate  subject ; hut 
we  were  unwilling  to  disconnect  the  foregoing  remarks,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  one 
by  whom,  without  any  disparagement  to  others,  the  triumphs  of  the  Spanish  class  have 
been  mainly  achieved. 

Both  the  shell  and  inner  membrane  of  the  egg  is  often  found  of  so  tough  a texture 
as  to  present  obstacles  to  the  egress  of  the  chicks.  Assistance,  as  before  recommended, 
must  then  be  given  ; but  in  this  delicate  operation  caution  and  experience  are  both 
requisite,  or  else  we  shall  only  accelerate  the  catastrophe. 

Soft  blue-black  down,  more  or  less  marked  with  white  on  the  face,  throat,  and  breast, 
forms  their  early  garb ; and  when  feathering  begins  there  is  usually  a longer  interval  than 
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we  wish  between  the  casting  off  of  the  one  covering  and  the  assumption  of  the  other. 
However  immaterial  this  may  be  found  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  a Mediterranean  climate, 
it  is  apt  to  prove  a serious  matter  in  the  chilling  blasts  of  our  own  island,  and  calls  for 
the  stimulating  food  and  warm  housing  recommended  by  our  correspondents.  But  with 
these  precautions,  which  indeed  would  pay  well  for  all  poultry  hatched  very  early  in 
the  season,  the  Spanish  fowl  is  as  likely  to  thrive,  and  answer  our  several  purposes,  as 
any  other  race, — so  far,  we  mean,  as  regards  their  vigour  of  constitution  and  endurance 
of  our  seasons  when  thus  cared  for.  But  even  while  we  are  thus  expressing  our 
opinion,  that  with  proper  attention  Spanish,  both  old  and  young,  will  thrive  with  us, 
more  than  one  communication  lies  on  our  table  expressive  of  grave  doubts  as  to  this 
being  the  case. 

“ Spanish  chickens,”  says  one  of  our  correspondents,  “ are  longer  in  coming  to 
maturity  than  other  young  poultry ; they  suffer  much  during  the  growth  of  their  quill 
feathers,  frequently  pining  away,  and  dying  at  that  period  in  spite  of  every  atten- 
tion.” 

In  such  a case  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  refer  the  cause  of  mortality  to 
imperfect  housing,  and  the  absence  of  nourishing  food,  at  a time  when  nature  is  so 
hardly  pressed  to  afford  both  substance  and  covering  to  the  body  at  one  and  the 
same  time.* 

The  Spanish  chicken  grows  rapidly — feathers  usually  begin  to  appear  at  about  five 
weeks  on  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  on  each  side  of  the  breast ; if  healthy,  the  fifth 
month  should  see  them  in  full  plumage. 

Cockerels  anticipate  the  pullets  in  the  appearance  of  the  white  face,  the  latter  rarely 
acquiring  it  in  any  perfection  during  the  first  year.  But  there  is  great  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  this  much  coveted  point  of  excellence.  Some  chickens,  which  give  little 
or  no  promise  at  first,  afterwards  display  this  feature  in  perfection,  while  others  of 
which  we  were  sanguine  in  their  early  days  have  grievously  disappointed  us  in 
maturity. 

Whenever  a pullet  has  a red  fleshy  face,  let  the  purchaser,  notwithstanding  the  owner’s 
flattering  assurances,  be  upon  his  guard.  The  chances,  we  believe,  are  1 00  to  1 against 
a favourable  result.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  a blue  shrivelly  look,  let  patience 
be  exercised,  and  in  due  time  the  white  face,  more  or  less  perfect,  will  surely 
reward  us. 

No  kind  of  fowls  vary  more  in  the  quality  of  their  produce,  as  instanced  in  the 
following  remarks  of  Captain  Hornby  : — 

* The  great  secret,  after  all,  in  rearing  poultry  of  any  kind,  but  more  especially  birds  like  the  Spanish,  whose 
natural  abode  'would  have  been  in  a warmer  climate  than  our  own,  is  to  feed  the  chickens — as  young  pheasants  are 
fed — every  hour  in  the  day,  for  the  first  five  weeks.  The  stomach  can  digest  hut  little  at  a time ; but  that  little 
must  be  regularly  and  frequently  administered. 
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“Nothing  is  so  uncertain  as  the  proportion  of  good  chickens  you  are  likely  to  obtain 
even  from  the  |?est  white-faced  birds.  Suppose  we  have  eleven  chickens  from  thirteen 
eggs,  which  is  good  work ; should  four  of  them  prove  good,  four  moderate,  and  three  had, 
I should  call  it  very  good  luck.” 


COMPARATIVE  COST  AND  PRODUCE. 

We  now  pass  to  comparative  cost  and  produce. 

In  what  poultry  fancier’s,  or  even  keeper’s  ears,  has  the  cry  “ Shanghae  versus 
Spanish”  yet  ceased  to  echo  ? We  all,  indeed,  had  a word  or  so  to  say  for  our  favourites, 
and  much  good  reasoning  was  backed  up  by  strong  facts. 

By  far  the  best  calculations  of  expense  were  those  published  by  “Gallus”  in  Nos. 
213  and  214  of  “The  Cottage  Gardener,”  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  relative  con- 
sumption of  food  by  a certain  number  of  the  two  competing  families.  Several  extracts 
from  these  tables  were  used  when  speaking  of  the  Shanghae  fowl  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  his  appetite,  and  we  shall  now  turn  to  the  Spanish  tables,  as  safely  indi- 
cating, from  the  accuracy  with  which  they  were  drawn  up,  the  probable  cost  in  food  of 
that  race. 

Referring  afterwards  to  the  weights  obtained  by  young  and  old  birds  respectively,  we 
shall  then  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves  on  the  probabilities  of  the 
Spanish  fowls  being  found  applicable  to  their  own  purposes. 

In  No.  1 the  Spanish  hens  were  deep  in  the  moult,  and  laid  no  eggs.  The  prices  paid 
for  food  were  at  the  following  rates  : — 

Barley,  bushel  of  60  pounds,  4s.  6d. — Id.  per  pound. 


Wheat,  „ 

70  „ 

6s. 

3d.— Id. 

>> 

Indian  Corn  „ 

60  „ 

4s. 

0d.—  fd. 

>> 

Meal,  ,, 

60  „ 

6s. 

3d.— lid. 

>> 

Bran,  . 

. |d. 

TIME  OF  EXPERIMENT OCTOBER  7 TO  OCTOBER  14. 


No. 

Description. 

Age. 

Food  consumed. 

Cost. 

Average 
per  week. 

Spanish  Cock 

1850 

Spanish  Hen 

1851 

Spanish  Hen 

1851 

lbs.  oz. 

s.  d. 

Spanish  Hen 

1851 

Barley  . 7 0 

0 7 

Spanish  Hen 

1851 

Wheat  . 6 0 

0 6 

Spanish  Hen 

1851 

<D 

Meal  ..54 

0 6| 

1 

Spanish  Cockerel 

1852 

o '-d 

.SP 

O 'P 

is  SP 

Bran  ..28 

0 li 

2d. 

Spanish  Cockerel 

1852 

^3 

£ 

^3 

(s 

Indian 

Spanish  Cockerel 

1852 

Corn  . 4 0 

0 3 

Spanish  Pullet  . 

1852 

— 

— 

Spanish  Pullet  . 

1852 

24  0 

2 0 

Spanish  Pullet  . 

1852 

Spanish  Pullet  . 

1852 
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TIME  OF  EXPERIMENT OCTOBER  14  TO  OCTOBER  21. 


No. 

Description. 

Age. 

Food  consumed. 

Cost. 

Average 
per  week. 

2 

Spanish  Cock 
Spanish  Hen 
Spanish  Hen 
Spanish  Hon 
Spanish  Hen 
Spanish  Hen 
Spanish  Cockerel 
Spanish  Cockerel 
Spanish  Cockerel 
Spanish  Pullet  . 
Spanish  Pullet  . 
Spanish  Pullet  . 
Spanish  Pullet  . 

1850 

1850 

1850 

1850 

1850 

1850 

1852 

1852 

1852 

1852 

1852 

1852 

1852 

Not 

■weighed. 

Not 

weighed. 

lbs.  oz. 
Meal  ..50 
Corn  . . 19  0 

Bran  ..30 

27  0 

s.  d. 

0 6j 

1 7 

o i| 

2 2J 

2d. 

In  both  these  trials  it  will  be  seen  that  Spanish  eat  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  week ; 
Shangliaes,  we  may  mention,  according  to  similar  experiments  conducted  by  “ Gallus,’’ 
were  charged  at  rates  varying  from  3jd.  to  4jd. ; and  Dorkings,  we  are  assured  on  the 
same  authority,  cannot  be  boarded  for  less  than  3d.  per  week. 

We  certainly  should  not  have  anticipated  a result  so  favourable  to  Spanish  as  regards 
economy  in  food.  One  of  our  neighbours,  who  has  kept  them  for  some  years,  and 
measures  their  allowance  carefully,  says,  “ I calculate  my  Spanish  birds  consume  fully 
three-fourths  as  much  as  Shangliaes.” 

So  much,  however,  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  poultry  are  kept,  that  calcu- 
lations, apparently  at  variance  with  each  other,  may  still  be  correct.  “ Keeping,”  we  fear, 
is  too  often  understood  as  merely  preserving  life ; and  though  a satisfactory  statement 
may  thus  be  obtained,  so  far  as  outgoings  only  are  concerned,  receipts,  we  apprehend, 
would  stand  at  a still  lower  figure.  Again,  it  often  happens  that  cross-examination  elicits 
how  sundry  scraps  from  the  kitchen,  the  run  of  a rick-yard,  and  other  similar  chances  of 
extra  supplies  have  been  altogether  omitted  from  the  account ; and  that  the  sum  charged 
is  only  what  has  been  actually  expended,  without  valuing  these  various  additional  items. 
Such  calculations,  however,  are  unfair  towards  those  who  might  be  induced  to  keep  fowls 
from  the  favourable  returns  thus  placed  before  them,  but  who  are  not  in  possession  of 
similar  advantages. 

The  question,  we  repeat,  is  not  “ for  how  little  fowls  may  be  kept,  but  “what  is  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  we  can  keep  them  profitably  ; ” bringing  into  our  calculations  the 
value  of  all  their  food,  capital  employed,  and  time  occupied. 

Thus  a friend  once  observed  to  us: — “People  say  they  keep  their  fowls  at  Id.  per 
week  for  each  head.  Yes ! that  is  just  the  word — keep,  but  not  feed.  The  inevitable 
consequence  is,  that  weakly  chickens  are  produced,  and  both  old  and  young  sink  alike 
under  the  first  attack  of  illness.  Never,”  he  added,  “ either  throw  their  food  on  the 
ground  during  snowy  weather,  or  judge  of  your  birds’  weight  while  it  continues  ; for  snow 
has  the  same  effect  on  poultry  as  the  most  potent  mixtures  of  senna  and  salts  on  the 
human  race.” 
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Let  us  sum  up  this  part  of  our  subject  with  some  general  remarks  of  Captain  Hornby’s, 
which,  from  his  great  experience  and  successful  management  of  this  breed,  cannot  but 
prove  valuable : — 

“I  am  not  aware  of  any  particular  disease  to  which  they  (Spanish)  are  subject. 
Indeed  I think  them  a very  hardy  fowl,  very  little  subject  to  roup — that  curse  of  a poultry- 
yard.  Asa  proof  of  it,  my  Spanish  fowls,  which  left  here  in  equal  health  with  the  Dorkings 
for  the  Metropolitan,  were  fit  to  go  from  that  to  Torquay,  where  they  won  first  and  second 
prizes ; whilst  the  Dorkings,  for  whom  also  I had  entries  at  Torquay,  were  so  done  up  in 
London,  that  it  became  necessary  to  send  them  home  forthwith.  If  fed  on  too  high  food, 

I have  found  them  subject  to  an  eruption  on  the  white  ear-lobe,  most  difficult  to  cure.  I 
thought  the  Spanish  scarcely  in  feather  at  Birmingham  in  1852,  from  the  long  previous 
continuance  of  wet  weather,  and  their  getting  but  badly  through  their  moulting-time. 

“ In  conclusion,  I may  say,  that  I consider  the  Spanish  inferior  to  Shanghaes  in  number 
of  eggs,  but  superior  in  weight  laid ; smaller  consumers  ; as  hardy;  bearing  confinement 
as  well;  very  inferior  as  nurses  and  mothers;  superior  as  table-fowls,  though  cooks 
dislike  their  dark  legs ; but  their  flesh  is  white,  delicate,  and  excellent.  Like  all  other 
fowls  they  ought  to  have  constant  change  of  food  ; and  I am  convinced  that  the  more  this 
is  attended  to  the  better  will  be  th§  health  of  the  poultry.  I prefer  soft  to  hard  food  ; of 
the  latter  it  is  my  practice  to  give  about  a handful  a-day  in  straw,  so  as  to  force  the  fowls 
to  scratch  and  look  about  for  it.  This  prevents  gobbling,  and  over-repletion  of  the  crop. 
Gravel,  or  very  coarse  sand,  the  former  in  preference,  is  indispensable ; and  the  range  of 
a grass-field  is  a great  help.  To  raw  meat  I am  not  favourable, — many,  I know,  give  this ; 
but  in  winter,  when  worms  and  slugs  are  not  to  be  had,  and  it  becomes  necessary,  I like  a 
little  cooked  meat  or  a bone  for  them  to  pick  at.  Potatoes  and  gravy  are  capital ; or 
potatoes  with  milk  or  meal.  More  chickens  die  from  dirty  water  than  anything  else,  and 
therefore  Baily’s  patent  fountain  is  beyond  all  praise,  so  effectually  does  it  guard  against 
this  risk.” 

Our  neighbours  give  equally  encouraging  accounts  of  their  management  of  Spanish 
fowls.  One  tells  us— “ I know  of  no  disease  to  which  my  birds  are  peculiarly  subject; 
they  have  been  extremely  healthy,  and  I have  not  lost  one  bird  since  I have  been  keeping 
this  kind, — now  three  years.” 

Many  persons  are  far  too  careless  about  the  quality  of  their  poultry’s  food ; heated 
grain,  musty  flour,  and  flesh  that  would  only  become  the  barrow  of  the  perambulating 
purveyor  for  our  cat,  are  constantly  given ; — hence,  of  course,  diseases  of  every  kind  in 
their  worst  features.  We  have  received  the  following  emphatic  caution  against  articles 
which  may  be  considered  less  objectionable: — “Tallow-chandler’s  greaves  and  kitchen- 
dripping I abhor ! ” Whenever,  in  fact,  animal  food  is  found  requisite,  it  must  be  per- 
fectly fresh  and  good,  or  injury  is  sure  to  result,  however  long  it  may  lurk  unseen,  or,  if 
detected,  be  assigned  to  other  causes. 
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Beauty,  both  of  form  and  plumage,  excellence  as  a layer,  and  the  good  quality  of  its 
flesh  for  the  table,  claim  for  the  Spanish  fowl  a high  point  in  public  estimation.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  prices  they  command,  which  have  risen  considerably  during  the  year 
1852,  and  still  continue  their  upward  tendency.  A friend  of  ours  has  lately  sold,  among 
very  many  others,  four  Spanish  chickens  for  thirty  guineas,  and  seven  for  thirty-five 
guineas ; eleven  chickens  for  ^68  5s. ! The  pullets  of  the  same  stock  have  gone  off  at 
from  five  to  ten  guineas  each,  and  eggs  in  large  quantities  at  four  guineas  the  dozen. 

Those  with  whom  the  Spanish  are  no  favourites  cannot  put  all  this  down  to  mere 
enthusiasm.  That  these  birds  have  many  points  of  merit,  beyond  mere  appearance, 
cannot,  we  think,  be  questioned.  But,  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  rural  home- 
stead is  at  present  managed,  we  should  hesitate  in  speaking  positively  as  to  how  far  they 
are  calculated  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  farmer.  The  old  birds,  as  our  correspon- 
dents unanimously  declare,  are  hardy  and  of  vigorous  constitution ; and,  with  the  pre- 
cautions of  warm  housing  and  good  food,  get  well  through  their  prolonged  moult.  But 
these  two  latter  requisites  to  success  are  by  no  means  as  yet  so  generally  afforded  to  the 
feathered  live  stock  of  the  farmer’s  yard,  as  we  trust  that  we  may  soon  see  them  ; and  if 
it  is  determined  to  show  these  valuable  birds  no  more  favour  than  has  hitherto  been 
extended  to  their  mongrel  predecessors  in  such  localities,  we  must  shake  our  heads  at 
the  purchase. 

Mr.  Hinxman,  a high  authority  on  such  subjects,  thus  confirms  our  opinion  : — “I  do 
not  consider  Spanish,”  he  writes,  “ so  liable  to  fasciolae  or  gapes  as  many  other  fowls  ; 
but,  in  common  with  other  slow-feathering  breeds,  they  occasionally  suffer  from  cold  and 
wet ; and  this,  together  with  their  being  bad  incubators,  and  very  seldom  wanting  to  sit, 
is  much  against  them  as  a farmer’s  market  breed;  otherwise  their  large  eggs  and  excel- 
lence as  table  fowls  would  justly  recommend  them  for  this  purpose.” 

“ As  a table  fowl,”  (we  have  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  spared  neither  expense  nor 
trouble  in  collecting  the  best  of  many  varieties,)  “the  Spanish  is  certainly  not  excelled 
even  by  the  Dorking  breed.  The  flesh  is  particularly  white,  tender,  and  juicy,  with  a 
full  proportion  of  breast  or  white  meat ; and,  as  poulterers  express  it,  they  truss  remark- 
ably well.” — Aster. 

Where  poultry,  however,  are  kept  as  they  should  be  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  make 
them  pay,  our  doubts  vanish.  Especially  if  eggs  are  in  demand  the  Spanish  will  be  found 
an  advantageous  addition  to  any  yard.  They  submit  readily  to  confinement,  and  with 
careful  attendance  they  thrive  within  narrow  limits.  Plebeian  specimens  are  constantly 
seen  promenading  the  London  mews,  which,  we  are  told,  however  draggled  and  forlorn 
they  may  appear,  lay  well  on  the  very  stimulating  but  not  tempting  food  which  is  offered 
them  at  every  stable-heap. 
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Spanish,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  number  and  size  of  their  eggs,  are  liable  to 
diseases  of  the  ovarium,  which  produce  soft  or  shell-less  eggs.  For  such  cases  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  suggests  the  following  treatment,  presuming,  as  he  does,  that  the  cause  of  such 
productions  is  either  a deficiency  of  proper  calcareous  matter  to  form  the  shell,  or  some 
injury  from  a blow  or  other  ill-treatment : — “ The  remedies  are  the  same  that  would  he  used 
to  subdue  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  human  subject — one  grain  of 
calomel,  and  one- twelfth  of  a grain  of  tartar  emetic.” 

We  learn  from  “Aster”  that  “Spanish  fowls,  the  cocks  especially,  occasionally 
suffer  from  a peculiar  disease  of  the  comb.  Extensive  ulceration  commences  at  the  root 
of  that  sensitive  part,  induced  possibly  by  its  extreme  weight.  When  any  of  my  own 
birds  are  thus  affected,  I have  found  that  a small  pad  or  cushion  of  tow  or  wool,  skilfully 
fastened  so  as  to  support  the  comb  on  the  side  diseased,  appears  to  give  relief ; but  last 
year,  after  trying  that  and  every  other  remedy  with  a fine  young  cockerel  of  Mr.  Peck’s, 
I was  at  last  reluctantly  obliged  to  have  him  destroyed,  so  great  were  his  sufferings. 

“Another  ailment  to  which  this  breed  is  subject  during  severe  cold,  in  our  northern 
counties,  is  a bleeding  of  the  toes  and  comb  ; and  the  loss  of  blood  pn  such  occasions  is 
frequently  considerable.” 

We  have  spoken  of  the  severity  of  the  moult  with  Spanish.  It  is  also  occasionally 
attended  with  extraordinary  changes  of  their  plumage.  Minorcas  of  our  own,  from  black, 
have  become  mottled,  varying  the  proportions  of  the  colour  on  successive  years ; and  the 
French  naturalists  record  a case  where  the  transition  was  from  black  to  piebald;  then  to 
white,  and  then  to  black  again. 

The  following  instance  of  this  strange  metamorphosis  has  been  recently  sent  to  us  : — 

“ The  subject  was  a Spanish  hen  near  four  years  old,  formerly  quite  black,  with  the 
usual  lead-coloured  legs.  The  year  before  last  (1851)  she  moulted  quite  a piebald,  the 
black  and  white  feathers  being  indiscriminately  mixed.  Last  year,  on  moulting  again, 
she  changed  her  feathers  to  a pure  white,  and,  what  is  not  the  least  remarkable,  her  leaden- 
coloured  legs  became  white  also.  Her  history  and  these  transformations  are  well  known 
in  this  neighbourhood.” — 0.  S.  F.,  Holmfirth. 

In  concluding  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  summary 
from  one  whose  knowledge  of  this  class  is  generally  recognized; — we  allude  to  Edward 
Bond,  Esq.,  of  Middleton  Lodge,  near  Leeds  : — 

“ I have  myself  kept  Spanish  for  many  years,  and  though  on  the  whole  inclined  to 
assign  the  palm  to  the  Cochin-Chinas,  I have,  nevertheless,  no  intention  of  giving  up  my 
Spanish.  The  latter  are  not  so  easily  reared  in  this  locality  as  the  former,  but  I consider 
them  less  tender  in  bringing  up  than  the  Dorkings  ; and  when  they  have  reached  maturity 
I perceive  no  difference.  They  have  done  well  with  me  here,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  no 
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variety,  taken  altogether,  that  presents  a more  striking  appearance.  Individually  they 
are  handsome,  both  males  and  females,  and  the  lustrous  black  of  their  plumage,  so 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  white  cheek  and  coral  comb,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  whole 
flock,  render  a good  collection  of  these  birds  as  agreeable  a sight  as  the  poultry-yard  can 
well  produce. 

“As  to  their  utility, — that  must  depend  upon  the  requirements  of  their  owner.  If  eggs 
be  valuable,  they  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  other  fowl  he  can  keep.  True,  they 
do  not  lay  so  well  in  winter  as  the  Cochin-Chinas,  but  then  their  eggs  are  larger,  and  the 
desire  of  incubation  does  not  otherwise  occupy  their  time.  Believing  that  they  will  lay 
a greater  weight  of  eggs  in  the  year  than  hens  of  any  other  breed,  I should  say  that  no 
other  fowl  is  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  such  farmers  or  cottagers  as  possess  a good 
sale  for  eggs.  And  if  they  live,  as  I do,  near  a large  town,  they  have  this  additional 
advantage,  that  their  flocks  never  look  dirty  or  soiled. 

“They  are  certainly  good  table-fowls;  by  some,  indeed,  they  are  considered  as  very 
superior  for  this  purpose.  With  regard  to  their  consumption  of  food,  I cannot  agree  with 
those  who  maintain  that  Cochin-Chinas  are  enormous  eaters,  in  comparison  with  Spanish 
and  other  breeds ; but  at  the  same  time  I do  not  think  that  Spanish  are  at  all  extravagant 
in  this  respect : for  anything  that  will  keep  ordinary  fowls  will  keep  them  when  once  they 
reach  maturity. 

“ In  their  habits  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  require  notice  ; they  are  not,  it  is  true, 
so  quiet  and  disinclined  to  roaming  as  the  Cochin-Chinas  ; but,  if  well-fed  at  home,  they 
will  not  be  found  to  stray  far  from  their  walk.  Nor  are  they  quarrelsome  among  them- 
selves, to  a degree  at  all  troublesome ; for  my  three  cocks  and  twenty  hens  are  running 
together,  and  give  no  trouble  whatever,  unless  for  a day  or  so  after  a new  male  bird  is 
brought  amongst  them.  As  regards  management  I need  only  say  that  what  other  good 
birds  require  will  suffice  for  them ; and  with  all  poultry,  in  my  opinion,  a good,  dry, 
warm  roost  is  half  the  battle ; and  to  keep  damp  away,  sand,  dry  earth,  chaff,  or  any  thing 
that  is  at  hand,  and  will  effect  this  object,  should  be  spread  upon  the  floor  and  frequently 
changed. 

“ These  are  all  the  precautions  I employ,  and  they  prove  amply  sufficient  to  keep  my 
birds  in  health,  vigour,  and  beauty.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  DORKING  FOWL. 

We  believe  that  the  fowl  now  known  as  the  Dorking  might  be  much  more  correctly 
designated  the  English  Foivl.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  probability  that  they  are 
either  lineal  descendants,  of  course  with  vai'ious  intermixtures,  from  those  which  our 
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British  forefathers  bred  at  the  time  when  they  first  became  intimately  known  to  the 
Romans  ; or  that  they  are  similarly  descended  from  fowls  introduced  by  those  con- 
querors of  our  island. 

From  Ceesar  we  learn  that  the  Britons  had  abundance  of  cattle  ; and  that  among  the 
animals  which  they  had  domesticated  were  hens  and  geese,  which  they  bred  merely  for 
pleasure,  the  Druidical  religion  forbidding  them  to  be  employed  as  food. — (Comment., 
1.  v.  c.  5.) 

It  is  in  vain  to  endeavour-  to  follow  their  origin  further ; but  those  who  would  trace 
our  gallinaceous  birds  to  an  eastern  source,  will  take  comfort  from  the  certainty,  or  all 
but  certainty,  that  the  world’s  merchants  in  the  days  of  Solomon — the  Phenicians — visited 
the  British  Islands,  the  Cassiterides,  for  their  tin.  These  merchants,  who  brought  goods 
to  exchange  for  it,  seeing  the  Britons’  fondness  for  domestic  poultry,  may  have  brought 
fowls  to  barter  for  the  metal. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  strong  evidence  that  this  breed  may  have  descended  from 
fowls  imported  here  by  the  Romans  ; for  the  description  of  the  Roman  fowls,  given  by 
Columella,  is  applicable  to  our  own  Dorkings.  “It  is  not  advisable,”  he  says, 
“ to  buy  any  but  such  as  are  very  prolific.  They  should  be-  of  a plumage  very 
red  or  tawny,  with  black  wings.  Let  the  whole  be  of  the  same  colour,  or  of  a near 
approach  to  it.  But  if  of  any  other  colour  let  white  fowls  be  avoided,  for  they 
are  tender  and  less  robust;  neither  is  it  easy  to  find  specimens  of  them  that  are  prolific. 
Let  the  breeding  hens  be  of  a choice  colour,  of  robust  body,  square  framed,  large  and 
broad  breasted,  large  headed,  with  small,  erect,  bright  red  comb,  white  ears;  and  of  those 
thus  characterized  let  the  largest  be  procured,  and  not  with  an  equal  number  of  claws. 
Those  hens  are  reckoned  of  the  purest  breed  which  are  five-clawed,  but  so  placed  that  no 
cross  spurs  arise  from  the  legs ; for  she  that  has  this  male-like  appendage  is  rarely 
fruitful ; and  when  she  does  sit  she  breaks  the  eggs  with  her  sharp  claws.* 

“ The  cocks  should  be  lustful ; coloured  like  the  hens ; with  the  same  number  of  claws, 
but  taller;  proud  of  carriage;  combs  erect  and  blood-red ; eyes  brown  or  black;  beak 
short  and  hooked;  ears  very  large  and  very  white;  wattles  looking  whiter  from  their 
shining,  and  hanging  down  like  a hoary  beard ; the  feathers  of  the  neck  or  mane  varying, 
but  preferably  from  yellow  to  golden,  and  spreading  down  over  the  shoulders ; the  breast 
broad  and  muscular;  the  wings  brawny,  like  arms;  the  tail  lofty,  and  composed  of  a 
double  row  of  arching  feathers,  alike  on  each  side ; the  thighs  ample,  and  usually  thickly 
clothed  with  coarse  feathers ; legs  sturdy,  not  long,  but  armed  as  it  were  with  dangerous 
spears.  Even  when  neither  prepared  for  fighting,  nOr  for  the  triumph  of  victory,  their  temper 
should  be  shown  to  be  highly  generous,  haughty,  active,  watchful,  and  given  to  crow  often, 
also  not  easily  alarmed;  for  sometimes  it  will  be  needful  for  them  to  repel  attacks,  and  to 
protect  their  conjugal  flock.’’ 

* Our  Dorking  liens  are  constantly  and  remarkably  spurred. 
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The  Romans  probably  weakened  the  prejudice  of  the  Britons  against  eating  the 
domestic  fowl ; and,  as  it  is  well  known  they  strove  to  improve  the  British  fanning1  and 
gardening,  so  it  is  more  than  reasonable  to  conclude  that  poultry  shared  in  the  progressive 
effort.  As  already  observed,  our  most  prevalent  breed,  the  Dorking,  share  the  five-toed 
excellence  that  characterised  the  most  esteemed  fowls  of  Rome. 

We  have  sought  for  information  as  to  the  time  when  Dorking  and  its  fowls  first  became 
noted,  but  our  inquiry  has  been  fruitless.  When  Camden  wrote  his  “ Britannia”  in  1610, 
Dorking  was  so  inconsiderable  as  not  even  to  be  mentioned  by  him,  and  in  his  map  of 
Surrey  it  is  marked  as  a mere  village.  It  is  probable  that  the  soils  in  that  neighbourhood, 
sand  and  chalk,  which  are  particularly  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  chickens  (and  also 
the  demand  for  such  delicacies  occasioned  by  the  resort  thither  of  visitors  in  the  summer 
season  to  eat  “Water  souchet,”  made  from  the  perch  for  which  its  waters  are  celebrated), 
may  have  led  to  particular  attention  to  poultry  culture.  At  all  events,  a century  ago  the 
fame  of  Dorking  poultry  was  established;  for  a writer  in  1763,  who  evidently  knew  the 
neighbourhood  well,  says  : — “ An  incredible  quantity  of  poultry  is  sold  in  Dorking,  and 
they  are  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  good  eating  for  being  remarkably  large  and  fine.  I 
have  seen  capons  about  Christmas  which  weighed  between  seven  and  eight  pounds  each, 
out  of  their  feathers,  and  were  sold  at  five  shillings  a-piece.” — (Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
xxxiii.  221.) 

The  district  in  which  they  are  now  most  extensively  bred  is  that  portion  of  Sussex 
bordering  on  Surrey,  which  includes  Handcross,  Bolney,  Cuckfield,  and  West  Grinstead ; 
and  this  fact  probably  induced  Mr.  Arthur  Young  to  conclude  that  Sussex  is  their 
place  of  origin.  We  need  not  point  out  that  such  local  cultivation  of  the  breed 
affords  no  such  proof.  The  breed,  now  known  as  the  Sussex  fowl,  has  only  four  claws, 
and  is  a less  compact  though  larger  bird  than  the  true  Dorking,  which  it  otherwise  much 
resembles. 

At  the  same  time  we  confess  to  a doubt  how  far  the  blood  of  the  present  magnificent 
bird,  shown  as  the  “ Dorking,”  is  derivable  from  the  “ old  Dorking”  fowl,  which  seems  to 
have  been  “ a five-clawed,  thick,  lumpy  fowl,  but  of  no  great  size ,”  nothing,  in  fact,  in 
comparison  with  such  as  have  been  lately  exhibited.  On  this  point  we  will  avail  ourselves 
of  some  valuable  notes  from  a correspondent  signing  himself  H.,  whose  residence  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  Dorking  country,  and  whose  own  practice,  as  an  exten- 
sive breeder,  render  his  observations  most  valuable  for  our  present  purpose : — “ I am 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  old  white  Dorking  fowl  has  been  continually  crossed 
with  fowls  of  a larger  breed,  which  from  time  immemorial  have  been  known  to  prevail  in 
Sussex ; and  this  more  particularly  in  the  district  around  Cuckfield  and  Horsham,  where 
great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  selection  of  breeding  stock,  and  a much  better  fowl 
has  been  produced.  The  farms  in  that  district  are  many  of  them  very  small ; others, 
more  extensive,  consist  of  very  poor  land.  Thus  no  circumstances  can  be  more  favour- 
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able  to  poultry-keeping ; and,  in  fact,  this  class  of  farmers  depend  in  a great  measure  on 
their  fowls  for  the  payment  of  their  rent. 

“ Now  we  are  altogether  without  evidence,  at  least  for  the  last  eighty  years,  that 
would  warrant  our  assigning  the  fowls,  now  called  coloured  Dorkings,  to  the  old  Dorking 
stock  before  alluded  to  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  old  men  now  living  in  the 
Cuckfield  district,  where  the  best  specimens  are  still  found,  brought  up  from  their  infancy 
as  higglers,  or  fowl-dealers,  following  the  occupation  of  their  fathers  in  the  same  business, 
who  assert,  on  their  own  knowledge  and  on  the  tradition  of  their  predecessors,  that  the 
fowl  in  question  is  a Sussex  fowl,  and  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to  cross  their 
breed  with  the  Dorking.  As  the  exception  sometimes  proves  the  rule,  the  case  of  a 
dealer  far  superior  to  the  generality  of  his  class  may  be  here  given.  Contrary  to  their 
usual  practice,  this  person  breeds  to  a very  considerable  extent,  and  has  repeatedly  told 
me  that,  with  a view  to  improve  his  breed,  the  name  once  tempted  him  to  go  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dorking  to  purchase  a male  bird.  The  appearance  of  the  fowl  he 
there  obtained  was  all  that  he  could  wish ; but  his  chickens  invariably  proved  so  deficient 
in  weight,  that  he  could  not  venture  on  saving  even  one  for  stock.” 

The  possession  of  the  fifth  claw  being  regarded  as  an  essential  characteristic  of  the 
so-called  Dorking,  breeding-stock  were  selected  with  a view  to  the  retention  of  this 
additional  member,  and  hence  the  present  improved  Sussex  fowl,  thus  furnished  with  the 
extra  limb,  has  gained  the  same  appellation  as  the  old  white  Dorking.  There  may  be 
little  in  the  mere  name ; but  any  facts  that  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  knotty  question  of 
the  lineage  of  the  poultry-yard  may  do  service  in  aid  of  its  still  further  improvement. 
The  purest  strains  of  both  varieties,  if  we  allow  this  distinction,  constantly  throw  chickens 
with  the  fifth  claw  absent,  and  these  are  commonly  known  as  “ Sussex  fowls.” 

Some  writers  have  even  ventured  to  assert  that  the  native  place  of  the  Dorking  is 
among  the  Cumberland  Hills.  It  is  certain  that  in  that  region  is  a race  of  fowls  five- 
toed, and  bearing  other  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Dorking.  These  are  known  in 
Cumberland  as  “ the  Jew  breed but  it  appears  to  be  called  still  further,  north  “the 
silver  pheasant  kind,”  and  at  Edinburgh  “ the  old  Scotch  breed.”  “ This  Jew  kind  is  said 
to  be  very  ancient  in  Cumberland ; and  it  is  still  very  usual  for  the  Lancashire  men  to 
carry  off  any  fine  birds  of  this  race  which  they  see  among  the  mountain  cottagers.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  a vain  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  a breed  which  was  accurately 
described  two  thousand  years  ago  by  a Roman  writer;  and,  as  Roman  stations  abound  in 
Cumberland,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a poultry-fancying  Praetor,  fifteen  hundred  years 
since,  might  send  or  carry  in  the  same  year  the  first  couple  of  Dorking  fowls  to  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  to  the  old  camp  at  Ambleside,  or  Castle  Hill,  near  Keswick. — (Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle  (1848),  786.) 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  a previous  page,  that  the  oldest  extant  descriptions  of  the 
Dorking  fowl  represent  the  cock  as  having  a single  comb.  Indeed  a single  comb  is  found 
in  all  the  wild  species  of  the  East;  and  we  never  knew  a sportsman  in  India  who  had 
ever  met,  in  a state  of  nature,  with  a double-combed  specimen  of  the  jungle  fowl.  Such 
facts  incline  us  to  the  opinion  that  the  double  comb  is  a result  of  domesticity,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  a malformation.  We  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  finding 
that  Mr.  Edward  Blyth,  one  of  the  best  of  our  living  naturalists,  writing  from  Calcutta, 
says: — “ In  the  neighbouring  province  of  Arracan,  many  of  the  tame  hens  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  wild,  and  only  by  being  coarser  in  the  leg,  with  a tendency 
generally  to  greater  development  of  comb.” 

We  speak  of  the  double  comb  as  a malformation  without  intending  even  the  slightest 
objection  to,  or  depreciation  of,  the  double-combed  Dorking;  on  the  contrary,  we  know 
from  Captain  Hornby,  Mr.  Lewry,  and  others  of  their  most  successful  breeders,  that  their 
heaviest  birds  have  been  double-combed.  Such  a form  of  comb  is  certainly  no  disparage- 
ment to  them  as  show-birds ; and  if  birds  so  furnished  are  superior  in  form,  condition, 
and  weight  to  single-combed  competitors,  they  ought  to  take  away  from  them  the  prize. 
The  following  observations  of  “ H ” are  relative  and  good  : — 

“We  find  one  writer  in  ‘The  Cottage  Gardener’  designating  the  bird  with  a double 
comb  a ‘ mongrel ;’  and  another  very  practical  correspondent  in  the  same  journal  con- 
tending that  a large  rose  comb  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  good  breeding.  Now,  if 
by  the  term  ‘ mongrel  ’ its  literal  meaning  is  implied,  and  it  is  not  taken  in  its  usual 
degrading  sense,  but  merely  as  a fowl  of  mixed  breed,  I am  more  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  former  than  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  present  Dorking  is  indeed — which 
appears  to  me  very  doubtful — the  genuine  old  Surrey  Dorking,  then  I believe  the  double 
comb  would  be  the  characteristic  of  good  breeding.” 

The  question  of  the  Dorking’s  comb  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  since,  if  it  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  purity  of  the  strain,  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  its  retention ; but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  fancy  or  fashion  only  call  for  it,  the  sooner  the  dispute  he  aban- 
doned the  better,  since  to  command  prizes  and  a consequent  sale,  breeders  will  he  too 
ready  to  sacrifice  points  of  greater  value  to  one  of  comparative  insignificance.  This 
remark  bears  with  especial  force  on  the  Dorking  family,  as  beyond  all  other  the  one  most 
suitable  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  table. 

But  another  reason  is  at  hand  for  relaxing  the  rules  on  the  Dorking  comb,  and  one, 
too,  that  is  based  on  the  experience  of  the  most  skilful  and  most  successful  of  our 
Dorking  breeders,  who  know  that,  from  the  best-selected  birds  with  like  combs,  single, 
rose,  and  cup-combed  birds  are  produced  in  the  same  clutch.  Many  of  the  latter  in  par- 
ticular are  among  the  best-shaped  and  finest  birds;  and  yet  from  the  prevailing  fashion 
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are  too  often  doomed  to  the  spit,  instead  of  being  preserved  as  the  probable  parents  of 
superior  stock. 

In  the  cock  the  single  comb  should  he  stout,  well  arched,  and  regularly  toothed, 
and  about  two  inches  high  above  the  skull  in  its  loftiest  part.  The  double  comb  should 
not  be  more  than  an  inch  and  a half  high,  and  very  double,  but  with  its  points  of  an 
equal  height.  Both,  as  well  as  the  wattles,  should  be  bright  crimson,  the  latter  being  large 
and  pendulous;  head  small,  with  a well-arched  forehead;  neck  tapering  gradually  from  the 
shoulder  upwards ; neck  hackle  long ; shoulders  broad ; breast  wide  and  very  prominently 
round ; back  broad,  stout,  and  square ; legs  white,  short,  and  muscular ; claws  five  in 
number  on  each  foot,  and  well  defined ; tail  ample  and  well  sickled ; carriage  bold  and 
firm.  When  erect,  the  full  height  about  twenty-two  inches. 

In  the  hen  the  comb  should  be  low,  small,  and  regular  ; but  in  all  other  respects  her 
form,  in  diminished  proportions,  should  have  the  above  characteristics.  In  height,  when 
erect,  she  should  be  about  fifteen  inches. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  and  weights  of  a double-combed  Dorking  cockerel 
and  pullet  only  ten  months  old,  the  property  of  Captain  Hornby.  They  were  hatched  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1852,  and  gained  first  prizes  at  Birmingham  in  the  December  of  that 
year,  as  also  at  the  Metropolitan  and  Newcastle  Exhibitions  of  1853  : — 


Measured  March  20th,  1853. 

Cockerel. 

Pullet. 

Length  of  bill 

Inches. 

3 

Inches. 

Length  of  neck 

7 1 

68 

Length  from  neck  to  rump  .... 

li 

9 

Length  of  thigh 

7A 

6 ' 

Length  of  shank 

5J 

4i 

Girth,  over  wings,  before  legs 

23 

20 

Girth,  over  wings,  behind  legs 

21 

17* 

Girth  of  neck,  lowest  part  .... 
Girth  of  neck,  by  the  head  . . . 

151 

13 

7| 

6f 

Girth  of  hack  part  of  thigh  .... 

12* 

11 

Girth  of  shank 

2| 

H 

4 

Breadth  across  wings 

10 

Height  of  head  from  ground,  erect 

ft.  in. 
1 10 

ft.  in. 

1 3 

Height  of  shoulder 

1 If 

0 Ilf 

Weight  Jan.  12th  (before  snow) 

lbs.  oz. 

10  7 

lbs.  oz. 
8 9 

Weight  March  20th  (snow  and  frost) 

• 

9 2 

7 1 

The  occurrence  of  chickens  with  four  claws  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  deficient 
purity  in  the  genealogy  of  the  parents.  Such  departures  from  the  supernumerary  toe 
occur  in  yards  of  the  most  unblemished  strain,  and  their  progeny  again  will  constantly 
possess  the  additional  member.  Thus,  although  we  would  not  purchase  birds  with  this 
deficiency,  we  should  not,  if  other  points  of  great  merit  were  present,  summarily  discard 
them. 
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VARIETIES. 

Dorkings  are  divided  into  the  coloured  and  the  white ; the  former  including  grey, 
speckled,  spangled,  japanned,  and  some  other  designations  of  local  authority.  These, 
however,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  permanent  varieties,  since  they  cannot  be  bred  true 
to  colour ; and  Captain  Hornby  well  remarks  that  “ from  the  Grey  Dorking  comes 
the  spangled  and  all  the  other  sorts ; and  in  breeding  from  spangled  you  must  not  expect 
to  get  spangled  chickens.  I bred  this  year  from  spangled  hens,  but  got  scarcely  any 
spangled  chickens.  Of  these  chickens  again  about  half  were  double-combed,  though  the 
parents  were  single-combed  birds.” 

The  Grey  Dorking  cock,  whether  single  or  double-combed,  should  have  the  face  red, 
head  round,  wattles  large,  pendulous,  and  of  deep  red ; but  the  ear-lobe  often  inclines  to 
white;  hackle  yellowish  white,  with  the  shaft  or  midrib  of  the  feather  dark;  back  grey, 
with  black  markings ; saddle-feathers  like  the  hackle  ; primary  w'ing-feathers  frequently 
white,  tinged  with  black  on  their  outer  edge;  greater  wing- coverts  black;  lesser  wing- 
coverts  white,  brown,  and  yellow;  breast,  thighs,  and  vent  black;  tail  iridescent  black; 
legs  and  claws  white.  A sixth  claw  is  not  unfrequent,  and  the  cock  whose  portrait  we 
have  given,  and  to  which  prizes  were  awarded  at  Cheltenham,  Birmingham,  and  the 
Metropolitan,  has  this  peculiarity. 

The  hen  has  a flesh-coloured  face,  the  hackle  (if  a specimen  of  the  dark  grey)  being 
black,  picked  out  with  yellowish  white  ; breast  brown ; back,  saddle,  and  wings  dark  grey, 
the  extremities  of  the  feathers  being  tipped  with  black.  The  general  dark  tone  of  the 
plumage  is  relieved  by  the  white  shaft  of  the  feathers ; the  tail,  however,  has  a great 
preponderance  of  black.  A bird  fulfilling  the  above  description  would  be  a good  specimen 
of  the  black-breasted  Grey  Dorking.  The  hens  are  also  seen  with  lighter  tints  of  grey 
and  more  white  in  the  hackle,  as  may  be  observed  in  our  illustration.  Our  own  selection, 
so  far  as  appearances  are  concerned,  incline  to  the  latter ; but  the  darker  birds  are  usually 
the  most  popular. 

“Peculiarities,”  Mr.  Baily  writes  to  us,  “belong  to  every  breed,  and  it  is  one  in 
Dorkings  that  almost  every  colour  may  be  produced  from  the  same  parents  (black 
and  white  alone  excepted),  and  the  characteristics  of  this  breed  are  still  preserved  unim- 
paired. Thus  pure  Dorkings  are  sometimes  seen  with  their  wings  marked  like  the 
Duck-wing  Game  cock  ; others  again  are  very  dark,  inclining  to  black,  and  the  hackle 
and  saddle  have  yellow  intermixed  with  their  black  feathers ; that  is,  both  colours  are 
blended  on  the  same  quill.  The  hens,  however,  are  very  seldom  seen  with  a black 
breast. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  describing  the  Dorking  family,  mere  minutiae  of  colour 
should  not  be  too  strongly  dwelt  on ; such  may  very  properly  be  the  aim  of  the  amateur, 
but  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  test  of  purity,  and  it  indicates  but  little  knowledge  of 
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this  breed  to  accuse  every  deviation  from  a favourite  tint  as  the  result  of  some  cross  from 
Game,  Hamburgh,  or  other  families.” 

Grey  and  speckled,  as  applied  to  Dorkings,  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  terms ; 
hut  the  Spangled  (although,  as  before  observed,  produced  from  grey  parents)  have  a 
distinct  character  of  plumage.  The  cock  presents  a rich  combination  of  colours,  indefi- 
nitely varied  in  different  specimens.  One  principal  feature,  however,  may  be  stated  is 
his  light  hackle,  tipped  with  dark  brown  or  black.  The  saddle-feathers  also  being  similarly 
decorated,  add  to  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  his  appearance ; the  hack  and  wing-coverts  are 
of  rich  brown,  maroon,  and  blue,  interspersed  with  white;  breast  and  belly  mottled  black 
and  white ; sickle  feathers  iridescent  green ; smaller  tail  feathers  white,  as  also  the 
primary  wing  feathers.  The  hens  have  a general  grey  body  colour,  relieved  by  the  same 
rich  brown  and  white. 

The  grey  and  the  spangled  comprise  the  more  common  forms  in  which  the  coloured 
Dorking  family  is  presented  to  us;  hut  there  are,  however,  several  subdivisions,  for  whose 
description  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Baily. 

“Japan. — Straw  neck,  hackle,  and  saddle;  black  breast,  thighs,  and  tail.  Hens  any 
grey  to  match. 

“Silver. — Same  division  of  colours  as  in  the  Japan  cock;  hut  the  straw  colour  is 
exchanged  for  one  approaching  more  nearly  to  white.  Hens  to  match,  slate-coloured 
body  and  hackle. 

“ Pencilled. — Black  and  white,  and  the  breast  tinged  with  red. 

“ Golden. — Cock’s  breast,  thighs,  and  tail  quite  black ; hackle,  saddle,  and  neck  red. 
Hens  to  match,  dark  brown,  spotted  with  black.  In  these  there  should  not  be  one  white 
feather. 

“ Red  Speckle. — Cock : Breast  black  and  white ; thighs  black  ; hackle,  saddle,  and 
body  red,  speckled  or  intermixed  with  white,  the  prevailing  colour  being  red.  Hen  : 
Colour  rich  chocolate,  spotted  or  splashed  with  white.” 

Besides  these  we  have  the  Cuckoo  Dorking,  so  called  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of 
its  plumage  to  the  feathers  on  the  Cuckoo’s  breast;  and  also  the  Muff  Dorking,  disfigured 
by  a huge  beard.  The  latter  is  an  accidental  production,  and  the  muffled  race  have  no 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  a distinct  variety. 

The  White  Dorking  is  a smaller  framed  bird  than  the  grey ; and  their  plumage,  bills, 
and  legs  should  be  perfectly  white.  A rose-comb,  moreover,  is  regarded  as  an  essential 
point.  They  are  less  hardy  than  their  grey  relatives.  Our  own,  indeed,  once  kept  in  the 
east  of  England,  proved  unprofitable  from  that  cause,  and  they  are  of  course  still  less 
suited  to  our  northern  districts;  but  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  where  they  are  kept  in  large 
numbers  by  the  present  Lord  Proprietor,  they  have  done  well  for  several  years  past. 
Their  great  beauty  has  induced  many  poultry-keepers  to  try  them  in  their  yards,  and 
where  appearance  only  is  regarded,  other  deficiencies  may  be  put  aside;  but  for  general 
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purposes  we  must  express  our  opinion,  that  as  they  are  inferior  to  the  grey  in  hardihood 
and  size,  so  must  they  also  yield  to  the  latter  in  respect  of  table  purposes.  Their  average 
weights  are  probably  less  by  one  or  two  pounds  than  those  of  the  grey  birds ; and  Mr. 
Bailv  has  well  observed  that,  “ although  it  may  appear  anomalous,  it  is  not  less  true,  that 
white-feathered  poultry  has  a tendency  to  yellowness  in  the  flesh  and  fat.” 

Dorking  Hen-cock. — The  kindness  of  Mr.  Baily  has  supplied  us  with  a remarkably 
good  specimen  of  this  anomalous  bird.  His  appearance  would  indicate  the  probability  of 
some  distant  connexion  with  the  Hamburgh  family,  especially  in  his  full  rose-comb  and 
the  hackle,  the  latter  of  which  has  a much  closer  resemblance  to  that  of  the  hen  than  of 
his  own  supposed  sex.  Of  sickle  or  saddle-feathers  there  is  no  sign,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  body  is  distinctly  that  of  the  female.  His  voice,  however,  comprises 
both  masculine  and  feminine  notes : at  one  time  it  is  the  “ cluck  ” of  a hen  summoning 
her  chickens,  while  the  next  instant  it  is  raised  in  loud  defiance  to  the  challenge  of  a 
game-cock  in  an  adjoining  pen.  He  is  now  inclosed  with  two  hens  under  diligent  super- 
intendence, so  that  the  features  of  his  progeny,  if  any,  may  undergo  full  examination. 

POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  YARDS. 

Little  remains  to  be  added  to  the  very  full  particulars  we  have  detailed  under  this 
section  when  considering  the  Shanghae  fowl. 

A dry,  well-drained  soil  is  most  important ; and  cleanliness  and  good  ventilation 
must  never  be  neglected. 

In  their  dormitory  the  roosts  are  better  two  feet  from  the  ground  than  at  any  greater 
elevation,  for  although  they  have  a more  perfect  development  of  quill  feathers  than  the 
Shanghaes,  and  consequently  can  descend  from  them  with  less  liability  of  being  lamed,  yet 
they  are  generally  awkward  in  their  upward  flight,  often  miss  the  perch  if  high  above  the 
ground,  and  come  down  again  to  the  floor  with  more  or  less  violence.  We  once  knew  a 
hen  that  thus  failed  in  alighting  upon  the  perch,  and  in  her  struggles  to  correct  her  flight 
fluttered  against  the  side  of  the  house,  and  actually  hung  herself  on  a hook,  the  sharp 
point  of  which  pierced  her  neck.  Such  accidents  may  be  partially  avoided  by  having  a 
ladder  up  to  the  lofty  perch  ; but  safety  is  only  thus  partially  secured ; for  it  is  not  every 
bird  that  will  use  a ladder.  A low  perch  is  the  best  guarantee  against  roosting  accidents. 

Any  fencing  to  keep  Dorkings  within  bounds  must  be  at  least  seven  feet  high.  The 
best  we  ever  knew  was  somewhat  higher,  and  consisted  of  close  paling  six  feet  high,  and 
iron  network  eighteen  inches  wide  along  the  top  of  the  paling.  The  birds  could  not  dis- 
cern the  network,  and  were  beaten  back  by  it,  whenever  they  attempted  to  alight  upon  the 
top  of  the  paling. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  BREEDING  STOCK. 

In  selecting  your  stock  for  breeding,  after  ascertaining  that  they  possess  the  charac- 
teristics of  excellence  detailed  in  a previous  section,  you  should  give  preference  to  the 
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most  weighty  birds.  Cocks  may  occasionally  be  obtained  weighing  ten  pounds,  and  hens 
weighing  eight  pounds.  Some  few  of  Captain  Hornby’s  are  of  these  weights,  and  even 
rather  heavier  ; and  Mr.  Lewry,  a very  extensive  dealer  in  this  variety  of  fowls,  says  : — 
“The  weight  of  stock  fowls  (of  course  he  is  speaking  of  the  cocks)  should  be  from  lOlhs. 
to  lO-^lbs. 

Such  birds,  however,  are  rarely  attainable,  and  we  should  he  glad  to  purchase  cocks 
weighing  from  seven  to  eight  pounds,  and  hens  of  a pound  less. 

A friend,  who  has  a thorough  acquaintance  with  this  variety,  says : — “ I have  read  of 
cocks  of  10  lbs.,  and  hens  81bs.  and  9lbs. ; and  my  belief  is,  that  whenever  these  weights 
occur,  and  the  other  points  are  at  the  same  time  right,  their  owner  might  command  prizes 
at  an  exhibition.  I mean,  of  course,  natural  weights,  as  distinct  from  those  fattened  for 
market,  and,  as  it  is  to  he  feared,  they  sometimes  are  for  exhibition.  My  own  fowls  are 
acknowledged  to  be  of  a superior  breed ; the  weight  of  the  pullets  averages  above  5 lbs. 
8oz.  at  six  months  old;  the  hens  from  6 lbs.  8 oz.  to  7 lbs.  8 oz.  ; cockerels  about  7 lbs. 
I have,  however,  one  young  bird,  not  nine  months  old,  running  with  seven  hens  weighing 
9 lbs.  7 oz.  My  eggs  run  seven  to  the  pound.  We  must  be  on  our  guard,  lest  we  sacri- 
fice more  valuable  points  in  arriving  at  size ; for  early  maturity  should  be  our  motto.  A 
very  large  fowl  at  sixteen  weeks  old  will  be  growing  while  it  ought  to  be  fattening.  I 
agree  with  those  who  think  that  pullets  produce  the  best  chickens  for  stock  birds,  but 
hens  for  early  maturity.  The  answer  of  a well-known  breeder  of  Southdown  sheep,  to  an 
inquirer  as  to  the  points  he  chiefly  regarded,  may  serve  our  present  purpose : — ‘ A sheep 
would  be  best  all  hind  leg so  should  a Dorking  be  all  breast.  The  hint  may  profit  us 
in  the  selection  of  our  breeding  birds.” — H. 

We  think  that  the  cock,  as  with  other  fowls,  should  always  be  older  than 
his  hens ; and  we  would  select  a vigorous  bird  of  two  or  even  three  years  old, 
and  hens  hatched  early  in  the  previous  year’s  spring.  No  more  than  five,  or  at  the 
most  six  hens,  should  be  allowed  to  each  cock.  This  is  a rule  not  lightly  to  be 
departed  from ; for,  although  we  have  known  success  attend  a much  greater  disparity 
between  the  numbers  of  the  parent  birds,  on  the  other  hand,  failures  have  been  still 
more  frequent. 

In  considering  the  Shanghae  fowl,  we  have  given  all  the  information  we  possessed  of 
the  influence  of  either  parent  over  the  form  and  colour  of  their  progeny.  To  what  we 
have  there  stated  we  have  nothing  of  our  knowledge  to  add  specially  concerning  the 
Dorking.  Mr.  Brent,  however,  states  to  us,  that  in  crossing  different  coloured  Dorkings, 
he  has  noticed  that  the  cockerels  took  colour  from  the  mother,  and  the  pullets  from  that 
of  the  father. 

We  would  also  raise  a warning  voice  against  allowing  very  young  cocks  to  associate 
with  hens.  The  male  bird  should  be  full  one  year  old  before  he  is  employed  for  breeding 
purposes ; and  we  could  quote  more  than  one  instance  where  consumption,  and  conse- 
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quently  death,  lias  been  induced  to  birds  not  more  than  nine  months  old,  by  their  being 
allowed  an  unlimited  intercourse  with  six  or  eight  hens. 

Pullets  for  breeding  should  be  selected  annually  from  early  spring  broods ; and  they 
will  then  begin  to  lay  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  These  birds,  if  then  put  with 
a cock  a year  or  two  their  senior,  will  produce  finer  and  more  vigorous  chickens  than 
older  hens. 

Collateral  relationship  is  most  objectionable  ; never,  therefore,  if  it  be  possible  to 
avoid  it,  breed  from  birds  produced  from  the  same  parents.  Every  second  year  the 
patriarch  of  the  yard  might  be  sold,  and  his  successor  introduced  from  a different  strain. 
If  he  is  a special  favourite,  then  must  the  pullets  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Mr.  Baily 
says — “ No  cock  should  be  kept  more  than  three  seasons,  nor  a hen  more  than  four,  if  it 
is  intended  to  keep  them  in  the  highest  possible  perfection  and  efficiency.” 

Mr.  Dixon  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  Dorkings,  when  thorough  bred,  are  less 
hardy  and  prolific  than  where  an  admixture  of  other  blood  has  been  permitted.  To  this 
opinion  we  are  inclined  to  give  our  assent,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  Sussex  and 
their  own  peculiar  districts,  they  certainly  appear  to  thrive  better  than  in  those  counties 
where  their  introduction  has  been  of  recent  date.  Making  every  allowance  for  a better 
system  of  management  and  greater  knowledge  of  the  bird,  this  seems  to  be  commonly 
admitted,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  speak  generally  of  the  Dorking  as  a hardy  fowl ; 
there  is  often,  indeed,  great  constitutional  delicacy,  and  a tendency  to  disease  such  as  we 
witness  in  no  other  race. 

This  is  our  own  opinion,  and  carefully  have  we  considered  the  subject,  since  we  found 
that  Mr.  Baily,  whose  knowledge  of  this  breed  is  so  extensive,  took  a different  view.  “ It 
is  a mistake,”  he  writes  to  us,  “to  call  them  delicate,  as  they  have  acclimatized  themselves 
in  Scotland,  where  they  have  them  as  good  as  in  any  part  of  England.  Being  more  a 
fowl  of  practical  utility  than  a bird  of  fancy,  they  have  been  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
where  others  have  been  treated  and  fostered  as  pets.  Hence,  therefore,  the  comparison 
has  been  an  unfair  one.”  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  with  no  fowls  is  good 
management  more  essential,  and  its  results  more  manifest. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  CHICKENS. 

During  the  first  days  of  chickenhood  Dorkings  are  very  hardy;  but  from  the  end  of 
the  first  to  the  fourth  week  of  that  time,  which  is  the  most  critical  period  of  a chicken’s 
life,  they  require  almost  more  attention  than  is  needed  by  the  chickens  of  any  other 
variety.  To  give  them  the  best  chance  of  life  the  hen  should  be  kept  under  a coop  in  an 
outhouse  until  they  are  four  weeks  old;  and  in  cold  weather  a week  or  two  longer.  The 
coop,  however,  should  be  moved  into  the  sunshine,  and  on  grass,  if  possible,  whenever  the 
temperature  is  sufficiently  mild. 

Even  in  Cornwall,  although  our  Dorking  eggs  have  hatched  this  season  better  than 
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those  of  any  other  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  our  poultry-yard  (some  of  them  indeed 
anticipating  their  proper  period  of  exit  by  twenty-four  and  even  thirty-six  hours — and 
strong  vigorous  chicks  they  were),  yet  hardly  a week  has  this  year  (1853)  passed  without 
the  appearance  in  each  lot  of  unmistakeahle  signs  of  ill  health.  No  matter  whether  rain 
or  sunshine,  cold  or  warmth  prevailed,  there  was  something  wrong,  which  neither  the 
most  protected  court,  with  every  convenience  attached,  nor  the  run  of  our  farm-yard  and 
adjoining  lanes,  nor  even  the  choicest  attendance  on  our  lawn,  could  obviate.  The 
mortality  was  far  beyond  the  usual  average  of  the  poultry-yard,  and  we  were  in  despair, 
till  our  friends,  we  found,  had  had  no  better  fortune  with  their  flocks.  Thus  we  find  that 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  Dorkings’  eggs,  sent  out  for  hatching  byj“H.,”  there  were 
hatched,  between  January  26  and  April  6,  1853,  eighty-six  chickens ; of  these  thirty- 
three  were  lost  through  various  causes,  leaving  fifty-three  alive  at  the  latter  date.  The 
severity  of  the  season  and  ravages  of  frost  partially  account  for  the  small  proportion 
of  eggs  to  chickens ; and  similar  accounts  reach  us  from  Lancashire  and  the  midland 
counties. 

With  regard  to  feeding  them  we  have  little  to  add  to  the  directions  given  for  the 
Shanghaes.  As  they  are  more  liable  to  diarrhoea  than  that  variety,  care  should  be  taken 
to  give  them  their  soft  food  in  a somewhat  drier  state,  and  rather  less  of  it.  Let  us  also 
warn  our  readers  from  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  green  food  occasions  this  disorder. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  our  experience  has  proved  that  a daily  moderate  allowance 
of  cabbage  and  lettuce  leaves  uncooked,  chopped  onion  leaves,' and  grass,  are  the  best 
preventives  of  such  disorder.  Green  food  is  natural  to  them,  and  it  is  unnatural  food  that 
causes  diarrhoea. 

We  find  that  when  whole  grain  is  given  to  chickens,  whether  it  be  grits,  rice,  or 
wheat,  they  thrive  better  upon  it,  if  some  portion  of  it,  say  half,  be  slightly  scalded,  or 
softened  by  soaking  in  hot  water  previously. 

A vessel  very  effective  in  preventing  chickens  from  being  drowned,  or  much  wetted  in 
the  water  given  to  them,  is  an  earthen  saucer  of  concentric  little 
troughs,  an  inch  wide,  and  the  same  in  depth.  It  is  sold  at  most 
chinaware  shops,  and  is  used  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  growing 
early  mustard. 

When  twelve  weeks  old  in  summer,  or  sixteen  weeks  later  in  the 
year,  they  will  he  ready  for  fatting,  if  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  this 
process.  Upon  this  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  our  statements  relative  to  getting  the  Shang- 
haes into  table  condition.  A Dorking  fowl  requires  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days  for 
fatting,  if  allowed  to  follow  the  dictates  of  its  own  appetite  ; hut  if  submitted  to  the 
unnatural  process  of  cramming,  it  may  he  brought  to  the  same  condition  in  ten  days. 
The  best  food  for  fattening  with  is  oatmeal  mixed  to  a soft  paste  with  milk.  Warmth  and 
darkness  greatly  hastens  the  fatting  process ; and  let  it  be  remembered  that,  when  once 
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fat,  the  bird  must  disposed  of ; for  no  art  will  keep  it  in  that  condition  and  healthy.  In 
Sussex  the  cottagers  frequently  allow  their  feeding  birds  to  peck  so  long  as  they  eat 
heartily,  and  when  the  appetite  begins  to  flag  they  are  finished  off  by  cramming. 

It  is  the  usual  opinion  that  no  fowl  is  so  well  suited  for  the  table  as  the  Dorking ; 
and  if  the  whiteness  and  firmness  of  the  flesh,  united  with  the  compactness  of  form  when 
trussed,  are  the  sole  points  to  be  regarded,  no  one  can  dispute  its  pre-eminence.  As 
regards  flavour,  the  Game  fowl,  we  think,  should  stand  first;  and  by  many  the  claims  of 
the  Polish  also  are  strongly  advocated,  as  combining  the  various  points  of  excellence 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  kitchen. 

DORKINGS  AS  LAYERS. 

The  Dorking  hen  is  rarely  a layer  of  many  eggs  before  she  becomes  broody,  the 
average  number  not  exceeding  twenty-four.  This  is  confirmed  by  a correspondent 
(W.  A.  E.),  who  says : — “I  am  keeping  an  exact  account  of  my  Dorkings.  Erom  eleven 
hens  I had  as  follows  : — January,  94  eggs  ; February,  122  ; March  (first  fortnight),  93, — 
the  last  fortnight,  from  five  hens,  the  rest  sitting,  59 ; April,  from  five  hens  the  three 
first  weeks,  and  three  hens  the  last  week,  87.” — (“  Cottage  Gardener,”  viii.,  140.) 

The  average  weight  of  the  Dorking’s  egg  is  2f  oz.,  though  they  sometimes  weigh  as 
much  as  3 ozs. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SITTING  HEN. 

The  hens  are  excellent  sitters  and  good  mothers;  but  as  pullets  they  do  not  excel  in 
either  employment.  Eggs  of  the  smaller  fowls  should  not  be  placed  under  Dorking  hens, 
whose  weight  unfits  them  for  the  charge  of  any  delicate  chickens. 

The  greatest  number  of  eggs  we  ever  knew  to  be  successfully  sat  upon  by  a Dorking 
hen  was  seventeen.  She  provided  her  own  nest  in  the  thatch  of  a hovel  embowered  by 
ivy,  and  brought  off  sixteen  chickens.  Such  a number,  however,  is  excessive;  and  she 
must  be  a large  hen  to  whom  we  would  entrust  even  thirteen  eggs,  though  Mr.  Baily  (a 
good  authority)  says  she  will  cover  and  hatch  fifteen. 

KEEP  AND  PRODUCE. 

The  Dorkings  supplied  to  the  London  markets  are  generally  purchased  of  the  breeders, 
and  then  fatted;  so  that  the  calculations  of  both  parties  are  required  for  the  preparation  of 
a balance  sheet.  The  profit,  however,  that  must  reward  their  respective  outlay  is  probably 
well  met  by  the  high  amount  at  which  their  poultry  is  always  saleable. 

We  do  not  imagine  there  would  be  any  great  difference  in  the  annual  consumption  of 
food  to  a similar  number  of  Dorkings,  Spanish,  or  Slianghae  : and  the  receipts  from  the 
first-named  breed  depending  mainly  on  their  market  value  for  table  purposes,  though  falling 
below  the  present  fictitious  value  of  the  birds,  are  still  sufficient  to  reward  good  manage- 
ment, even  in  localities  less  favoured  than  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
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But  Dorkings  now  bear  a value  far  exceeding  what  they  commanded  in  past  years ; for 
ten  or  twelve  guineas  are  often  freely  paid  for  a cock  and  three  hens  of  recognised  excel- 
lence ; and  we  may  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  consequence  of  their  stand- 
ing at  recent  exhibitions,  their  value  in  Sussex  and  the  adjoining  counties  has  risen  full 
200  per  cent,  upon  the  ordinary  prices  of  past  years. 

For  the  following  we  are  indebted  to  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Esq.,  of  Tottenham,  Middle- 
sex : — “ The  birds  are  heavy  black-breasted  Bed  Dorkings,  one  of  the  hens  weighing 
nearly  8 lbs.,  and  the  younger  birds  being  of  proportionate  sizes.  Originally  the  stock 
consisted  of  one  cock  and  six  pullets,  hatched  in  June  last,  and  two  old  hens.  They  are 
fed  with  a constantly  unlimited  supply  of  barley  at  4s.  per  bushel,  scalded  middlings  at 
2s.  2d.  per  bushel,  mixed  with  barley  meal  at  3s.  4d.,  and  occasionally  some  sound  Patna 
rice  at  1-^d.  per  pound.  The  food  they  have  consumed  since  last  Christmas  day  cost,  to 
the  present  time,  May  14,  Tl  6s.  Id.,  being  at  the  rate  of  Is.  2^d.  per  week.  Each  fowl, 
therefore,  has  cost  1-^d.  and  of  a farthing  per  week. 

“The  produce  has  been  as  follows : — From  Christmas  to  end  of  January  forty-five 
eggs  and  two  hatching ; namely,  eight  chickens  from  eight  eggs,  and  two  chickens 
from  seven  eggs.  In  February  twenty-four  eggs.  In  March  sixty-nine  eggs.  In  April 
ninety-two  eggs  and  one  hatch,  by  one  of  the  hens  that  hatched  in  January — four  chickens 
from  ten  eggs.  In  May,  from  the  1st  to  the  14th,  eleven  eggs  and  three  hatches,  being 
twenty-two  chickens  from  thirty  eggs,  the  other  hen  that  hatched  in  January  hatching 
again  ; and  there  are  now  two  hens  sitting  to  hatch  in  six  days. 

“ The  eggs  would  have  been  more  numerous,  but  one  of  the  hens  died  in  full  laying, 
and,  to  keep  up  the  number,  her  place  was  supplied  by  an  unproductive  hen-cock. 

“ The  extraordinary  diffei’ence  between  the  two  early  hatchings  is  easily  explained.  One 
hen,  who  hatched  eight  chicks  from  eight  eggs,  sat  on  a heap  of  coal  ashes  in  a very 
sheltered  corner  of  a coach-house;  the  other,  who  hatched  two  only,  sat  on  short  straw 
placed  over  some  loose  fagot  wood  in  the  same  house.  I may  state  that  the  severe 
weather  at  the  end  of  February  killed  these  ten  chickens  when  about  a month  old.  Of 
the  later  hatches  I have  not  lost  any,  except  through  accidental  injury. 

“ I should  mention  that  these  fowls  are  entirely  hand-fed,  being  confined  to  a plot  of 
ground  about  thirty-five  yards  square,  partly  grass  and  partly  dug  up  for  them  to 
scratch  in. 

“ If  we  carry  on  the  account  for  another  week  it  would  stand  about  thus — 250  eggs 
and  eight  broods  of  chickens,  from  eight  hens,  in  less  than  five  months ; one  hen  dying 
without  sitting,  and  another  not  allowed  to  sit.  The  small  number  of  chickens  in  each 
brood  may  be  accounted  for  by  two  circumstances — the  early  hatching  and  the  unfavour- 
able season.” 
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DISEASES. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier,  writing  to  us  on  the  subject,  says: — “I  shall  not  he  suspected  of  a 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  complaints  to  which  Dorkings  are  subject,  when  I state  that 
they  are  my  especial  favourites,  and  that  I have  paid  more  attention  to  them  than  to  any 
other  variety  of  fowl.  Still  I am,  I trust,  sufficiently  unprejudiced  to  allow  that  they 
have  their  weak  points ; the  worst  being  a tendency  to  lay  soft  eggs,  and  another  a pre- 
disposition to  lameness  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  corns. 

“ The  laying  of  soft  eggs  arises  from  several  causes ; and  if  all  cases  are  treated  alike, 
such  an  empirical  method  will  certainly  not  be  followed  by  success.  The  shell  of  the 
egg  consists  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  same  material  which,  in  a different 
form,  produces  chalk,  marble,  limestone,  old  mortar,  and  the  shells  of  such  animals  as 
oysters,  &c.  The  requisite  quantity  required,  too,  for  the  eggshell  must  be  obtained  in 
or  with  the  food,  otherwise  soft  eggs  result.  When  unshelled  eggs  arise  from  a deficiency 
of  lime,  the  remedy  is  evident : a quantity  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  or  oyster-shells  heated 
to  redness  and  then  broken  up,  readily  supply  the  material  required. 

“ Another  cause  of  soft  eggs  is  the  excitement  of  the  fowl,  from  being  driven  about 
or  worried  in  any  manner.  In  consequence  of  their  size  and  weight,  Dorkings  are  not  so 
active  as  many  of  the  smaller  varieties  of  poultry,  and  suffer  more  from  being  driven, 
frequently  laying  soft  eggs  afterwards.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  sufficiently  simple, 
being  merely  rest. 

“ Inflammation  of  the  oviduct,  or  egg-passage,  is  a third  cause ; and  in  this  case  the 
eggs  produced  are  usually  irregular  in  form  or  very  imperfect.  When  the  inflammation 
is  very  severe,  the  yolks  may  be  expelled,  as  they  are  received  from  the  ovary,  without 
any  white  or  membrane ; at  other  times  the  white  may  he  expelled  with  the  yolks,  or 
the  eggs  may  be  imperfectly  or  irregularly  skinned.  The  treatment  of  inflammation  of 
the  egg-passage  is  sufficiently  simple.  The  object  is  to  lower  the  inflammatory  action ; 
and  this  is  best  done  by  the  use  of  a remedy  which  I proposed  in  the  “ Cottage 
Gardener,” — merely  one  grain  of  calomel  and  one-twelfth  of  a grain  of  tartar  emetic, 
given  in  barley-meal.  The  hen  generally  ceases  to  lay  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
resumes  in  a healthy  manner ; but,  if  necessary,  a second  dose  may  he  given.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  inflammation  of  the  egg-passage  is  shown  by  general  feverish- 
ness ; the  feathers  (especially  those  over  the  back)  are  puffed  out,  and  the  hen  mopes 
about,  and  strains  to  discharge  the  contents  of  the  passage.  I believe  this  inflammation 
to  he  very  dependent  on  the  food  given.  I once  gave  my  Dorkings  some  greaves  left  by 
the  dog,  and  the  result  was  that  every  one  laid  soft  eggs ; and  the  disorder  ceased  without 
the  use  of  medicine,  on  a return  to  natural  food. 

“ Protrusion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  egg-passage  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  Dorkings 
that  are  laying.  It  is  sometimes  caused  by  a disparity  of  size  between  the  egg  and  the 
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passage,  and  at  other  times  seem  connected  with  a general  relaxation  of  the  system. 
When  protrusion  occurs,  the  plan  recommended  is  immediately  to  check  the  laying  hy 
the  medicine  above-mentioned,  and  put  the  bird  on  a diet  which  contains  no  egg-forming 
materials,  such  as  rice  and  potatoes ; and  after  a few  days  the  parts  usually  regain  their 
natural  position.  If,  however,  another  egg  is  formed,  it  either  cannot  be  passed,  or  the 
efforts  to  expel  it  so  much  increases  the  mischief  that  the  bird  dies. 

“Diseases  of  the  feet  are  frequent  in  Dorkings ; this  arises  from  their  great  weight 
and  the  possession  of  an  extra  toe.  Corns  caused,  as  in  the  human  subject,  by  pressure, 
also  are  not  unfrequent  on  the  bottom  of  the  feet.  They  are  readily  extracted  with  the- 
sharp  point  of  a penknife,  after  the  feet  have  been  soaked  in  the  damp  grass;  and,  if  the 
wound  does  not  heal  speedily,  may  be  touched  with  a little  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of 
copper). 

“ Old  cocks  very  frequently  become  what  is  termed  gouty,  or  bumble-footed.  When 
the  joints  of  the  feet  swell,  and  the  bird  is  unable  to  take  exercise,  he  becomes  inert  and 
useless.  In  those  cases  that  I have  examined,  I have  found  thickening  of  the  tendons 
and  other  structures  in  relation  to  the  joints,  proving  the  existence  of  a chronic  inflam- 
mation. I doubt  whether  any  treatment  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial,  as  the  parts  cannot 
be  rested,  nor  can  counter  irritation  be  applied.  I believe  that  much  of  this  lameness 
arises  from  the  perches  being  very  high ; when  the  birds  fly  down  their  feet  strike  the 
ground  with  great  force,  and  this,  constantly  repeated,  gives  rise  to  that  slow  inflam- 
mation that  constitutes  the  disease.  I can  testify  that  low  broad  perches  lessen  very 
much  the  tendency  to  the  disease.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  GAME  FOWL. 

To  those  who  regard  the  Jungle  fowl  of  India  as  the  common  ancestor  of  all  our  domesti- 
cated cocks  and  hens,  the  Game  fowl  naturally  suggests  itself  as  the  first  link  in  the 
genealogical  chain.  Some  of  our  best  breeders,  indeed,  would  derive  our  Black-breasted 
Red  birds  from  what  is  commonly  called  the  Bengal  Jungle  fowl,  while  the  distinction  of 
a separate  descent  is  claimed  for  the  Duck-wing  from  another  variety  of  the  wild  bird, 
Gallus  Sonneratii,  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  India,  whose  more  varied  plumage  bears  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  this  beautiful  variety. 

But  inquiries  of  this  kind,  though  in  every  way  interesting,  we  must  leave  to  the 
Naturalist.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  confusion  from  our  use  of  the  term  Indian  Game 
fowls,  let  us  state  that  by  that  expression  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  pronouncing  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  these  birds  are  descendants  or  crosses  from  the  wild  inhabitant  of 
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the  jungle;  hut  simply  as  alluding  to  that  variety  of  the  domesticated  Game  fowl,  which 
in  India,  as  in  other  countries,  has  acquired  that  designation  from  its  fearless  character  and 
proved  courage. 

Our  present  task  is  with  the  English  Game  fowl.  He  is,  we  affirm,  essentially  an 
English  bird  ; for  the  specimens  which  we  have  seen  in  other  countries,  or  which  have  been 
imported  thence,  always  appeared  to  us  to  have  been  of  second-rate  merit ; and  such  we 
apprehend  is  the  general  opinion  of  all  competent  judges. 

In  this  country  he  has  long  held  a post  of  high  honour,  and  in  some  instances  pedi- 
grees and  stud-hooks,  running  hack  over  a period  of  60  and  100  years,  testify  to  his 
unstained  descent  from  birds  of  note  and  fame  in  other  places  than  the  poultry-yard.  The 
jealousy  and  vigilance  with  which  the  most  successful  strains  were  then  watched ; the 
reported  secrets  of  the  feeders ; and  the  general  favour  with  which,  in  days  gone  by,  their 
ardent  temperament  and  high  courage  were  regarded,  have  all  contributed  to  confer  a de- 
gree of  interest  upon  this  family  of  fowls  which  has  probably  been  shared  by  none  besides. 

Not  only,  however,  have  they  been  very  generally  kept  for  those  purposes  to  which 
their  pugnacity  has  destined  them,  but  many  farmers  and  cottagers  have  long  regarded 
them  with  a favourable  eye  merely  as  poultry.  In  this  character  they  are  now  before  us ; 
and  here  also  our  thanks  should  be  expressed  to  Mr.  Andrews  of  Dorchester,  Mr.  Hinx- 
man,  Mr.  Thurwall  of  Royston,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Redditch,  and  Mr.  Roscoe  of  Ivnowsley, 
as  well  as  to  others  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  communications  of  great  value. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

Whatever  the  colour  of  the  Game  foAvl  there  is  a generally  recognised  standard  for  its 
form  and  figure,  to  whichever  of  the  varieties  it  may  belong. 

The  following  would  he  the  points  by  which  we  should  regulate  our  choice  : — The  head 
of  the  Game  cock  should  be  thin  and  long,  like  that  of  a greyhound ; face  bright  red ; 
beak  massy  at  the  root,  strong  and  curved  ; eyes  large  and  sparkling  ; neck  long  and  full ; 
breast  broad  and  well  developed  ; back  short,  and  flat  between  the  shoulders  ; body  taper- 
ing towards  the  tail ; wings  inclined  to  expand  and  cover  the  thighs,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a bantam  ; thighs  short  and  muscular  ; shank  or  beam  of  the  leg  powerful,  and 
long  in  proportion  to  the  thigh  ; legs  well  forward  with  a clean  flat  foot  and  strong  claws. 
When  placed  on  his  breast  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  he  should  be  evenly  balanced.  In 
condition  he  should  exhibit  both  closeness  and  hardness  of  feather,  while  his  carriage  is 
erect,  evincing  boldness  and  self-confidence. 

The  proportions  of  the  hen  will,  of  course,  exhibit  certain  feminine  reductions  from 
her  consort’s  figure;  but  the  clean  and  finely-formed  neck  and  head,  the  latter  sur- 
mounted by  a small  upright  comb,  together  with  a neat  figure,  and  muscular  formation  of 
the  leg  and  thigh,  and  of  a general  elasticity  of  limb,  must  always  be  apparent. 

In  speaking  of  the  Spanish  fowl,  we  took  the  comb  as  a main  characteristic  of  that 
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breed ; here,  at  least  in  the  male  bird,  it  so  generally  disappears,  that  ardent  admirers  of 
this  bird  might  be  inclined  to  regard  it  rather  as  an  accident  than  a property. 

The  spur  should  be  placed  low  on  the  leg,  its  power  as  a weapon  being  thereby  greatly 
increased;  but  the  force  of  the  blow  is  aided  by  a rapid  driving  stroke  of  the  wing. 

When  we  approach  the  question  of  colour  our  task  becomes  more  intricate,  since, 
from  the  anxiety  to  avoid  any  deterioration  either  in  figure  or  courage,  crosses  have  been 
constantly  resorted  to.  But  these  intermarriages  not  having  been  always  regulated  with 
sufficient  judgment,  so  as  to  retain  the  peculiar  points  and  colours  of  the  different 
varieties,  a multiplicity  of  sub-varieties  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  many  of  which 
are  still  further  complicated  by  the  use  of  synonymes  of  merely  local  authority. 

On  this  point  let  us  quote  Mr.  Andrews  of  Dorchester  : — “ With  respect  to  the  various 
colours,  I feel  satisfied  that  in  different  localities  some  of  the  intermediate,  although  one 
and  the  same,  are  differently  named ; for  instance,  the  birds  I have  seen  at  Birmingham, 
called  ‘ ‘piles,’  in  Somersetshire  are  termed  ‘blues and  this  arose  from  the  hackle  being 
of  a blue  and  smoky  tint.  I have  seen  blacks,  whites,  blues,  grays,  cuckoos,  black- 
breasted, and  other  reds ; and  from  these  standard  colours  do  I believe  that  the  others 
have  been  derived.” 

SUB-VARIETIES. 

The  following  arrangement,  which  has  the  sanction  of  several  most  competent  judges, 
appears  to  us  most  suited  for  unravelling  this  confusion : — 

1.  Black-breasted  Reds. 

With,  white  legs  (Lord  Derby’s  Breed). 

With  yellow  legs. 

With  olive  legs. 

With  blue  legs. 

With  dark  legs. 

2.  Brown-breasted  Reds,  sometimes  called  Gingers. 

Streaky-breasted  Reds. 

Muffs  and  Tassels. 

3.  Duckwings,  Black,  Gray,  or  Streaky-breasted. 

4.  Blacks  : — Brassy- winged. — Furness,  Polecats. 

First  on  our  list,  then,  come  th e Black-breasted  Reds ; and  of  these  precedence  is 
there  given  to  the  variety  of  them  known  as  “ Lord  Derby’s.”  These  have  been  kept  at 
Knows! ey  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  and,  from  the  care  with  which  all  crosses 
have  been  managed,  they  still  maintain  their  high  reputation.  To  Mr.  Roscoe,  their 
hereditary  guardian,  must  we  refer  for  a description  of  the  male  birds : — 

“They  are  of  a good  round  shape,  well  put  together;  have  a fine  long  head;  daw 
eyes ; long  and  strong  neck ; hackle  well-feathered,  touching  the  shoulder ; wings  large 
and  well-quilled  ; back  short ; belly  round  and  black ; tail  long  and  sickled,  being  well- 
tufted  at  the  root ; thigh  short  and  stiff ; legs  rather  long,  with  white  feet  and  nails,  the 
latter  being  free  from  all  coarseness.” 


5.  Piles. 

Worcestershire,  Staffordshire,  and  Cheshire. 

6.  Blues  or  Grays. 

Blue  dun. 

Red  dun. 

Cuckoos. 

7.  BlRCHER- YELLOW. 

8.  Hen-cocks  or  Hennies. 

9.  White. 

10.  Indian. 
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The  required  “ daw  eye,”  we  should  observe,  is  that  which  resembles  the  gray  eye  of 
a jackdaw.  Their  distinctive  features  are  the  white  beak,  feet,  and  claws,  essential  to 
every  bird  claiming  descent  from  this  illustrious  stock. 

The  colours  of  the  “ Derby  Red  ” should  be  as  follows: — Cock.  Face  bright  red; 
breast  and  thighs  coal-black ; hackle  and  saddle-feathers  bright  orange-red ; back  intense 
brown-red,  a depth  of  colour  that  painters  would  term  dragon’s  blood ; lesser  wing-coverts 
and  point  of  wing  deep  maroon ; greater  wing-coverts  marked  at  the  extremity  with  steel- 
blue,  forming  a bar  across  the  wing ; primary  wing-feathers  bay ; tail  iridescent  black. 
It  seems  a peculiarity  in  these  fowls,  that  one  at  least  of  the  pinion  feathers  is  marked 
with  white.  Mr.  Grenfell  assures  us  that  he  is  thus  enabled  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  the 
chickens  when  only  a few  weeks  old.  Beak,  legs,  and  feet  white. 

Throughout  the  whole  catalogue  of  game  fowls,  the  male  birds  are  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  in  plumage ; and  wherever  mere  colour  has  given  the  name  to  a class,  the 
markings  of  the  cock  explain  the  reason.  The  Black-breasted  Bed  hens,  for  instance, 
possess  little  of  their  consort’s  brilliancy  of  feather,  though  these  are  of  much  lighter 
colours  than  the  red-breasted  hen, — a fact  in  strange  opposition  to  the  plumage  of  the 
respective  male  birds. 

The  lien  we  now  describe  was  selected  from  the  Knowsley  stock : — Head  fine  and 
tapering ; face,  wattle,  and  comb  bright  red ; extremities  of  upper  mandible  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lower  one  white,  but  dusky  at  its  base  and  around  the  nostril ; 
chesnut-brown  around  the  eye,  continued  beneath  the  throat ; shaft  of  neck  hackle  light 
buff ; web  pale  brown,  edged  with  black ; breast  shaded  with  roan  and  fawn  colour ; belly 
and  vent  of  an  ash  tint ; back  and  wing- coverts  partridge-coloured ; primary  wing  feathers 
and  tail  black,  the  latter  carried  vertically  and  widely  expanded ; legs,  feet,  and  nails 
perfectly  white. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  two  of  Captain  Hornby’s  Black-breasted 
Beds : — 


Cock  2 years  old. 

Hen  2 years  old. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Length  of  beak 

2_ 

Length  of  neck 

6| 

Length  from  neck  to  rump  ..... 

HI 

7 

Length  of  thigh  ....... 

6f 

5 

Length  of  shank  ....... 

4 

Girth  oyer  wings  before  legs 

19 

l*f 

Girth  over  wings  behind  legs  .... 

16 

13| 

Girth  of  neck,  lowest  part 

Girth  of  neck  by  the  head 

n 

10 

H 

H 

Girth  of  back  part  of  thigh 

Girth  of  shank 

i| 

H 

Breadth  across  wings 

n 

lbs.  oz. 

lbs.  oz. 

Weight  ........ 

6 1 

4 7 
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With  regard  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  egg,  we  are  indebted  to  a friend  for  the 
following  communication : — 

“ The  yolk  is  lighter  than  the  albumen,  and  hence  it  always  floats  to  that  part  of  the 
egg  which  is  uppermost ; and  the  lightest  part  of  the  yolk  is  that  occupied  with  the 
cicatricula.  From  this  circumstance  the  germ  is  always  near  the  warmth  of  the  old  birds. 
To  keep  the  germ  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  shell,  and  to  prevent  its  being  bruised, 
there  is,  on  each  side,  a tough,  spiral,  and  highly  elastic  filament,  which  is  attached,  at  one 
extremity,  to  the  membrane  covering  the  yolk;  it  then  passes  through  the  white,  and  is 
fastened  at  the  other  to  the  membrane  of  the  albumen.  These  are  called  clialazes.  These 
cords  allow  a layer  of  albumen  to  lie  between  the  germ  and  the  shell.  You  have,  no 
doubt,  frequently  observed  that,  during  incubation,  the  albumen  disappears  before  the  yolk. 
The  reason  of  this  is  very  interest- 
ing. About  four  days  after  incuba- 
tion has  commenced  an  admixture 
takes  place  between  the  two.  In 
the  hen  to  the  thirteenth  day,  in 
aquatic  birds  a few  days  longer,  a 
part  of  the  albumen  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shell,  in  a gelatinous 
thick  state.  This  is  opposite  to 
the  chick,  and  more  or  less  attached 
to  the  yolk.  About  the  fourth  day  of  incubation  the  yolk  changes  colour,  becomes  paler, 
and  alters  in  shape.  If  the  contents  of  the  shell  be  examined  carefully,  by  being  turned 
out,  a white  circular  line  will  be  found  at  the  lower  part  of  the  *y°lk-  The  space  within 
this  circle  becomes  pale,  thin,  and  undulated,  and  it  is  finally  ruptured.  Through  this 
opening  the  white  enters,  and  mixes  with  the  yolk.  The  dense  albumen  spoken  of  before 
closes  up  the  opening  as  a valve,  by  which  ingress  alone  is  allowed.  This  may  be  best 
seen  about  the  fourteenth  day.  Afterwards  the  opening  gets  smaller  and  smaller,  as  the 
albumen  decreases,  and  is  finally  closed.  Around  this  opening  is  arranged  a wreath  of 
blood-vessels.” — R.  Q.  Couch. 

Numerous  are  the  directions  for  keeping  eggs  destined  for  kitchen  purposes.  The 
most  efficacious  appear  to  be  their  immersion  in  a large  pan  with  a mixture  of  lime  and 
water  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  or  placing  them  in  a barrel  with  dry  salt.  We 
were  certainly  of  opinion  that  eggs  sent  from  any  great  distance  were  likely  to  be 
seriously  injured,  and  that  no  great  hopes  could  be  entertained  of  their  produce ; but  the 
following  cases,  enumerated  in  “ The  Cottage  Gardener,”  and  obtained  from  other  most 
trustworthy  sources,  lead  us  to  think  that  where  careful  packing  is  insisted  on  the  injury 
may  not  be  so  great  as  we  imagined : — 

“ Some  persons,  from  not  having  tried  the  experiment,  are  fearful  of  setting  travelled 
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eggs  ; but  they  need  not  be  so.  Some  time  back,  Mr.  Punchard  sent  me  a table  of  bis 
experience  in  this  particular,  by  which  I find  that  out  of  901  eggs  sent  to  sixty-three 
different  places,*  after  travelling  distances  by  sea  and  land  varying  between  14  and  395 
miles,  555  chickens  were  hatched,  about  eleven-eighteenths, — no  bad  result.  My  own 
experience  has  proved  even  more  favourable  than  his,  and  I have  found  that  eggs  that 
have  travelled  immense  distances  have  often  produced  a larger  proportion  of  chickens 
than  those  at  home,  only  showing,  perhaps,  that  when  we  give  a guinea  for  a few  eggs 
we  bestow  more  care  and  attention  on  them  than  when  we  merely  fetch  them  from  our 
own  fowl-house.” — Anster  Bonn,  October  21,  1852. 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  Durham,  says: — “Mr.  Punchard  sent  me  twenty-six  eggs  carefully 
packed  in  bran,  which  arrived  safe  all  but  one.  These  I put  under  two  nurse-hens,  on 
peat-turf  nests,  and  they  produced  twenty-four  chickens,  all  of  which  are  doing  well.” 

The  following  is  also  a strong  case  on  this  point : — “ Six  eggs  of  Buff  Cochin  Chinas 
were  sent  by  omnibus  from  Penzance  to  Hayle,  thence  by  steamer  to  Bristol,  on  by  rail 
to  Oxford,  and  thence  forwarded  about  twenty-five  miles,  a distance  by  these  various 
conveyances  of  not  less  thnn  250  miles.  Notwithstanding  their  travels,  these  six  eggs 
produced  six  chickens.  The  box,  repacked  with  other  eggs,  was  then  returned  by  the 
same  conveyances,  and  an  excellent  brood  obtained.” — R.  H.  Bowman,  Rosevale, 
Penzance. 

No  less  than  fourteen  English  counties,  as  well  as  various  places  in  Ireland  and 
Wales,  have  this  year  received  eggs  from  Mr.  Bowman;  and,  although  we  have  not  the 
data  before  us  for  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of  those  that  -were  hatched,  the  results, 
we  know,  were  highly  satisfactory  to  his  correspondents,  though  the  journey  commenced 
from  the  Land’s  End.  * 

Mr.  Cantelo,  we  learn,  uses  oats  as  packing.  Bran  has  also  been  successfully  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  We  should  certainly  recommend  the  eggs  to  be  packed  in  the 
box  with  the  small  end  downwards,  and  not  on  their  side,  by  which  means  the  hazard  of 
displacing  the  tissue  of  the  yolk  will  be  diminished  ; the  yolk  will  be  brought  towards 
the  centre  of  the  white,  and  the  germ- spot  will  be  thrown  up  towards  the  apex,  and  be 
surrounded  by  a large  portion  of  albumen,  which  will  prevent  friction  or  injury  to  it. 
Care  must  be  given  that  the  packing  is  tight,  and  that  the  eggs  are  kept  well  apart  from 
touching  each  other  or  the  sides  of  the  box. 

By  such  precautions,  if  the  eggs  are  despatched  when  quite  fresh,  fair  broods  may 
usually  be  obtained.  But  we  imagine  that,  too  commonly,  little  trouble  is  taken,  and, 
provided  the  shell  is  not  smashed,  its  contents  are  supposed  to  be  all  right.  For  our- 
selves, however  short  the  distance  to  be  performed,  in  a carriage  of  any  kind,  we  should 
think  it  well  worth  our  while  to  keep  the  basket  in  our  hand,  and  thus,  in  a measure, 
avoid  the  jar  to  which  the  best  springs  are  at  times  liable. 

* Eggs  were  sent  by  Mr.  Punchard  to  every  county  in  England,  Rutland  alone  excepted,  during  the  year  1852. 
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In  addition  to  the  Knowsley  breed,  we  have  the  Worcestershire  Black-breasted  Reds, 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Redditch,  a most  successful  exhibitor  of  this  variety, 
which  has  now  been  in  his  possession  for  twenty-five  years  : — 

“With  the  black  breast  we  have  a very  bright-red  plumage,  olive-coloured  legs,  and 
beaks  inclining  to  the  same  tint ; in  shape  of  body  very  round,  with  bright  hazel  eyes ; 
varying  in  weight  from  4 lbs.  4 oz.  up  to  5 lbs.  8 oz.” 

Black-breasted  Reds  are,  indeed,  found  with  white,  olive,  yellow,  blue,  and  dark  legs. 
With  the  yellow-legged  birds  we  usually  find  the  same  tint  on  the  hackle,  and  a brighter 
colour  prevailing  throughout  the  plumage.  They  stand  very  high  in  the  estimation  of 
many  celebrated  breeders. 

Among  the  Red  birds  we  find  those  known  as  Gingers,  Streaky  and  Brown-breasted 
Reds,  Muffs,  and  Tassells.  These  two  last  are  at  least  most  commonly  seen  of  this  colour ; 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  “Muffs"  being  a beard  around  the  throat,  while  “ Tassells" 
have  their  name  from  a few  long  feathers  forming  a crest  at  the  back  of  the  head,  like  that 
of  the  lapwing  plover.  The  latter  were  great  favourites  in  Devonshire  some  few  years 
since.  The  hens  of  the  Streaky-breasted  Reds  and  Gingers  are  usually  dark  brown  or 
rusty  black,  with  a little  yellow  on  the  hackle,  back,  and  wing-coverts.  The  comb,  too, 
is  frequently  of  a dull  leaden  hue.  In  appearance,  therefore,  as  may  readily  be  supposed, 
they  are  far  behind  the  partridge-coloured  hens  of  the  Black-breasted  Reds.  Let  us, 
however,  do  full  justice  to  their  figure,  which  combines  strength  and  activity  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind,  and,  with  the  clear  determined  eye  and  resolute  bearing,  proclaim  them  no 
unfitting  helpmates  for  their  more  gorgeous  husbands,  and  both  willing  and  able  to  assist 
them  in  the  hour  of  peril.  , 

Duckwings  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  game-fowls.  The  cocks  vary  in  the 
colour  of  their  hackle,  saddle-feathers,  and  breasts ; the  hackle  and  saddle-feathers  of 
some  strains  being  nearly  white,  in  others  yellow ; while  with  some  again  the  breasts  are 
black,  with  some  streaky  and  with  some  grey. 

The  Black-breasted  Duckwing  cock  should  be  as  follows : — Breast  and  thighs  coal- 
black;  eye  full  and  brilliant,  and  inclined  to  red;  hackle  and  saddle-feathers  bright 
straw-colour ; back  and  shoulders  a rich  coppery  orange ; tail  deep  iridescent  green  ; 
wings  marked  with  a lustrous  metallic  purple,  or  rather  greenish-purple  band,  similar  to 
that  of  the  duck,  whence  its  name ; pinions  light  brown ; legs  and  beak  bluish-grey. 

The  hen,  too,  is  an  extremely  handsome  bird : — Back  and  wings  of  a light  grey  or 
mouse-colour,  delicately  lined  or  picked  out  with  white ; breast  a warm  light  reddish- 
brown  (called  a robin  breast) ; with  the  neck  shaded  black  and  white  or  creamy  grey. 

In  the  Grey-breasted  Duckwings  we  should  require  still  lighter  legs  and  beak.  In  the 
general  appearance  of  its  plumage  it  resembles  the  former  bird,  grey  being  substituted 
for  black. 

Game  fowls  of  unquestionable  purity  are  often  seen  with  entirely  black  plumage ; but, 
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generally  speaking,  the  cocks  have  the  yellow  bar  on  the  wing-coverts,  which  has  given 
them  the  name  of  “ Brassy-winged.”  The  hens  are  without  this  peculiar  marking,  which 
is  not  fully  developed  till  the  third  year. 

While  we  give  the  above  as  the  correct  distinction  of  the  brassy-winged  bird,  we  are 
aware  that  fowls  of  very  varied  plumage  are  often  jumbled  together  in  this  class,  and 
that  any  tinge  of  yellow  on  any  part  of  the  wing,  or  even  on  the  scapularies  which  hang 
over  it,  has  been  thought  to  justify  this  designation.  But  although  Greys,  and  some- 
times, though  very  rarely.  Reds  or  Gingers,  may  approach  this  marking,  we  huld  that  the 
term  should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  black  birds. 

The  Worcestershire  Black  Game,  that  have  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Red- 
ditch,  possess  great  merit.  In  these  the  bar  on  their  wing  often  verges  towards  a coppery 
or  red  tint. 

The  Furness  Game  fowl  is  sometimes  termed  a pile,  but  erroneously,  as  no  white 
should  be  visible  in  its  plumage,  and  a pile  must  he  a combination  of  white  with  some 
other  colour.  It  derives  its  name  from  one  of  the  hundreds  in  the  county  of  Lancashire, 
and  is  a fowl  of  good  repute.  The  cock  has  a black  body,  with  huff  or  golden  saddle- 
feathers.  Their  courage  is  highly  spoken  of,  but  of  late  years  they  appear  to  have 
become  scarce.  The  hen  is  black,  with  hackle  slightly  marked  with  the  same  colour  as 
the  cock’s  saddle. 

In  this  class  we  have  also  Polecats,  which  appear  to  be  the  same  strain  under  another 
name, — the  only  distinction  being  the  appearance  of  lighter  shades  on  the  saddle,  and 
occasionally  on  the  wing  and  hackle  also. 

The  Piles  are  the  Game  fowls  whose  plumage  has  a proportion  of  white  for  one  of  its 
component  colours.  They  are  usually  heavy  birds,  and  in  many  districts  are  very  highly 
esteemed.  The  cocks  of  all  the  various  strains  of  Piles  are  red  and  white,  or  yellow  and 
white,  in  one  or  other  of  the  shades  of  those  colours ; but  the  markings  of  each  indi- 
vidual vary  so  greatly,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe  their  exact  arrangement. 
The  object  of  breeders  is  to  get  the  colours  as  distinct  and  as  brilliant  as  possible;  thus, 
a very  beautiful  Pile  cock  might  be  pictured  by  supposing  the  change  of  all  the  black 
feathers  of  a black-breasted  red  bird  into  white.  Those  best  known  are  the  Worcester- 
shire, the  Staffordshire,  and  the  Cheshire  Piles. 

The  difference  between  these  and  some  other  provincial  varieties  is  enveloped  in  much 
confusion, — a circumstance  little  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  probable  origin 
of  the  whole  class  as  resulting  from  crosses  between  the  red  and  white  breeds.  Thus,  as 
we  might  suppose,  sports  are  frequent,  and  their  component  colours  are  varied  in  every 
possible  proportion. 

The  Cheshire  Pile  may  he  described  as  of  a deep  chestnut  on  the  back  and  wings, 
while  the  Staffordshire  has  a lighter  tint  of  yellow ; and  the  Worcestershire  Piles  are 
again  subdivided  into  the  cream-coloured  and  blue.  The  hens  of  the  former  are  mainly 
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of  that  colour,  while  the  cocks  display  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  black,  red,  and 
white.  The  Blue  Pile  hen  has  a tint  of  that  colour  prevailing  in  her  plumage,  while  the 
cock  unites  black,  red,  white,  and  blue.  The  legs  and  beaks  of  both  kinds  are  com- 
monly of  an  olive  colour.  To  Mr.  Wilson  of  Redditch  we  are  indebted  for  this  notice  of 
varieties  that  have  been  in  his  possession  for  many  years. 

Blues  and  grays  have  a dull  slate  breast,  with  straw-coloured  hackle  and  saddle- 
feathers.  The  hens  are  wholly  of  the  former  colour. 

Mr.  Dixon,  it  will  he  remembered,  has  given  a chapter  to  the  Blue-dun  fowl ; hut  this 
bird,  if  indeed  it  can  he  regarded  as  a separate  variety,  should  rather,  we  think,  he  classed 
among  the  game  fowls ; though  doubts  may  be  felt  as  to  its  title  for  admission  as  a 
distinct  member  of  that  family,  however  closely  it  may  in  some  points  resemble  them. 
Their  general  colour  is  a soft  slate  blue,  the  hackle  and  wing-coverts  being  tinged  with 
yellow,  with  dashes  of  black  on  the  sickle  feathers.  But  even  the  most  carefully-selected 
birds  are  found  to  throw  chickens  of  other  colours,  and  this  would  induce  us  to  class  them 
as  an  accidental  variety  of  the  blue  or  gray  birds,  whenever  their  form  and  courage  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  purity  of  their  blood.  But  if  we  should  remove  them  from  the 
game  list,  we  must  confess  our  inability  to  assign  them  the  position  of  a distinct  family. 

The  Bed-'dun,  as  its  name  implies,  is  marked  with  a reddish  tint  on  the  hackle,  wing, 
and  saddle  feathers.  The  combination  of  this  colour  with  the  dun  gives  a striking 
appearance  to  the  plumage. 

The  Cuckoos  repeat  the  colours  of  the  Dorking  so  called,  each  feather  displaying  three 
or  four  bars  of  dark  gray  delicately  shaded  into  the  white  ground  colour. 

The  Birchen  yellow  cock  has  a yellow  and  black  streaked  breast,  blackish  gray  thighs, 
tail  and  belly  nearly  black,  with  the  remainder  of  the  plumage  yellow.  The  hen  is  an 
extremely  pretty  bird,  her  body  very  dark,  almost  approaching  black,  with  a light  cloud 
of  gray  on  each  feather,  the  hackle  being  edged  with  white. 

The  following  communication,  with  reference  to  a cinnamon-coloured  breed  of  game 
fowls,  was  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Andrews  of  Dorchester  : — 

“ A few  years  since  I saw  some  very  singular  Game  fowls,  large,  and  of  a dark  cinnamon 
colour,  both  cock  and  hen ; the  cock  with  a very  small  and  straight  tail ; and  indeed  so 
much  like  the  hen,  that  they  were  called  ‘hennies.’  ” 

A bird  possessing  this  same  characteristic,  as  regards  form,  must  have  at  one  time 
existed  'in  Cornwall,  as  we  hear  constant  allusion  to  the  “ Henny  piles  ” of  bygone 
days. 

This  curious  variety  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Thurnall,  who  speaks  of  it  as  the  “ hen- 
cock.”  “The  hens  very  closely  resemble  those  of  Lord  Derby’s  breed  of  black-breasted 
reds,  and  the  cock’s  plumage  in  no  way  varies  from  that  of  the  hen’s — for  he  possesses 
neither  hackle,  saddle,  nor  sickle  feathers — the  tail  being  very  little  more  developed  than  in 
the  hens.  I regard  it  as  a distinct  variety,  and  to  be  depended  upon  for  like  producing 
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like ; the  cock  is  a high-spirited  bird,  and  I have  been  told  that  their  courage  has  been 
often  proved.” 

At  some  recent  exhibitions  very  handsome  birds  have  been  shown  as  Indian  Game 
folds ; and  their  brilliant  white  plumage,  with  figure  and  carriage  fulfilling  all  our  required 
conditions,  have  attracted  general  attention  to  the  class  so  denominated.  But  on  insti- 
tuting inquiries  as  to  their  introduction — doubts,  previously  existing  in  our  mind,  were 
strongly  confirmed.  The  real  Indian  bird  is  a heavy  lumpy  fowl,  whose  coarse  head, 
thick  neck,  low  leg,  and  general  bad  figure,  would  at  once  distinguish  it  from  our  Euglish 
breed ; and  thus  the  fowls  in  question  appeared  so  much  at  variance  on  these  points  with 
those  imported  birds  that  were  known  to  us,  and  the  stock  thrown  by  them  when  crossed 
with  our  own  fowls,  that  relationship  seemed  hardly  possible ; we  inferred,  therefore,  that 
these  white  birds  were  incorrectly  called  Indian. 

A friend,  on  whose  judgment  we  place  great  reliance,  strongly  confirms  this  opinion. 
“ The  Indian  fowl  is  just  as  you  mention  ; indeed,  I think  he  may  be  described  as  decidedly 
ugly,  and  although  Game,  he  does  not  show  the  courage  of  our  own  ; and  certainly  the 
admirers  of  this  breed  have  no  right  to  assign  all  white  Game  fowl  to  an  Indian  origin. 
The  English  white  Game  resemble  the  other  colours  in  shape,  courage,  and  quickness. 
The  only  inferiority  I have  observed  in  them  is,  that  they  are  not  so  hard  and  close  in 
their  feather  as  the  dark  ; and  I much  question  whether  that  may  not  be  a general  failing 
in  most  white  breeds.” — W.  H.  M. 

But  Indian  importations  have  comprised  birds  of  all  colours ; and  piles,  blacks,  reds, 
no  less  than  whites,  have  been  thus  introduced  into  this  country.  To  all,  however,  which 
we  have  yet  seen  is  the  same  description  applicable  : they  are  essentially  ill-shaped,  coarse- 
looking  fowls.  An  imported  pile  cock,  thought  to  have  great  merit,  is  now  before  us,  and 
in  no  way  can  be  considered  as  rescuing  his  relations  from  this  judgment ; and  we  repeat 
the  same  in  reference  to  many  of  both  sexes  that  have  been  lately  submitted  to  our  notice. 

From  the  number  of  Game  fowls  that  were  shipped  from  Falmouth  for  India,  in  the 
days  when  vessels  made  that  their  port  of  departure  from  England,  many  birds  now 
imported  as  Indian  are  likely  to  have  a large  admixture  of  English  blood,  disfigured 
indeed,  as  too  usually  happens,  with  the  coarse  strains  of  that  country.  But  the  white 
birds,  technically  called  Smocks,  are  found  of  as  pure  lineage  as  any  other  of  the  English 
varieties.  They  should  not  show  a single  stained  feather,  and  their  legs  and  backs  should 
also  correspond  in  colour;  although  by  some  breeders  a preference  has  been  given  to 
yellow-legged  birds. 

These  “ Smocks  ” have  long  been  favourites  in  the  Midland  counties,  where,  from  the 
occasional  presence  of  marking  on  the  hackle,  wing,  or  back,  they  have  been  sometimes 
called  white  piles ; but  we  must  plead  for  their  being  recognized  as  a perfectly  distinct 
family,  and  the  repudiation  of  all  that  are  thus  foul-feathered. 


SELECTION  FOR  BREEDING. 
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HOUSE  AND  YARD. 

Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  accommodation  necessary  for  Game  fowls.  A good  grass 
run  is  essential,  and  we  cannot  advise  their  being  kept  by  any  who  are  unable  to  grant 
them  this  indulgence.  They  are  impatient  of  restraint,  and  never  appear  in  really  good 
condition  when  debarred  from  the  country  exercise  that  seems  required  by  their  hardy 
constitutions.  This  will  be  seen  more  clearly,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  them  as  a 
farmer’s  fowl. 

SELECTION  FOR  BREEDING. 

In  the  selection  of  breeding  stock,  whatever  the  variety  preferred,  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  as  to  matching  the  proposed  parents,  as  regards  both  form,  feather,  and  the  colours 
of  the  beak  and  legs  ; since  an  injudicious  selection  may  injure  the  strain  for  years,  and 
present  unwelcome  features  even  after  generations  have  passed  away. 

The  male  bird  does  not  appear  to  influence  the  progeny  in  the  race  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  other  fowls.  Thus  Mr.  Brent  has  observed — “In  breeding  them  much  depends  on 
the  purity  of  the  hens,  for  a good  Game  hen,  with  a Dunghill  cock,  will  breed  good 
fighting  birds  ; but  the  best  Game  cock,  with  a Dunghill  hen,  will  not  breed  a bird  good 
for  anything.” 

Although  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pairing  a Dunghill  cock 
with  hens  of  a good  strain,  and  should  be  doubtful  how  far  the  experiment  would  answer 
as  regards  any  of  the  Game  fowl’s  required  qualifications,  we  coincide  with  the  view  thus 
taken  of  the  greater  influence  of  the  female  parent. 

About  4 lbs.  10  oz.  is  considered  to  be  the  best  weight  for  a Game  cock ; but  the  limits  of 
the  feeders  of  former  days  were  from  3 lbs.  9 \ oz.  to  4 lbs.  8f  oz.  A.  stag,  or  one-year-old  bird, 
is  usually  placed  with  hens  of  two  or  three  years  old,  and  a two-year-old  cock  with  pullets;  and, 
except  under  particular  circumstances,  cocks  are  dismissed  when  upwards  of  three  years  old. 

The  hens  should  be  selected  with  regard  to  the  points  of  excellence  before  enumerated 
— a fine  clean  head,  lengthy  neck,  with  a figure  that  conveys  the  idea  of  activity  no  less 
than  strength,  will  be  essential ; and  where  great  excellence  is  aimed  at,  we  would  not 
advise  the  companionship  of  more  than  four  hens  with  the  cock. 

Avoid  relationship  in  your  brood  stock  whenever  possible ; for  wherever,  indeed,  when 
speaking  of  other  fowls,  we  have  specified  the  union  that  was  least  objectionable,  it  was 
supposed  that  there  was  no  alternative,  and  that  such  affinity  in  the  proposed  parents  was 
therefore  unavoidable;  but,  if  possible,  do  away  with  every  chance  of  such  deterioration 
of  your  stock,  and  remember  that  birds  that  have  attained  excellence  by  continuous  careful 
breeding,  within  close  limits,  are  more  likely  to  degenerate  rapidly  than  those  that  have 
been  comparatively  uncared  for.  In  a state  of  nature  the  evils  would  not  have  manifested 
themselves;  but  in  the  highly  artificial  condition  in  which  poultry  are  now  presented  to  us, 
the  case  is  totally  different,  and  the  remedy  must  be  sought,  as  with  cattle,  swine,  and 
sheep,  in  the  constant  infusion  of  fresh  blood, — the  best  that  may  be  attainable. 
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Cross-bred  birds,  between  the  Indian  Jungle  fowl  and  the  English  Game,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Mr.  Thurnall  has  a high  opinion  of  them  as  regards  both  their 
courage  and  appearance.  “ The  cock  of  the  first  cross,”  he  tells  us,  “ carries  his  tail 
about  half-way  between  the  Game  cock  and  the  pheasant;  but  most  of  his  progeny  carry 
theirs  but  little  lower  than  true-bred  Game  fowls.” 

By  the  kindness  of  this  gentleman  we  are  now  in  possession  of  a pair  of  these  birds. 
The  Bengal  Jungle  fowl  is  evidently  the  stock  from  which  they  have  been  derived,  though 
faint  traces  only  of  his  blood  now  remain.  A son  of  a Bengal  bird,  from  a black-breasted 
hen,  was  put  with  a brown-breasted  hen,  and  these  fowls  were  some  of  the  progeny.  There 
is  little  in  the  cock  to  distinguish  him  from  a good  red-breasted  bird.  The  head,  however, 
is  remarkably  fine,  and  the  intense  maroon  of  his  back  and  saddle  remind  one,  on  a close 
inspection,  of  the  feathering  of  his  wild  grandfather.  So  greatly,  however,  have  both 
feather  and  form  merged  into  those  of  the  Game  fowl,  that  these  traces  are  by  no  means 
evident  at  first  sight,  though  his  descent  is  most  fully  authenticated.  The  hen  presents  a 
precisely  similar  appearance  to  that  of  a red-breasted  bird  of  the  ordinary  breed. 

Dr.  Horner,  of  Hull,  has  most  kindly  communicated  to  us  the  following  particulars  of 
some  birds  bred  between  the  Game  fowl  and  Gallus  Sonneratii,  commonly  called  Sonnerat’s 
Jungle  fowl,  which  we  have  already  referred  to  as  inhabiting  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Indian  peninsula  : — 

“ The  cock  is  three-fourths  pure  Sonnerat,  and  as  like  the  old  Sonnerat  cock  as  well 
could  be,  only  failing  in  not  having  the  saddle  feathers  so  perfectly  laminated  as  the 
hackle.  This  laminated  appearance  may  be  compared  to  what  is  seen  on  the  wing  of  the 
waxen  chatterer ; on  each  feather  there  should  be  two  laminae  or  scales ; these  are  pro- 
duced by  the  flattening  of  the  shaft  of  the  feather ; the  hackles  have  two  such  plates  ; 
other  feathers  but  one,  though  somewhat  more  prolonged  than  the  former.  The  colour  of 
the  plating  is  a rich  golden  tint,  somewhat  sparkling  and  refulgent ; some  of  the  larger 
hackles  are  rounded  at  the  extremity.  The  tail,  though  carried  less  horizontally  than  that 
of  the  pheasant,  has  the  same  general  character.  Its  colour  is  iridescent  black  ; the  head 
is  wholly  red  ; the'  eye  sharp  and  watchful ; but  of  the  gorgeousness  of  the  bird’s  plumage 
I can  give  no  idea ; it  is  lustrous  with  gold  and  all  the  prismatic  colours — a combination 
of  a black-breasted  red  game  cock  and  the  Chinese  pheasant.  His  legs  are  red,  spurs 
very  sharp,  crow  harsh  and  short,  in  fact,  between  a gobble  and  a crow.  He  is  very 
pugnacious,  and  thoroughly  master  of  my  Polands ; for  though  he  appears  soon  tired,  he 
never  runs,  and  after  catching  his  wind  for  a minute,  begins  again,  and  thus  fairly  tires 
out  his  adversary.  But  when  victorious  he  is  by  no  means  intolerant,  and  of  a most 
fatherly  disposition  towards  his  chickens.  His  weight  is  about  3 lbs.  The  hen,  his 
grand- daughter  through  game  mothers,  exhibits  a close  resemblance  to  the  feathering  of  the 
duckwing,  but  of  a sparer  and  still  more  delicate  figure.  . 

“ She  lays  abundantly,  the  egg  being  cream-coloured — far  richer  than  those  of  common 
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fowls.  The  chickens  prove  delicate,  and  are  reared  with  difficulty,  though  tended  with 
most  unusual  care  by  their  male  parent,  who  is  constantly  seen  brooding  them  by  night 
as  well  as  day,  in  cold  and  unfavourable  weather.” 

Mr.  Dixon’s  account  of  this  same  cross,  which  appears  at  page  217  of  his  second 
edition  of  “ Domestic  Poultry,”  is  at  variance  with  Dr.  Horner’s  description ; hut  the 
latter  having  been  given  from  continued  personal  observation,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  thus  laying  it  before  our  readers. 

We  should  imagine  from  these  two  accounts  that  the  progeny  of  Gallus  Sonneratii 
would  longer  retain  the  feathering  and  characteristic  of  the  wild  bird  than  is  found  to 
happen  with  the  offspring  of  the  Bengal  Jungle  fowls ; the  greater  brilliancy  and  variety 
of  its  plumage  would,  of  course,  tend  to  this  result. 

But  in  addition  to  these  half-breds  between  the  Jungle  fowls  and  the  Game,  the 
different  varieties  of  the  latter  have  themselves  been  so  frequently  intermingled,  no  less 
from  a desire  to  check  degeneracy  than  from  the  result  of  accident,  that  the  task  of 
arrangement,  as  regards  mere  feather,  presents  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character.  Thus 
many  are  of  opinion  that  we  must  look  to  the  Black-breasted  Reds  as  the  original  pro- 
genitors of  the  whole  race.  But  this  theory  is  at  variance  with  the  permanent  character 
of  some  strains,  where,  throughout  a long  course  of  years,  like  has  produced  like  without 
any  material  deviation  in  colour  or  form. 

But  unwilling  as  we  certainly  are  to  give  our  assent  to  this  theory,  we  should  certainly 
be  inclined  to  side  with  those  who,  selecting  the  Black-breasted  Reds,  the  Duck-wings,  and 
the  Whites,  regard  these  strains  as  sufficient  to  account  for  the  production  of  all  our  present 
sub-varieties.  Whether  the  two  former  owe  their  existence  respectively  to  the  “Jungle 
fowl  ” and  “ Gallus  Sonneratii,”  as  many  are  of  opinion,  we  are  not  prepared  either  to  affirm 
or  deny,  though  to  prove  the  descent  satisfactorily  we  should  ask  for  further  evidence  than 
has  yet  been  attainable.  The  white  birds  are  thought  to  be  a distinct  race,  and  their  con- 
tinued alliance  with  the  two  former  would  explain  the  cause  of  many  of  those  combinations 
of  colour,  among  the  Piles  especially,  which  are  often  found  as  variable  as  they  are 
undoubtedly  beautiful ; and  domestication  would  certainly  have  sufficient  influence  on  the 
decendants  of  such  supposed  crosses  to  justify  our  referring  the  whole  game  family  to 
these  three  ancestral  stocks. 

GAME  HENS  AS  LAYERS. 

The  colour  of  the  game  fowl’s  egg  varies  from  a dull  white  to  fawn,  but  crosses  with 
the  Indian  bird  impart  a still  darker  tint.  In  shape,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
numerous  sub-varieties,  our  description  must  be  very  general,  for  while  with  the  Black- 
breasted and  other  Reds  we  find  the  egg  with  the  diameter  greatest  at  one- third  of  its 
length  from  its  larger  end,  and  both  extremities  tapering,  neither  this  colour  nor  form 
could  be  affirmed  of  other  varieties.  The  average  weight  of  those  laid  by  full-grown 
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pullets  we  found  to  be  2 oz.,  and  2\  oz.  might  be  considered  as  a liberal  allowance  for 
those  of  the  full-grown  hen. 

The  Black-bieasted  Red  is  as  good  a layer  as  any  of  this  numerous  family  • as  many 
as  twenty-five  eggs  being  constantly  laid  by  them  before  manifesting  any  desire  to  sit. 

But  with  regard  to  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  game  fowls  of  any  breed,  previously  to 
their  manifesting  a desire  to  incubate,  much  will  depend  on  whether  the  eggs  are  removed 
and  a nest-egg  only  allowed  to  remain,  or  whether  they  are  allowed  to  accumulate  as  day 
by  day  the  store  may  receive  additions.  If  the  latter  plan  be  adopted,  few  Game  fowls, 
we  imagine,  would  be  found  to  lay  beyond  the  number  that  instinct  would  suggest  as  the 
proper  complement  for  their  nest ; and  this  we  find  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen.  Game 
hens  usually  lay  on  alternate  days  ; in  favourable  weather,  with  good  keep,  this  may  be 
extended  to  two  days,  stopping  one. 

GAME  HENS  AND  THEIR  CHICKENS. 

As  sitters.  Game  hens  have  no  superiors.  Quiet  on  their  eggs,  regular  in  the  hours 
for  coming  off  and  returning  to  their  charge,  and  confident,  from  their  fearless  disposition, 
of  repressing  the  incursions  of  any  intruder,  they  rarely  fail  to  bring  off  good  broods.* 
Hatching  accomplished,  their  merits  appear  in  a still  more  conspicuous  light.  Ever  on 
their  guard,  not  even  the  shadow  of  a bird  overhead,  or  the  approach  of  man  or  beast, 
but  finds  them  ready  to  do  battle  for  their  offspring ; and  instances  are  on  record  where 
rats  and  other  vermin  have  thus  fallen  before  them. 

The  young  of  the  darker  colours  are  light  brown,  with  a broad  stripe  of  a darker  tint 
of  the  same  colour  down  the  back,  and  a narrower  line  over  the  eye.  The  Duckwings, 
Greys,  and  Blues  have  proportionately  paler  hues,  but  the  stripe  is  rarely  absent. 

The  chickens  feather  rapidly,  and  with  ordinary  care  and  a liberal  and  varied  diet, 
such  as  chopped  egg,  with  a portion  of  onions,  chives,  or  leeks,  bread  crumbs,  an  occa- 
sional taste  of  hemp-seed,  grits,  boiled  oatmeal,  bran,  wheat,  and  barley,  with  some  new 
milk,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth,  are  reared  with  as  little  difficulty  as  those  of 
other  fowls.  Nor  are  they  subject  to  any  maladies  of  cliickenhood  beyond  what  is 
common  to  the  whole  family  in  its  widest  extent. 

Among  several  clutches  that  we  have  just  bred  from  a white-legged  Derby  cock  and 
some  yellow-legged  hens,  the  chickens  invariably  came  into  the  world  with  bright  yellow 
legs ; though  now,  at  about  a month  old,  they  appear  inclined  to  revert  to  the  colour  of 
their  sire’s  extremities. 

* Since  our  last  observation  on  the  Shanghae  hen  when  hatching,  in  speaking  of  the  occasions  on  which  assist- 
ance should  he  given  to  the  chickens,  we  have  noticed  a fact  which  materially  helps  us  in  the  safe  performance  of 
that  operation.  The  eggs  that  remain  unbilled  for  any  considerable  time  after  the  rest  are  hatched,  should  be  placed 
for  a few  seconds  in  tepid  water ; and  when  withdrawn,  if  the  bird  is  alive,  the  portion  of  shell  beneath  which  lies 
the  beak  dries  rapidly,  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  still  moist  surface  around.  As  we  must  commence  our 
operations  to  release  the  prisoner  near  his  beak,  but,  for  fear  of  injury,  avoid  actually  touching  it,  the  advantage  we 
thus  gain  is  apparent. 
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Let  us,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  perils  of  their  early  existence  have  beeu  overcome, 
and  that  a healthy  brood  of  some  two  months  old  daily  invites  our  attention,  and 
encourages  our  speculations  as  to  their  future  excellence.  We  rise  one  morning,  and 
hasten  as  usual  to  our  favourites;  hut,  to  our  grief  and  consternation,  the  promising- 
chicks  of  yesterday  are  gone,  and  in  their  place  we  behold  an  assemblage  of  torn, 
dishevelled,  bleeding  wretches,  with  drooping  wings,  closed  eyes,  and  evident  indications 
of  a general  melee . And  such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  case  ; for  rivalling  their  ancestors’ 
heroic  deeds,  they  have  scorned  longer  continuance  in  the  pacific  state  that  becomes 
chickens  of  good  behaviour. 

But  when,  after  a time,  the  powers  of  vision  are  restored,  and  the  other  tokens  of  the  fray 
are  no  longer  manifest,  the  result  is  seen  in  the  acknowledged  authority  of  one  of  their 
number  ; and  henceforth  quarrels  between  the  beaten  are  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence  ; 
when  they  do  take  place,  both  offenders  are  constantly  chastised  by  the  former  victor. 

Allowance  being  made  for  the  casualties  resulting  from  this  summary  method  of 
settling  their  precedence,  game  chickens  are  reared  without  greater  difficulty  than  those  of 
other  fowls,  that  is  to  say,  wherever  a suitable  run  is  attainable.  We  make  this 
reservation  distinctly ; for  if  there  is  any  race  of  our  domestic  poultry  ill  calculated  for 
confinement  in  aviaries  or  yards  of  limited  extent,  it  is  the  bird  we  are  now  speaking  of. 
Game  fowls,  indeed,  to  be  produced  in  their  highest  state  of  perfection,  require  to  he  kept 
in  small  numbers,  that  there  may  be  no  risk  of  the  ground  becoming  tainted  ; while  the 
range  of  a good  “walk”  is  as  essential  for  the  health  of  the  old  birds  as  of  their  offspring. 
Yards  and  allotments  of  small  dimensions  may  answer  for  Polish,  Spanish,  and  Shangliaes ; 
but  let  it  not  he  supposed  that  under  such  conditions  the  English  game-fowl,  of  any 
variety,  can  show  to  advantage  either  the  varied  beauties  of  his  plumage  or  the  faultless 
symmetry  of  his  form. 

FEEDING  GAME  FOWLS. 

In  the  days  of  cock-fighting  Game  fowls  were,  old  and  young  alike,  too  often  subjected 
to  an  injudicious  system  of  feeding ; it  was  pursued  with  the  young  birds  to  bring  out 
their  pugnacious  habits  as  early  as  possible,  and  with  the  old  birds  to  retain  them  in  the 
requisite  condition.  If  casualties  from  this  unnatural  diet  were  then  more  rare,  the  cause 
would  probably  be  found  in  the  greater  skill  of  the  feeders,  and  the  attention  with  which 
a bird’s  progress  was  watched  from  hour  to  hour  ; hut  the  severe  trials  by  which  the  bird’s 
system  was  tested,  as  to  powers  of  enduring  fatigue  and  exhibiting  courage  and  endur- 
ance, are  circumstances  that  happily  seldom  affect  the  poultry-keeper  of  the  present  day. 
On  many  occasions  have  we  already  raised  our  voice  to  deprecate  the  excessive  use  of 
flesh — and  that,  too  often,  not  of  the  best  quality — in  feeding  fowls  ; and  the  observation  of 
each  day  confirms  our  former  impressions  ; and  one  of  its  most  fatal  results  is  this,  that 
in  many  cases  injury  is  not  detected  till  some  sudden  fit  terminates  existence,  and  the 
petted  favourite  drops  before  our  still  admiring  eyes. 
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GAME  FOWLS  AS  STOCK  FOR  PROFIT. 

From  the  numbers  of  Game  birds,  of  greater  or  less  purity  of  blood,  that  are  seen  in 
the  farm-yards  of  this  country,  it  is  evident  that,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  they 
must  be  favourably  regarded  by  many  of  those  who  pay  but  bttle  attention  to  form  or 
feather.  Now,  there  is  probably  a general  acquiescence  in  the  common  idea  of  the  ever- 
quarrelsome  disposition  and  pugnacious  habits  of  this  bird  that  greatly  prejudices  its 
claim  for  admission  to  the  poultry-yard ; but  those  who  have  studied  it  most  carefully  will 
confirm  our  opinion,  that,  his  rule  once  recognized,  the  thorough-bred  Game  fowl  is  not 
justly  liable  to  such  objections.  Competitors,  it  is  true,  he  will  not  brook;  hut  if,  after 
the  preliminary  trial  of  strength,  precedence  is  allowed  him  (and  few  of  other  varieties  will 
long  contest  it),  he  manifests  nothing  of  a vindictive  spirit,  and  is  easily  induced  to  allow 
the  companionship  of  other  cocks  in  a subordinate  position.  The  Dunghill  and  other 
birds — the  Hamburghs  in  particular — will  renew  their  combats  day  by  day,  and  the 
victor  of  one  hour  is  often  the  fugitive  of  another.  But  with  Game  fowls  the  cock  of  the 
walk  claims  and  receives  general  homage ; and  not  only  abstains  himself  from  these 
scenes  of  strife,  but  insists  that  his  companions  also  shall  exhibit  the  same  peaceable 
demeanour.  The  younger  birds,  it  is  true,  do  not  always  at  once  settle  among  themselves 
who  is  to  be  the  best  man ; hut  woe  betide  them  if  their  appeals  to  arms  are  witnessed 
by  their  senior.  Where  a numerous  head  of  poultry,  comprising  several  cocks,  are  kept  at 
large  in  a farm-yard,  the  advantage  of  such  monarchical  authority  is  constantly  acted  on, 
though  doubtless  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  the  stock,  for  which,  however,  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  is  thought  to  compensate. 

In  suitable  localities  Game  fowls  are  kept  at  a very  small  cost ; for  when  indulged  with 
a good  grass  walk,  a little  corn,  morning  and  evening,  is  found  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
good  order  ; they  are  thus  well  suited  to  the  farmer’s  present  system  of  poultry  keeping ; for 
after  ten  weeks  or  three  months  old  the  greater  part  of  their  food  is  procured  abroad,  and 
their  owner’s  corn  hut  sparingly  required.  Yet,  kill  a game  fowl  when  you  will,  it  is  always 
in  good  condition ; and  thus,  where  fowls  are  not  put  up  to  feed,  they  afford  a ready  supply 
whenever  they  may  he  wanted.  Farmers’  wives  are  well  aware  of  their  good  quality  in  this 
respect,  and  hence  another  reason  for  the  periodical  introduction  of  a well-bred  Game  cock 
into  their  poultry-yards,  though  the  pugnacity  of  the  hens  may  he  frequent  matter  of 
complaint. 

Mr.  Roscoe  tells  us  that  Game  chickens  at  five  months  old,  if  well  fed,  should  weigh 
5 lbs.  the  couple,  while  he  calculates  their  cost  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d. — a price  which  for  birds 
of  such  unquestioned  excellence  would  leave  a very  satisfactory  margin  for  profit.  This 
supposes  liberal  feeding  and  attention  while  young,  and  a good  run  so  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  profit  by  it.  There  certainly  can  be  no  question  of  the  superiority  of  such  birds 
as  dead  poultry  over  the  stuffed  and  crammed  tenants  of  feeding-coops  ; they  truss  capitally. 
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and  their  plump  full  breast  will  bear  comparison  with  any  occupants  of  the  poulterer's 
counter. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  desire  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  excellence  in  a fowl,  let  him  eat 
and  pronounce  his  opinion  on  the  wing  of  a well-fed  Game  pullet,  and  we  should  have  no 
fear  of  his  disagreeing  with  this  expression  of  our  own  judgment  on  the  good  qualities  of 
these  birds  for  the  table.  A celebrated  physician  at  Liverpool  once  declared  his  conviction 
that  there  was  more  nutriment  in  one  of  the  Knowsley  Game  fowls  than  in  the  largest 
capon  that  the  London  market  could  possibly  produce. 

The  prices  of  Game  fowls  are  very  uncertain ; but  as  yet  the  poultry  mania  has  not 
placed  them  at  any  extreme  rate  ; and  good  birds  for  breeding-stock  may  be  usually 
obtained  at  from  5s.  to  10s.  each.  In  the  East  it  is  far  different,  for  we  are  told  by  M.  de 
la  Gironiere,  in  his  “ Twenty  Years  in  the  Philippine  Islands,”  that  he  saw  40,000  francs 
betted  upon  a cock  which  had  cost  4000  (£  160),  and  in  a few  minutes  this  costly  champion 
fell,  struck  dead  by  his  antagonist. 

AS  EXHIBITION  BIRDS. 

The  Birmingham  Exhibition  of  1852  contained  the  best  collection  of  Game  fowls  that 
probably  were  ever  collected  together  at  one  time  and  in  one  place.  Continuous  wet 
weather  had  greatly  marred  the  beauty  of  most  of  the  classes  on  that  occasion  ; but  the 
vigour  and  hardihood  of  constitution  of  the  Game  seemed  to  have  carried  them  well 
through  what  had  evidently  proved  so  severe  a trial  to  many  of  their  neighbours.  A Game 
fowl,  too,  steps  out  of  his  basket  after  a journey  by  sea  or  land,  which  would  test  most 
severely  other  fowl,  as  unconcerned  and  apparently  as  indifferent  to  fatigue  as  if  brought 
from  his  walk  but  half  an  hour  previously. 

The  Game  fowls  that  competed  in  Bingley  Hall  in  1852  were  evidently  desirous  that 
spectators  should  be  impressed,  not  merely  with  the  brilliancy  of  their  feathering,  and  the 
grace  of  their  form,  but  also  with  their  full  retention  of  traditionary  prowess,  so  numerous 
were  the  encounters,  and  so  disasters  in  many  instances  the  consequences.  One  cock 
disliked  his  temporary  wife,  probably  but  lately  placed  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition ; and  the  fair  sex  themselves  were  generally  averse  to  remaining  in  amity  with 
each  other ; the  tomahawk  could  not,  indeed,  have  performed  its  work  more  efficiently 
on  the  scalps  of  some  of  the  combatants  than  their  own  natural  weapons. 

Birmingham  will  probably  be  long  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  its  Game  classes, 
for  the  Midland  counties  have  for  many  years  been  the  head-quarters  of  these  birds. 
Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk,  and  Hertfordshire  on  the  east,  and  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  on 
the  west,  with  the  north  of  England  generally,  are  the  districts  where  they  are  held  in 
most  repute.  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  also  spoken  of  as  producing  good  specimens  ; but 
of  such  birds  we  have  no  personal  experience. 
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DISEASES. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  diseases  peculiar  to  Game  fowls,  our  reader’s  patience  need 
not  be  taxed,  for  of  all  fowls  none  appear  more  exempt  from  the  usual  maladies  of  the 
poultry-yard,  either  as  chickens,  or  in  their  more  matured  state ; and  even  when  attacked, 
their  great  constitutional  strength  generally  carries  them  through  their  maladies  with  few 
casualties. 

They  require,  like  other  chickens,  to  be  watched  when  feathering,  and  distemper  to  be 
guarded  against  by  careful  housing  and  protection  from  wet,  administering  their  food  in 
small  quantities,  not  less  than  three  or  four  times  a-day.  At  a more  advanced  age,  when 
breeders  are  sometimes  too  anxious  to  force  them  on  by  very  stimulating  food,  and  too 
abundant  a supply  of  it,  their  digestion  may  prove  unequal  to  the  task  thus  improperly 
imposed  upon  it,  and  a stuffed-up  or  congested  crop  is  one  of  the  results  ; the  remedy  will 
then  be  spare  diet  or  soft  food,  to  which  is  often  added  a four-grain  pill  of  aloes  every 
day;  the  bird  to  be  kept  warm  till  convalescent.  Our  own  treatment,  however,  would 
rather  suggest  a teaspoonful  of  olive  oil,  the  purgative  effects  of  which  would  be  less 
trying  to  the  birds  than  aloes. 

The  amputation  of  the  comb  and  wattles  of  the  Game  fowl,  technically  called  “ dubbing,” 
is  best  performed  at  about  six  months  old,  the  instrument  being  a sharp  pair  of  scissors. 
To  save  the  bird  from  excessive  loss  of  blood,  the  removal  of  the  wattles  is  sometimes 
postponed  to  a second  occasion.  The  comb  is  taken  off  as  close  as  maybe  to  the  bone,  so 
that  the  latter  is  not  bared.  However  reluctant  to  inflict  pain,  dubbing  is  still  a wise 
precaution  for  all  who  keep  Game  fowls  under  any  circumstances.  Whatever  our  care 
and  arrangements  for  peace  and  harmony,  combats  will  occasionally  take  place,  when  the 
comb  is  a fearful  vantage  hold  for  the  foe.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  our  favourite, 
whose,  fair  proportions  we  were  unwilling  to  curtail,  either  falls  before  his  adversary,  or, 
even  if  victorious,  remains  with  lasting  tokens  of  the  fray. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  POLISH  FOWL. 

A PRINCIPAL  characteristic  of  the  Polish  fowl  is  the  large  top-knot,  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  all  its  varieties.  Thus  far  we  are  all  agreed,  but  advancing  a step  farther,  we  come 
to  the  comb,  regarding  which  adverse  opinions  have  been  stoutly  asserted.  A small  spiked 
comb  resembling  the  horns  of  a crescent  has  been  usually  regarded  as  another  distinctive 
feature  of  these  birds ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  presence,  however  slightly  marked, 
has  been  held  by  some  to  denote  impurity  of  descent;  and  the  fowl  thus  assuming  the 
Polish  name,  has  been  termed  the  “ Tufted  Hamburgh.” 

Of  those  who  hold  this  latter  opinion  no  one  has  proved  a more  able  advocate  of  what 
have  been  called  “ the  old  Poles,”  in  contradistinction  to  the  fowls  now  commonly  known 
under  that  name,  than  Mr.  Brent  of  Bessel’s  Green,  near  Sevenoaks,  to  whom,  indeed,  we 
are  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  connected  with  our  present  subject. 

This  old  Pole  is  described  as  a much  larger  bird  than  our  present  Poland,  and  of 
infinitely  higher  courage,  with  no  comb,  not  even  the  diminutive  spikes,  but  with  a tuft  of 
large  size.  Mr.  Brent  speaks  of  three  varieties — black,  with  white  crests ; yellow,  with 
each  feather  tipped  with  white  ; and  white,  with  black  tufts.  The  increasing  scarcity  of 
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the  two  first  of  these  is  lamented  by  that  gentleman,  while  the  latter  he  regards  as 
now  in  all  probability  extinct.  The  following  allusion  to  this  bird  may  interest  our 
readers  : — 

“ The  last  good  specimen  I saw  was  in  the  year  1845,  at  St.  Omer  in  France ; it  was  a 
hen,  and  belonged  to  a boatbuilder,  who  lived  by  the  canal.  She  was  of  large  size,  so  that 
the  Malays  in  the  same  yard  appeared  small  in  comparison  ; her  colour  was  white,  with  a 
large  black  top-knot,  some  few  of  the  feathers  of  which  were,  however,  tipped  with  white ; 
her  bill  and  feet  were  dark  slate  colour,  shape  very  plump  and  round.  Her  owner 
described  her  as  an  excellent  layer,  the  eggs  being  also  of  large  size.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  get  others  of  the  same  breed,  especially  a cock,  but  hitherto  without  success,  although 
they  were  said  to  exist  in  Brittany.” 

Of  these  old  Poles  we  have  little  personal  knowledge.  Occasionally,  indeed,  we  have 
seen  tufted  fowls  of  larger  size  than  the  ordinary  Polands  of  the  present  day,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  a comb.  These,  we  presume,  were  the  birds  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Brent ; 
but  our  recent  inquiries  for  them  confirm  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman  as  regards  their 
present  extreme  rarity. 

Scarce  as  may  be  the  birds  we  have  just  been  speaking  of,  and  consequently  scanty  as 
is  our  information,  this  difficulty  at  once  vanishes  when  we  turn  to  the  class  now  commonly 
known  as  Polands. 

As  to  their  habits,  properties,  and  characteristics,  their  high  position  as  popular 
favourites  afford  every  facility  to  our  present  task  ; but  when  we  inquire  into  their  history 
and  probable  origin,  we  are  again  deficient  in  satisfactory  information. 

Mr.  Dixon  regards  the  Paduan  fowl,  figured  by  Aldrovandus,  as  a progenitor  of  the 
Polish  race ; but  the  red  spot  encircling  the  eyes,  and  the  yellow  bill  and  feet,  assigned  to 
the  former  bird,  would  create  doubt  as  to  any  such  relationship,  and  the  portraits  referred 
to  are  not  very  intelligible.  A Chinese  Game  cock,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Brent,  is 
described  by  its  owner  as  resembling  this  Paduan  bird,  and  presenting  in  every  respect  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  Poland.  Mr.  Moffatt,  in  “ The  Poultry  Keeper’s  Guide,”  speaks  of 
the  Paduan  as  domesticated  in  the  town  of  that  name  in  Italy,  and  then  treats  of  the 
Polands  separately,  under  the  title  of  the  “ Crested  Cock.” 

But  if  this  origin  fails  us,  we  have  other  suggestions  thrown  out,  more  or  less 
confidently,  by  modern  authors.  Among  other  localities,  St.  Jago  is  spoken  of  as  then- 
native  country ; but  this  expression,  we  may  remark,  is  very  indefinite,  since  the  Geogra- 
phical Gazetteer  under  this  name  enumerates  above  twenty  different  places  in  various 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Thus,  amongst  others,  we  have  “St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands ; a town  in  St.  Domingo;  a city  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  territory,  also  of 
Mexico,  Guatimala,  Honduras,  and  of  Chili  in  South  America.”  Our  investigations, 
therefore,  are  thus  but  little  aided.  Which  of  these  is  to  be  considered  as  the  Poland's 
birth-place  we  are  not  specially  informed;  nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  any  inquiries, 
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however  carefully  conducted,  are  now  likely  to  settle  the  question.  If  we  are  content  to 
trace  the  countries  through  which  we  have  received  these  fowls,  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  they  were  introduced  into  the  Netherlands  by  the  Spaniards  during  their  occupation 
of  the  Low  Countries  ; and  from  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  latterly  Marseilles,  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  our  best  specimens.  To  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  school,  the  bearded  Poland  is  known  as  a frequent  feature. 
Whence  the  Spaniards  obtained  them  is  a point  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  though  the 
possessions  and  commerce  of  that  kingdom  would  direct  our  inquiries  to  the  western  rather 
than  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

With  Poland,  certainly,  we  have  nothing  to  connect  these  birds  ; the  supposed  overland 
journey,  which  has  been  suggested  as  accounting  for  their  presence  in  that  country,  and 
their  consequent  name,  is  hardly  probable.  Nor  do  we  think  more  favourably  of  the  deri- 
vation from  the  disease  known  as  “ Plica  Polonica,”  in  which  the  hair  of  the  human  being 
is  plastered  flat  on  the  head  with  an  exuded  and  hardened  secretion,  the  very  opposite  to  a 
flowing  top-knot. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  fully  aware  how  often  a name  is  only  trivial  or  accidental,  we 
should  be  induced  to  assign  the  designation  now  borne  by  the  top-knotted  fowls  to  the 
peculiar  anatomical  form  of  the  head,  which  will  be  fully  treated  of  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  Polish  chicken.  The  singular  elevation  of  the  skull  gives  scientific  exactness  to 
the  derivation  of  the  term  “ poll,”  and  the  deduction  hence  is  easy. 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  VARIETIES. 

In  speaking  of  the  recognized  points  of  excellence  in  the  Polands  of  the  present  day, 
we  must  separate  the  White-crested  Black  from  the  other  varieties,  since,  in  form  and 
general  appearance,  a wide  difference  between  them  is  at  once  apparent. 

Some  features,  however,  are  common  to  both ; these,  consequently,  claim  our  first 
attention. 

Thus  the  disposition  and  characteristics  of  the  Polish  fowl  may  be  spoken  of  generally; 
and  certainly  in  this  view  they  possess,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  all  those  traits  which 
bespeak  our  admiration  no  less  than  our  attention. 

The  cock,  though  not  belligerent,  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage,  and,  once 
engaged,  will  contend  till  he  finds  himself  fairly  vanquished.  His  carriage  is  lofty  and 
upright,  and  when  excited  he  displays  a convulsive  movement  of  the  throat  resembling 
that  of  the  Fan-tail  Pigeon. 

The  bill,  in  both  sexes,  is  distinguished  by  a peculiar  elevation,  as  also  by  great 
width  of  the  nostrils  observable  in  the  youngest  chickens.  At  its  base  there  usually  appears 
the  small  spiked  comb,  which  at  its  broadest  part  should  never  exceed  half-an-inch,  and  in 
height  it  should  be  much  less.  From  its  form  and  position  it  has  been  well  compared 
to  the  crescent  that  decorates  the  Turkish  turban. 
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In  many  of  the  finest  specimens,  however,  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  spike,  but 
simply  a small  red  mark  of  comb-like  substance  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  It  consists  of  two 
portions,  quite  flattened  or  compressed,  and  united  at  their  lower  part  across  the  bill : its 
breadth  scarcely  exceeds  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  in  height  it  is  still  less. 

The  rounded  form  of  the  bird’s  skull  serves  as  a base  for  the  top-knot,  which,  in  the 
male  birds,  is  composed  of  feathers,  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  hackle,  falling  back- 
ward on  the  neck  and  on  each  side,  like  the  crest  of  an  old  Roman  helmet.  The  hen’s 
top-knot  is  formed  of  feathers  of  the  same  kind  as  those  on  her  back  ; they  should  be 
regularly  disposed,  so  as  to  present  a large  globular  tuft, — so  full,  indeed,  as  often  to 
impede  the  bird’s  vision,  except  in  a direct  line  before  it.  The  crow  terminates  rather 
abruptly,  and  is  somewhat  harsli-toned. 

The  White-crestecl  Black  Poland  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  poultry-yards ; 
and  though  comparatively  but  few  of  them  possess  plumage  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  exhibition-room,  they  are  generally  of  a sufficiently  attractive  appear- 
ance to  ensure  their  favour  with  the  public,  even  without  regard  to  their  great  merit  in  an 
economical  point  of  view. 

In  the  cock  the  plumage  of  the  neck,  body,  and  tail  should  be  uniform  black,  rich 
with  metallic  tints  of  green.  The  shorter  crest-feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill  are  always 
black,  the  remainder  of  the  purest  white ; the  comb  is  diminutive,  forming  two  small 
spikes,  usually  hidden  by  the  crest ; ivattles  bright  red  and  large  ; ear-lobe  a clear  white. 
The  beak  and  legs  black ; although  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  frequently  spotted,  or  even 
white  in  the  best  of  birds.  The  legs  should  be  perfectly  clean,  an  observation  which 
applies  equally  to  all  Polands. 

His  carriage  is  remarkably  good ; the  arched  neck  nearly  meeting  the  tail,  which  is 
very  full  and  erect,  especially  when  the  bird  becomes  excited.  The  breast  is  wide  and 
prominent,  while  the  short  legs  and  generally  compact  form  are  no  less  pleasing  to  the 
eye  than  valuable  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  as  indicative,  technically  speaking,  of 
the  comparative  absence  of  offal. 

A full-sized  Black  Poland  cock  should  weigh  from  5 to  5j  lbs. 

When  we  turn  to  the  hen  we  require  the  same  colour  throughout,  but  the  crest,  of 
course,  must  be  globular  and  white  ; the  wattles  are  rounded  and  well-developed;  the  ear- 
lobe white.  In  form  she  is  of  still  closer  build  than  her  husband,  and  at  maturity  should 
weigh  about  4 lbs. 

We  are  aware  that  in  the  preceding  statement  of  the  points  of  excellence  in  the  Black 
Polish,  we  shall  be  taken  to  task  in  two  particulars  with  regard  to  colour:  first,  as  regards 
the  presence  of  black  feathers  in  the  top-knot,  which,  it  has  been  asserted,  should  be  of 
unspotted  white.  Doubtless  it  is  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  so  ; but  has  any  one 
yet  seen  a bird  that  fulfilled  this  condition  ? For  our  own  part  we  have  never  been  thus 
fortunate,  and  all  our  inquiries  lead  to  the  conclusidn,  that  minute  examination  would 
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detect  the  removal  of  the  dark  feathers,  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  wherever  fowls  are  found 
that  lay  claim  to  this  perfectly  white  crest. 

We  were  lately  occupied  in  a most  diligent  search  after  these  perfectly  white-crested 
birds,  when,  among  many  other  replies  to  the  effect  that  none  such  were  known,  we 
received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Baily  : — “ I do  not  know  of  any  perfectly  white- 
crested  birds,  nor  did  I ever  see  one.  We  frequently  get  them  white  from  Holland,  but 
the  first  moult  shows  the  trickery  that  has  been  practised.” 

The  second  point  is  the  presence  of  white  feathers  on  any  part  of  the  bird’s  plumage, 
the  crest  alone  excepted.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  we  should  have  not  even  the 
slightest  appearance  of  them,  though  this  does  not  exclude  the  tuft  of  white  down  from 
which  the  tail  rises.  It  has  been  necessary  to  allude  to  this,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
stated  that  these  white  feathers  may  indicate  purity  of  blood,  though  by  what  process  we 
are  unable  to  conjecture.  These  white  markings  are  commonly  seen  on  the  tail ; and, 
strongly  as  we  have  always  disliked  their  appearance,  we  were  glad  to  receive  the  following 
note  from  Mr.  Hewitt,  confirmatory  of  our  own  views  : — “ The  feathers  of  the  tail  should 
be  perfectly  black  down  to  the  root,  and  not,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  grizzled  with  white, 
which  amounts  to  a disqualification  for  them  as  show-birds.” 

From  the  white-crestpd  black  variety  are  constantly  produced  perfectly  white  birds, 
with  light  eyes  and  the  other  features  which  have  obtained  for  such  productions  in  the 
human  race  the  name  of  “ Albinos.”  They  have  proved  with  us  both  slight  in  frame  and 
delicate  in  constitution,  and  we  cannot  recommend  the  attempt  to  breed  from  them,  their 
produce  being  of  a most  unsatisfactory  description,  both  as  regards  form  and  colour. 
These,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Bearded  White  Polands. 

No  sooner  do  we  quit  the  White-crested  Black  Polands  than  the  difficulties  of  the 
“ beard  or  no  beard  ” question  immediately  surround  us ; all  the  other  varieties,  more  or 
less,  generally  exhibiting  birds  with  this  appendage. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  early  history  of  the  whole 
Polish  family  seems  to  be  involved  ; and  all  further  inquiries,  on  the  special  point  of  beards, 
have  failed  to  elicit  any  certain  facts,  on  which  we  could  venture  to  rely,  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  form  and  figure  of  the  primitive  race. 

If  we  therefore  regard  this  controversy  as  still  an  open  question,  as  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  do  from  the  absence  of  any  conclusive  reasoning  on  either  side,  and  place  it 
before  our  readers  simply  as  a matter  of  taste  and  opinion,  our  task  is  at  once  released 
from  many  difficulties,  the  unravelling  of  which,  we  must  confess,  we  gladly  relinquish. 

The  Birmingham  authorities,  who  in  1852  divided  the  competing  pens  according  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  beard,  left  it  to  the  decision  of  the  public  as  to  how  far 
the  bird  itself  may  gain  in  personal  appearance  from  this  addition  to  the  ordinary  plumage 
of  the  gallinaceous  family. 

The  bearded  have  gained  many  friends  within  the  last  few  years,  but  it  seems  that  their 
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opponents  before  this  period  were  the  more  general  favourites.  “ I imported  Polands,” 
Mr.  Baily  informs  us,  “ years  before  the  present  mania ; but  the  bearded — which  we  called 
£ muffeties,’ — we  never  treated  as  true  birds.  The  first  I ever  saw  exhibited  took  a prize  at 
the  Regent’s  Park  Zoological  Gardens.” 

We  find,  however,  a wide  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  even  among  those 
•^hose  occupations  give  them  the  best  opportunities  of  determining  the  point  in  question. 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Chelsea,  for  instance,  states,  that  “ Having  been  lately  in  the  South 
of  France,  where  the  Polands  are  much  prized  and  infinitely  superior  to  any  we  have 
in  this  country,  I was  enabled  to  make  further  inquiries  as  to  the  relative  purity  of 
the  bearded  and  unbearded  varieties,  both  gold  and  silver,  and  was  then  fully  confirmed 
in  my  opinion  as  to  the  originality  and  superiority  of  the  former.  I perfectly  recollect 
that  some  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a club  at  Ringolane  where  the  well-developed  beard 
was  considered  of  as  much  consequence  as  a good  crown.” 

With  some  few  exceptions,  for  noticing  which  the  present  is  an  appropriate  place,  the 
description  of  the  bearded  class  will  apply  to  their  unbearded  relatives,  this  distinctive 
feature  being  alone  omitted.  In  the  latter  the  neck  is  comparatively  slender,  and  destitute 
of  the  voluminous  hackle  that  encircles  that  of  the  former  bird;  the  wattles  are  larger, 
and  the  ear-lobe  more  apparent,  from  the  absence  of  the  ruff.  The  skull,  too,  is  less 
rounded,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  top-knot  less  perfect,  especially  in  the  gold-spangled, 
which,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  “ appear  to  be  waiting  for  some  lucky  accident  to  give 
to  them  good  top-knots.” 

The  remaining  members  of  the  family  must  now  receive  our  attention,  and  may  be 
thus  classed : — 

6.  Black  and  white  speckled — Unboarded. 

7.  Blue  with  white  top-knots — Unbearded. 

8.  Yellow -spangled — Bearded. 

9.  Black-crested  black — Bearded. 

10.  White — Bearded. 

Heartily  do  we  wish  that  we  could  add,  White  with  black  top -knots  ; and  we  do  not 
yet  despair  of  their  re-appearance.  Mr.  Vivian,  indeed,  is  in  the  possession  of  birds  that 
approach  the  desired  colours. 

As  the  beard  is  a prominent  feature  in  the  majority  of  these  birds,  and  of  uniform 
character,  one  description  may  serve  for  all. 

Immediately  below  the  cheek,  and  covering  the  front  of  the  throat,  there  is  a collection 
of  elongated  feathers,  regularly  imbricated  and  of  triangular  form ; the  broadest  part,  or 
base,  is  uppermost,  extending  in  a line  as  whiskers  below  the  eyes.  These  feathers,  from 
the  base  to  the  point  below,  should  occupy  a space  of  about  two  inches. 

In  like  manner  may  figure  be  spoken  of  with  all  these  last-named  varieties.  The 
principal  features  of  the  family — the  protuberant  breast,  arched  tail,  and  rounded  body — 


2.  Golden — Bearded  and  unbearded. 

3.  Silver — Bearded  and  unbearded. 

4.  Cuckoo — Bearded. 

5.  Gray  or  Grizzled — Bearded. 
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is  common  to  them  and  to  their  white-crested  black  relatives ; but  these  latter  are  shorter 
on  the  leg,  and  of  less  substance  generally,  than  the  birds  we  are  now  describing.  The 
iris  of  the  eyes  of  the  spangled  bird  of  this  latter  class  are  rich  hazel.  A darker  shade  of 
the  same  colour  is  seen  in  those  of  the  entirely  black ; and  in  the  pure  white,  as  might  be 
expected,  they  become  fawn,  or  pale  yellow. 

With  respect  to  weight,  they  will  average  about  6 lbs.  for  the  cock,  and  5 lbs.  for  the 
hen. 

The  Golden-spangled  Poland  cock  possesses,  in  a high  degree,  all  the  rich  attractions 
of  his  class.  His  crest,  or  top-knot,  we  think,  should  be  uniform  chestnut-red,  the  admixture 
of  white  not  being  desirable  ; and,  however  great  an  acquisition  the  perfectly  white  crest 
would  undoubtedly  prove,  as  yet  it  has  not  been  attained.  The  beard  is  deep  black  ; the 
neck  voluminously  furnished  with  hackles  of  an  orange  red ; and  the  back  and  saddle  are 
of  the  same  glowing  tint.  The  general  ground  colour  of  the  body  is  a clear  ochre  yellow, 
spangled  with  black,  which  in  some  shades  becomes  a resplendent  green.  The  primary 
feathers  of  the  wing  are  also  of  the  same  bright  ochre,  while  the  wing  coverts  are  richly 
laced.  The  tail  is  well  plumed,  its  sickle  feathers  being  dark  brown ; but  the  smaller  ones 
on  the  side  are  of  a deeper  tone  of  ochre,  laced  with  black.  Below  the  vent,  and  around 
the  thighs,  the  feathers  are  black.  The  legs,  in  both  sexes,  must  be  blue,  or  of  a pale 
slate  colour,  and  perfectly  clean,  and  this  holds  good  with  reference  to  all  the  other 
varieties. 

The  Golden-spangled  Poland  hen  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  bird ; her  whole  body 
being  still  more  distinctly  marked,  in  the  same  colours  as  the  cock.  The  feathers  of  her 
breast,  neck,  and  back  are  all  spangled  ; the  wing  coverts,  as  generally  happens  in  spangled 
birds,  being  laced ; her  tail,  also,  should  be  of  the  same  clear  tint,  laced  and  tipped  with 
black ; while  the  top-knot  is  usually  dark,  and  sometimes  nearly  black. 

An  accurate  description  of  the  precise  arrangement  and  tone  of  the  feathering  of  the 
Spangled  Poland  is,  however,  a matter  of  some  difficulty,  since  the  best  specimens  will 
occasionally  vary.  Their  colours,  again,  undergo  change  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird  ; 
for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  Polands  increase  in  beauty  for  three  or  four  years,  and  it 
is  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  moult  that  they  attain  their  full  size  and  brilliancy  of 
feather.  The  top-knot,  too,  we  should  observe,  increases  up  to  this  period. 

The  above  remarks  are  in  every  way  applicable  to  the  Silver-spangled  variety,  sub- 
stituting a silvery  white  for  the  bright  ochre  before  required. 

In  both  the  gold  and  silver  varieties,  one  great  point  is  the  regularity  and  distinctness 
of  their  markings  ; for  anything  approaching  a splashed  or  spotted  appearance  is  fatal  to 
their  claims.  Spangling  and  lacing  are,  in  fact,  constantly  united  in  these  birds  ; for  the 
horse-shoe  spangle  being  continued  up  the  sides  of  the  feather,  confers,  in  some  degree, 
the  laced  character.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  assured  that  birds  laced  throughout, 
especially  of  the  silver  kind,  have  been  produced. 
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The  Cuckoo  Poland  is  a handsome  bird;  hut,  as  yet,  hardly  known  in  England, — the 
specimens  we  are  aware  of  being  limited  to  the  yard  of  Mr.  Vivian,  the  well-known  culti- 
vator of  the  Polish  varieties.  The  blending  of  the  different  shades  of  gray  that  form  the 
cuckoo  plumage  is  here  most  delicately  displayed.  The  hens  are  wholly  of  this  feathering  ; 
but  in  the  cock  it  is  seen  on  the  breast  only,  white  predominating  on  their  backs,  wings, 
and  tails.  They  are  bearded,  and  have  top-knots  nearly  white. 

What  we  have  termed  the  Gray  or  Grizzled  Poland  has  the  plumage  of  the  pencilled 
Hamburghs  in  their  relative  sexes,  hut  without  the  clearness  that  would  be  insisted  on 
with  the  latter  breed.  They  are  heavily  bearded,  with  top-knots  of  full  dimensions,  and, 
from  their  uniform  appearance  and  very  robust  form,  attractive  objects  in  any  poultry  ■ 
yard. 

The  pair  that  we  now  possess  came  from  a clergyman  near  Bridport,  who  has  bred 
them  for  twelve  years  without  any  crying  hack  in  the  chickens — a strong  test  of  a pure 
descent ; which  their  manifest  resemblance  to  the  feathering  of  the  Pencilled  Hamburghs 
might  possibly  have  called  in  question. 

The  two  varieties  that  stand  next  on  our  list — the  Black  and  White  Speckled,  and  the 
Blue  with  White  top-knots — we  have  never  seen ; but  they  have  been  noticed  on  the 
Continent  by  one  of  our  best  Polish  fanciers. 

The  Yelloiv- spangled  Poland  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class ; and  here,  as 
with  the  Cuckoos,  we  are  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Vivian,  who  introduced  them 
into  this  country. 

In  both  sexes  the  top-knot  and  heard  are  white,  with  a very  slight  admixture  of  yellow 
feathers.  The  cock’s  hackle,  hack,  and  wings  are  yellow,  with  occasional  white  feathers ; 
the  tail  yellow  and  white,  with  a preponderance  of  the  latter : but  his  breast  is  yellow, 
perfectly  spangled  with  white,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  hen’s  neck,  breast,  and 
back  ; her  wings  are  yellow,  the  wing  coverts  laced  with  white,  the  tail  feathers  also  being 
similarly  tipped. 

The  extreme  softness  of  the  bearded  Poland’s  feathers  is  very  remarkable  in  this 
variety.  The  plumes  on  the  higher  part  of  the  shaft  especially,  rivalling  in  texture  the 
softest  floss  silk. 

Here,  also,  we  have  an  example  of  our  previous  remark,  that  Polands  go  on  improving 
in  plumage,  as  well  as  size,  till  the  third  or  even  the  fourth  year ; since  in  these  yellow- 
spangled  birds,  their  more  delicate  tints  are  but  imperfectly  developed  in  their  first  season, 
the  heard  especially  remaining  of  a pale  dun  colour,  and  the  top-knot  of  a still  darker 
tint ; and  this  improvement  is  continued  till  the  full  period  we  have  before  mentioned. 

The  Black-bearded  Poland  ivitli  a black  top-knot  is  another  fine  variety,  which  the 
ardour  of  research  has  recently  gained  for  us.  The  possession  of  all  the  distinctive 
features  of  their  family,  and  their  glossy  plumage,  must  soon  bring  them  into  notice — 
especially,  we  should  imagine,  where  they  are  destined  for  a town  residence. 
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The  White-bearded  Polands  differ  essentially,  as  we  have  already  observed,  from  the 
occasional  white  specimens  produced  from  the  beardless  black  with  white  top-knots,  and 
are  a distinct  and  recognised  variety ; their  chickens,  both  in  colour,  vigour,  and  all  other 
respects,  bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  parents. 

Wherever  the  effect  of  contrasting  colours  is  sought  for  in  our  poultry-yard,  we 
strongly  advise  the  introduction  of  this  bird.  As  yet,  indeed,  it  is  but  scarce.  Good 
specimens,  however,  of  these  birds  have  been  imported  during  the  present  year  (1853)  ; 
and  from  the  appearance  of  some  pens  at  the  Cheltenham  Exhibition,  we  shall  look 
forward  to  their  being  henceforth  regarded  as  an  important  feature  of  our  poultry-shows. 

POULTRY-HOUSES  AND  YARD. 

In  respect  of  the  poultry-houses  and  yards  that  may  be  intended  for  Polands,  we  have 
only  to  add,  that  precaution  against  damp  and  cold  are,  if  possible,  still  more  essential 
in  this  than  any  other  family  of  fowls.  On  a heavy,  clayey  soil,  indeed,  success  could 
hardly  be  obtained  under  any  circumstances. 

BREEDING  STOCK. 

In  the  selection  of  breeding  stock,  our  remarks  may  be  also  very  brief.  Regard  will, 
of  course,  be  had  to  the  various  points  of  excellence  before  detailed,  and  every  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  fresh  blood  from  approved  strains  diligently  made  use  of;  for  no 
race  of  fowls  have  suffered  more  deterioration  from  breeding  in  and  in  than  the  different 
top-knotted  varieties.  To  Mr.  Baily  were  we  indebted  for  an  observation  that  the  Poland 
fancier  should  ever  carefully  bear  in  mind ; we  will  therefore  give  it  in  his  own  words  : — 
“ These  birds  are  very  subject  to  deformity,  and  crooked  backs  are  common  among  them. 
The  amateur,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  purchase,  will  do  well,  when  he  holds  the  bird  in 
his  left  hand,  to  lay  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  flat  on  its  back ; he  will  then  often  detect 
one  hip — i.  e.,  the  insertion  of  the  thigh-bone — higher  than  the  other ; or  he  will  find  a 
curve  in  the  back-bone  from  the  hips  to  the  tail.  As  these  deformities  are  transmitted  to 
their  offspring,  such  birds  should  always  be  rejected.” 

In  cockerels  this  curvature  of  the  spine  is  commonly  detected  by  the  tail  being  carried 
on  one  side  ; but  in  pullets  examination  is  often  required.  We  should  regard  it  as  an 
indication  of  weakened  constitution ; the  consequence,  possibly,  of  continuous  breeding 
in  and  in. 

CROSS-BREEDING. 

On  the  result  of  crosses  between  the  different  varieties  of  Polish,  Dr.  Horner  has 
communicated  to  us  the  following  remarks : — “ When  the  golden  or  silver-spangled  are 
crossed  with  each  other,  cock  with  hen,  or  hen  with  cock,  I found  that  the  chickens  in  both 
cases  were  purely  marked, — i.  e.,  they  were  well-defined  silver,  or  otherwise  gold-spangled. 
But  when  the  gold-spangled  and  the  beardless  black,  with  white  crest,  are  thus  united,  the 
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chickens  partake  of  the  colours  of  both  parents  in  various  degrees.  This  last  experiment 

1 have  not  performed  myself,  hut  have  seen  it  in  two  separate  instances.” 

Mr.  Guest  has  tried  the  experiment  of  crossing  the  Polish  with  the  Shangliae,  and 
“ found  them  improved  for  the  table,  being  nearly  as  small  in  the  bone,  and  quite  as  plump 
as  the  Poland,  with  an  increase  of  size  and  earlier  maturity ; their  flesh  was  of  good 
flavour,  and  as  layers  they  were  excellent.” 

POLANDS  AS  LAYERS. 

Polands  are  eminently  good  layers,  usually  commencing  early  in  the  spring,  and 
continuing  the  process,  with  brief  intermissions,  till  the  period  of  moulting.  During 
winter  they  are  not  to  he  relied  on,  and  other  fowls  must  he  sought  to  furnish  the  supply 
at  that  season.  One  hundred  and  fifty  would  be  a moderate  yearly  average ; but  Mr. 
Hewitt  tells  us  of  a hen  that  laid  280  eggs  in  one  season ; “ however,”  he  adds,  “ they 
vary  greatly  in  productiveness,  some  being  rather  indifferent  layers,  and  to  do  well,  they 
require  a warm  sheltered  walk  of  a sandy  character.” 

The  white-crested  black  birds,  of  which  variety  was  Mr.  Hewitt’s  hen,  just  referred  to, 
are  usually  considered  the  best  layers;  and  the  average  weight  of  their  eggs  is  placed  at 

2 oz. ; hut  any  difference  in  their  favour  on  this  account  would  be  compensated  by  the 
higher  average  in  point  of  size  of  the  eggs  of  the  spangled  and  bearded  birds,  which  may 
he  given  as  oz. 

The  eggs  of  all  are  pure  white,  and  Mr.  Hewitt  has  remarked  that  they  vary  much  in 
shape,  the  older  hens  laying  those  of  a rounder,  pullets  those  of  a more  oblong  form. 
Those  of  the  yellow-spangled  variety  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  others. 

Polands  are  placed  in  the  class  known  as  everlasting  layers ; and  although  this  is  not 
in  all  cases  strictly  true,  it  is  certainly  the  general  rule.  In  nearly  every  instance  their 
desire  for  incubation  occurs  late  in  summer,  or  in  the  autumn,  being  thus  postponed  till 
their  laying  season  is  approaching  its  end.  But,  even  if  this  disposition  should  he  mani- 
fested, they  are  by  no  means  to  be  depended  on  for  a clutch  of  chickens,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  they  desert  their  nest  after  five  or  six  days’  occupation ; hut  when  they  do 
persevere  to  the  end,  the  usual  care  and  feelings  of  maternity  are  duly  extended  to  the 
young  brood. 

The  beardless,  far  more  commonly  than  the  bearded,  evince  this  disposition  to  sit;  indeed 
in  the  best  strains  of  the  latter  it  is  altogether  a rare  and  exceptionable  event,  as  is 
instanced  by  only  three  hens  (two  white  and  one  silver)  having  ever  shown  the  desire 
among  the  large  collection  of  bearded  Polands  belonging  to  Mr.  Vivian. 

This  trait  in  the  nature  of  Polands  will  be  considered  advantageous  or  otherwise 
according  to  the  views  of  their  possessor.  The  disadvantage  is  the  necessity  of  procuring 
other  hens  for  maternal  duties,  while  the  continuous  production  of  eggs  is  to  he  pleaded  in 
their  favour.  But  in  some  cases  where  space  is  limited,  and  their  rich  plumage  and 
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elegance  of  form  brings  their  abode  into  the  more  ornamental  portion  of  the  shrubbery  or 
garden,  their  non-brooding  character  becomes  valuable.  In  other  localities,  and  under 
other  conditions,  they  do  but  share  the  praise  or  dispraise  of  this  attribute  with  Spanish 
and  the  Hamburghs. 


DESCRIPTION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHICKENS. 

The  chickens  of  the  white-crested  black,  when  first  hatched,  are  perfectly  black  on  the 
back,  and  dark  gray  on  the  breast,  while  the  wings  and  crest  are  white.  The  feathers  of 
the  wing  and  tail  of  even  the  best  chickens  are  not  unfrequently  grizzled  with  white ; but, 
if  well  bred,  the  first  moult  will  show  the  right  colour. 

The  golden  Poland  chicken  is  of  a dusky-brown  colour,  some  having  also  one  or  two 
longitudinal  stripes  of  a lighter  tint  down  the  back ; the  sides  of  the  head  are  of  a clearer 
brown,  with  a yellowish  tinge  about  the  neck  and  shoulders ; but  they  vary  greatly  in  the 
disposition  and  depth  of  these  colours. 

The  silver  Poland  chickens  are  creamy-white,  interspersed  with  slaty-dun  on  the  back, 
head,  and  neck,  and  are  frequently  marked  with  dark  longitudinal  stripes  down  the  back. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  yellow-spangled  chicken  is  a pale  dun,  the  breast  and 
under  part  of  the  body  being  a light  cream,  while  around  the  eyes  and  back  of  the 
head  there  is  a line  of  pale  ochre.  They  appear  to  be  hardier  than  those  of  the  other 
varieties. 

The  chickens  of  the  entirely  white  and  the  entirely  black  varieties  resemble  their 
respective  parents  in  colour,  allowing  for  the  difference  between  down  and  feather. 

The  chickens  of  this  family  are  no  sooner  hatched  than  peculiarities  may  be  noticed  by 
which  they  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  those  of  any  other  fowls,  viz.,  the  elevated 
roof  of  the  nostril,  the  round  and  prominent  appearance  of  the  head,  and  in  the  bearded 
varieties,  the  peculiar  thick-looking  neck,  as  if  bedecked  with  a “ fur  boa,”  indicating  the 
full  hackle  of  maturity. 

Much  misconception  has  existed  as  to  the  nature  and  structure  of  this  round  appear- 
ance on  the  head  of  the  Poland  chicken  previous  to  the  growth  of  the  feathers  of  the 
top-knot.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  consist  of  a thickened  state  of  the  skin,  or 
of  a fibrous  structure  beneath  it,  as  also  of  a fatty  substance,  forming  a nidus  or  cushion, 
from  which  the  future  top-knot  grows.  Dissection,  however,  demonstrates  its  true  nature, 
and  proves  that  the  head  of  the  Poland  is  altogether  of  unique  conformation.  The  globular 
appearance  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  result  of  the  elevated  form  of  the  skull-cap  itself, 
laying  like  a round  marble  on  the  top  of  the  head,  whereas  in  chickens  of  all  other 
families  the  upper  portion  of  the  head  is  flat,  or  very  slightly  deviating  from  a straight  line. 

This  elevation  of  the  head  is  observable  at  mature  age,  and  comparative  examination  of 
other  fowls  with  the  Polands  will  discover  the  flatness  of  the  one  and  the  height  of  the 
other ; but  at  an  early  age  this  is  self-evident.  According  to  the  extent  and  development 
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of  this  globular  prominence  of  the  skull  may  the  size  of  the  future  top-knot  he  accurately 
foretold.  Hence,  in  the  best  specimen  it  is  large,  and  seems  to  include  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  head ; in  inferior  breeds  with  small  top-knots  it  is  but  indistinctly  developed. 
“ This  test,”  says  Dr.  Horner,  to  whose  continued  observation  we  owe  the  foregoing 
remarks,  “ is  so  accurate,  that  whenever  it  is  considered  desirable  to  rear  only  the  finest 
birds,  all  those  which  are  found  wanting  in  this  respect  may  he  safely  discarded ; it  is,  in 

•t 

fact,  the  very  Shibboleth  of  Polands.  Nor  should  those  chickens  which  do  not  exhibit  the 
peculiar  thickly-ruffed  neck  be  depended  on,  for  they  will  ultimately  be  deficient  in  the 
abundant  hackle,  so  conspicuous  an  ornament  of  the  bearded  Poland.” 

Feathering  and  growth  progress  at  the  usual  rate ; and  when  two  or  three  months  old, 
they  are  certainly  most  attractive  little  creatures ; their  top-knots,  which  in  the  spangled 
varieties  are  entirely  black  at  this  age,  add  to  their  singularity,  by  giving  them  a most 
unique  appearance.  From  the  entire  absence  of  comb  at  this  age  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  sexes  ; till  their  first  moult,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  the  point  with  certainty.  An  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  usual  indications  of 
more  robust  physical  development  in  the  cockerels, — hut  nothing  beyond  an  opinion;  and 
usually  such  signs  are  little  perceptible.  The  first  certain  indication  is  the  appearance  of 
the  cockerel’s  adult  feathers, — i.  e.,  of  red  ones  in  the  golden,  of  white  in  the  silver-spangled, 
and  so  on  with  the  other  varieties  ; and  as  an  odd  or  premature  feather  is  apt  to  peep  out  in 
certain  early  instances,  such  should  be  looked  for,  when  it  is  specially  desired  to  ascertain 
the  male  birds. 

The  situations  that  have  been  described  as  most  favourable  for  the  adult  birds,  are, 
of  course,  still  more  essential  for  the  Polish  chickens  of  every  variety.  Any  adverse 
circumstances,  either  as  regards  weather  or  the  locality  of  their  abode,  must  he  met  by 
increased  care  and  precaution ; dry  sand  or  chalk  for  instance,  is  an  admirable  covering 
for  the  floor  of  the  coop  or  house  in  which  they  may  he  confined,  when  cold  or  damp 
prevents  their  being  allowed  their  liberty. 

The  most  critical  period  extends  over  about  three  weeks  or  a month ; for,  feathering 
early,  their  constitution  is  severely  tested  by  the  heavy  drain  then  made  upon  it.  This 
point,  however,  once  passed,  they  are  quite  as  hardy  as  the  chickens  of  other  families; 
nor  have  we  found  them  “ fixed,”  or  stationary,  at  any  subsequent  period  of  their  growth. 

GENERAL  MERITS. 

However  ornamental  in  appearance,  meritorious  as  layers,  and  excellent  as  table  fowls, 
the  Polish,  we  must  admit,  are  ill-calculated  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ordinary  farm-yard. 
Their  not  being  to  he  depended  upon  as  sitters,  their  non-laying  character  during  winter, 
and  the  care  that  is  required  for  the  chickens  in  their  early  days,  are  objections  that  are 
justly  urged  against  them  as  a farmer’s  fowl.  But  wherever  the  other  unquestionable 
good  qualities  of  this  bird,  and  the  beauties  of  its  form  and  feathering,  are  held  to  com- 
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pensate  for  these  drawbacks,  we  strongly  advise  a selection  from  some  one  or  other  of  the 
numerous  varieties. 

There  are  farmers,  however,  who  have  kept  them  for  a long  course  of  years  in 
preference  to  those  of  any  other  breed ; and,  doubtless,  where  eggs  are  saleable  at  good 
prices,  and  proper  attention  has  been  afforded,  they  may  make  a good  return ; such 
exceptions,  however,  only  tend  to  confirm  the  expression  of  our  opinion  that,  generally 
speaking,  they  should  here  give  place  to  some  of  the  more  robust  and  hardy  breeds. 

As  regards  food,  their  consumption  may  be  placed  at  the  same  cost  as  the  Spanish  or 
the  Hamburghs — Game  fowls,  as  we  have  already  observed,  being  the  cheapest  in  point 
of  maintenance,  from  their  vigorous  constitution,  and  the  larger  quantity  of  natural  food 
that  their  rambling  habits  enable  them  to  procure. 

In  no  class  of  fowls  was  there  more  manifest  improvement  at  the  exhibitions  of  1852 
than  with  the  Polish  ; and  this  remark  is  equally  applicable,  whether  we  consider  the 
quality  of  the  individual  pens,  or  the  increased  number  of  distinct  varieties.  For  1853 
we  venture  to  anticipate  still  better  things,  and  feel  confident  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
yellow-spangled  and  cuckoo  varieties  will  contribute  to  render  this  family  still  greater 
favourites  with  the  poultry-keeping  public.  Exhibitors,  however,  will  do  well  to  watch 
their  birds  that  are  intended  for  the  show-room,  that  any  that  may  evince  the  morbid 
appetite  for  their  companions’  crest  feathers  may  be  excluded.  Many  a good  bird  that 
has  left  his  owner’s  yard  in  perfect  order,  has  wofully  suffered  from  this  cause,  even 
before  the  judges  have  completed  their  inspection.  This  unlucky  habit  has  probably 
arisen  at  the  period  of  their  moulting,  or  during  close  confinement,  when  they  have  not 
obtained  their  usual  supply  of  insect  food ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  it  to  be  as 
often  caused  by  an  excess  of  improper  animal  food  vitiating  the  appetite,  and  fostering  this 
cannibal  propensity. 

DISEASES. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  diseases,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  result  of  our  own 
observation  would  suggest  that  Polands  are  frequently  subject  to  severe  colds,  which 
induce  inflammation  of  the  air  passages,  more  especially  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  nose,  extending  thence  to  the  wind-pipe,  and  producing  a complaint  closely 
resembling  “ croup,”  accompanied  by  the  same  peculiar  breathing  which  attends  that 
complaint  in  the  human  patient. 

Many  consider  the  top-knot  as  the  source  of  this  malady ; the  position  and  form  of  its 
component  feathers  not  allowing  wet  to  pass  away  so  quickly  as  from  the  other  parts  of 
its  body.  But  this  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  perfect  character  of  all  creation ; and 
although  it  might  be  urged,  that  by  careful  selection  of  such  birds  as  had  this  feature 
most  fully  developed  the  general  size  of  the  top -knot  may  have  gone  beyond  its  original 
dimensions,  specimens  with  very  small  crests  have  shown  themselves  equally  subject  to  this 
malady  with  those  birds  that  are  thus  most  amply  adorned. 
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We  would  rather  view  it  as  indicative  of  some  constitutional  weakness,  such  as  in  the 
Dorking  family  proves  so  destructive  to  the  chickens  at  an  early  age. 

The  top-knot  has  also  been  referred  to  as  a cause  of  blindness,  from  the  irritation  it 
causes  to  the  eye ; hut  here  Dr.  Horner’s  remarks  are  to  the  point: — “ Such  an  objection 
is  merely  gratuitous  and  superficial.  Nature  does  not  ‘do  her  work  by  halves;’  hence 
it  will  appear  that  the  eyes  of  the  bearded  Poland  (where  the  top-knot  attains  its  largest 
proportions)  are  completely  guarded  by  the  projecting  upper  portion  of  the  so-called 
beard,  extending- beyond  the  eye,  and,  with  the  base  of  the  top-knot,  forming  a perfect 
harrier  against  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence.” 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MALAY  FOWL. 

This  is  another  of  the  tenants  of  our  poultry-yard  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  tropical 
•latitudes,  and  which,  though  natives  of  such  a constantly  torrid  climate,  have  the  power 
of  enduring,  uninjured,  temperatures  so  varying,  so  cold,  and  so  trying  as  our  own. 

They  are  natives  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  the  most  southern  point  of  Asia,  where  they 
still  abound,  and  whence  they  are  now  occasionally  imported.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
we  are  correct  in  sanctioning  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  Kulm  or  Gigantic  Cock,  with  no 
other  change  than  such  slight  ones  as  are  caused  occasionally  in  wild  specimens  of  the 
gallinaceous  races  when  thoroughly  domesticated.* 

E.  Bond,  Esq.,  of  Middleton  Lodge,  near  Leeds,  writing  to  us  concerning  the  Malay 
fowl,  justly  observes  that — “ Previous  to  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  more 
quiet  and  domesticated  Shanghaes,  whoever  required  size  resorted,  almost  of  necessity, 
to  the  Malay  blood.  They  were  undoubtedly  at  that  time,  if,  indeed,  with  the  same 
attention  to  breeding  and  cultivation  now  bestowed  upon  their  competitors,  they  would 
not  yet  remain,  the  largest  of  the  many  different  varieties  of  poultry  known  to  us ; and 
beyond  doubt,  taking  size,  appearance,  carriage,  and  all  into  consideration,  the  most 
majestic  fowl  we  have  is  the  Malay.  But  a few  years  ago,  these  fine  breeds  formed  a 
feature  in  most  collections  of  any  extent ; and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  prevailing  taste  for  Shanghaes  and  Spanish.  In  Ireland,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dublin,  many  fine  specimens  were  kept,  and  probably  some  of  them  still  remain.” 

Mr.  J.  J.  Nolan,  of  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
cultivators  of  the  Malay  fowl.  “ The  first,”  he  says,  “ that  I brought  to  Dublin  I purchased 
in  the  London  Docks.  They  were  brought  direct  from  the  Peninsula  as  good  specimens, 
and  were  the  progenitors  of  all  the  fine  Malays  I have  since  forwarded  to  every  part  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  cock  and  hen  both  were  a reddish  yellow.” — 
( Nolans  Domestic  Foivl,  13.) 

The  western  districts  of  Cornwall,  especially  around  Falmouth,  abounded  some  few 
years  since  with  fowls  of  good  Malay  blood.  Many  of  these  had  been  landed  there  from 
the  East  Indiamen  that  were  accustomed  to  make  that  town  their  port  of  call  on  entering 
the  English  Channel. 

* Colonel  Sykes  found  the  Kulm  cock  domesticated  in  the  Deccan ; but  he  believed  it  was  there  introduced  from 
Sumatra  by  the  Mussulmans.  He  imported  two  cocks  and  a hen  into  England  in  the  June  of  1831.  They  bore 
the  winter  uninjured;  the  hen  layed  freely,  and  by  September,  in  1832,  she  had  reared  two  broods.  One  of  those 
cocks  measured,  when  standing  erect,  26  inches  to  the  crown  of  his  head.  His  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to 
the  root  of  the  tail,  was  23  inches.  In  comb,  colours,  and  other  points,  they  resemble  the  Malay  fowl.  The  hen 
was  one-third  smaller  than  the  cocks. — Zoological  Society’ s Proceedings  for  1832. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

Although  the  Malay  fowl  stands  high  upon  the  leg,  and  its  height  and  attitude  give  it 
an  appearance  of  length  disproportioned  to  breadth,  yet  it  is  not  a gawky  bird.  Its 
carriage  preserves  it  from  deserving  such  a cognomen  ; its  gait  being  free  and  bold, 
and  its  appearance  altogether  entitling  it  to  he  included  among  the  aristocracy  of 
poultry. 

The  disposition  of  both  sexes  is  pugnacious  ; and  one  of  our  friends  ceased  to  keep 
them  because,  among  other  causes,  he  found  the  cock  excessively  quarrelsome,  and  cruelly 
disposed  towards  the  chicks.  The  cock’s  neat,  serpent-like  head,  his  fierce  and  piercing 
eye,  his  erect  carriage,  and  the  unmistakable  signs  of  sinewy  strength  exhibited  in  his 
every  limb,  combine  to  render  him  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  tenants  of  the  poultry- 
yard.  His  dames  have  the  appearance,  and  often  the  temper,  of  vixens  ; yet,  though  of 
plainer  costume,  they  have  a bearing  and  a look  almost  as  aristocratic  as  their  lord’s. 
The  colour  of  their  plumage  varies  as  much  as  in  any  breed  of  fowls,  being  white,  jet 
black,  light  brown,  and  dark  brown, — in  all,  however,  if  thorough-bred,  the  bill  and  legs 
are  yellow.  The  cock  has  a small,  very  low  comb,  thick  and  wart-like  rather  than  double. 
The  wattles  are  merely  rudimentary,  even  in  birds  fully  grown  ; but  there  is  a larger 
proportion  of  crimson  flesh  about  the  face  and  neck  than  is  usual  in  any  breed  of  domestic 
fowls  except  the  Turkey.  The  beak  is  yellow,  stout,  and  slightly  hooked.  The  eye  is 
eagle-like,  and  deeply  sunk.  Plumage  (which  is  close  and  smooth  in  the  feather)  dark 
chestnut  or  Vandyke  brown,  approaching  to  black  on  the  breast,  back,  and  thighs;  neck- 
hackles  and  saddle-feathers  a brilliant  maroon,  with  an  upper  surface  peculiarly  glossy, 
but  the  under  surface  inclining  to  yellow ; the  outer  half  of  the  longest  wing  quills  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  breast ; wing  coverts  metallic  green ; back  rapidly  sloping  from  the 
neck  to  the  tail,  which  is  long  and  flowing,  but  not  very  abundant;  sickle  feathers  very 
long  and  tapering,  black,  but  with  a purple  or  green  metallic  lustre,  according  to  the 
angle  at  which  the  light  falls  upon  their  surface,  and  they  hang  rather  low  at  the  sides  of 
the  tail.  “ One  peculiarity  of  this  bird,”  observes  Mr.  Ballance,  of  Taunton,  one  of  the 
most  successful  exhibitors  of  this  variety,  “ is  that  the  feathers  of  the  neck  do  not  become 
more  ample  and  longer  as  they  approach  the  shoulders ; consequently,  the  long  neck 
appears  of  the  same  diameter  at  the  shoulders  as  it  does  at  the  throat.  This  contrasts  it 
remarkably  with  the  Game  and  all  other  breeds  of  our  fowls.” 

The  usual  height  of  the  Malay  cock  is  about  28  inches,  and  his  weight  10  lbs. ; but 
Mr.  Ballance  says — “ I have  cocks  now  in  my  yard  who  can  reach  their  food  with  ease  at 
a height  of  2 feet  9 inches  from  the  ground.  They  measure,  from  the  point  of  the  toe- 
nail of  the  middle  toe  to  the  point  of  the  toe-nail  of  the  hinder  toe,  65-  inches.  The 
weight  of  the  cock,  which  won  for  me  the  large  silver  medal,  as  a first  prize,  at  the  last 
Birmingham  Poultry  Show  (December,  1852),  was  Ilf  lbs.”  Mr.  Rutherford,  in  a com- 
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munication  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  stated  that  he  had  one  -which  weighed,  when 
alive,  without  being  fatted,  13  lbs. 

The  hen  has  a snake-like  head,  with  a beak  yellow  as  that  of  the  cock,  short,  and,  like 
his,  broad  and  strong  ; face  pale  crimson  ; neck-hackles  reddish  brown  ; and  the  plumage 
of  the  back  and  wings  a darker  brown,  hut  much  lighter  on  the  breast  and  the  under  part 
of  the  body.  There  is  the  same  peculiarity  of  uniform  length  in  her  neck  feathers  as  there  is 
in  those  of  the  cock.  Tail  feathers  five  on  each  side.  She  usually  weighs  about  8-^  lbs. ; 
but  the  heaviest  in  Mr.  Ballance’s  prize  pen  at  Birmingham,  in  1852,  was  10^  lbs. 

The  following  dimensions  are  those  of  prize  birds  in  the  possession  of  A.  C.  Sayers, 
Esq.,  of  Clanville  House,  near  Andover : — 


Hen. 

Cock. 

Beak 

Inches. 

7 

oi 

Inches. 

1 

Length  of  neck 

9 

Girth  near  head 

5 

6 

Girth  near  shoulder 

6 

8 

Back  from  shoulder  to  tail  ...... 

8 

10 

Tail  to  tip  of  longest  feather 

7 

14 

Thigh  in  length 

6 

7 

Shank  in  length 

4 

4| 

Girth  over  wing  coverts 

19 

22 

Weight  (June  9) 

lbs.  oz. 
8 6 

lbs. 

8i* 

VARIETIES  AND  CROSSES. 

The  varieties  differ  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage,  with  some  deviation  in 
height.  The  most  worthy  of  notice  is  the  White  Malay.  This  bird’s  plumage,  both  in 
the  cock  and  hen,  is  purely  white,  hut  with  the  neck-hackle  and  saddle-feathers  tinged 
with  yellow.  They  are  rather  smaller  than  the  common  brown  Malay. 

There  is  a light-brown  variety,  in  which  the  breast  of  the  cock  is  light  chestnut, 
spangled  with  black  or  dark  chestnut ; the  neck-hackle,  rump,  and  saddle-feathers  are  a 
light  reddish  brown  ; the  tail  feathers  not  finely  tapering  as  in  the  dark  variety,  hut  broad 
and  very  long.  The  hen’s  plumage  inclines  to  a uniform  huff,  hut  is  rather  darker  on  the 
back. 

Of  the  cross-breeds  there  is  the  Pheasanted  Malay,  which  we  believe  to  be  a cross 
between  the  Malay  and  one  of  the  Golden  Hamburghs,  or  some  other  of  the  small  varieties 
of  domestic  fowl.  The  cock  resembles  closely  the  pure  Malay  in  its  head,  but  the  neck- 
hackle  is  black,  with  a green  metallic  lustre ; breast  and  rump  black : tail  not  strongly 
sickled  ; and  legs  white.  The  hen  has  bluish  ear  lobes ; neck-liackle  black,  with  metallic 
lustre ; rump  feathers  partridge-coloured,  spangled  with  very  dark  brown,  and  the  shaft  of 
each  feather  yellowish  ; legs  white ; tail  dark  brown,  and  held  very  upright ; breast  light 
brown,  spangled  with  black  or  very  dark  brown. 

* At  Christmas  1852  he  weighed  10  lhs. 
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The  markings  on  the  breast  of  the  hen,  from  somewhat  resembling  those  on  the 
plumage  of  the  cock  pheasant,  occasioned  the  suggestion  that  they  are  a cross  between  this 
bird  and  a Malay  hen.  It  is,  however,  an  error,  and  the  best  mode  of  defacing  the  mistake 
would  he  to  change  the  name  to  Spangled  Malay. 

The  Chittagong  fowl,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion,  is  a cross  between  the  Malay  and  the 
Dorking.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of  them  in  the  Indian  bazaars,  and  they  bear  about  them 
strong  marks  of  their  cross  lineage.  They  are  usually  pencilled  or  spangled  gray  in 
plumage  ; hut  we  have  seen  many  with  a mixture  of  yellow  or  brown  upon  the  feathers  ; 
they  have  the  Malay  head  and  “ expression  of  countenance,”  hut  with  more  of  the  ample 
breast  of  the  Dorking;  and  their  legs  are  somewhat  white,  but  not  rarely  yellow.  A 
mistake  is  sometimes  made  by  the  owners  of  light-brown  Malays,  who  from  the  spangled 
breast  of  the  cock  have  thought  them  not  pure  Malays,  and  have  thence  been  induced  to 
show  them  as  Chittagongs.  A.  C.  Sayers,  Esq.,  of  Clanville  House,  near  Andover,  has 
been  thus  misled ; but  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  very  handsome  birds  are  pure  Malays  of 
the  lighter-coloured  strain. 

CHOICE  OF  STOCK. 

For  breeding  purposes,  if  purity  and  excellence  of  breed  are  desired,  the  poultry  fancier 
must  select  his  stock  birds,  not  only  because  they  possess  individually  the  requisite 
characteristics,  hut  because  he  knows  that  their  parents  were  similarly  gifted.  This  rule 
is  applicable  to  all  varieties  of  poultry ; and  when  it  cannot  be  acted  upon,  then  we  recom- 
mend eggs  from  a pure  strain  to  be  purchased  in  preference  to  birds  of  uncertain  lineage. 
In  this  recommendation  we  are  sustained  by  Mr.  Ballance,  of  5,  Mount  Terrace,  Taunton, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  the  owner  of  a first-rate  yard  of  this  fowl.  “ In  laying 
the  foundation  for  a good  stock  of  Malays,”  says  this  gentleman,  “ I decidedly  recommend 
eggs  from  a well-known  stock  in  preference  to  purchasing  specimens  accidentally  met  with.” 

There  is  no  variety  of  fowl  that  requires  more  circumspection  in  the  selection  of 
breeding  stock,  because  being  of  all  the  known  varieties  one  of  those  gifted  with  the  fewest 
points  of  beauty,  if  these  are  deficient  the  specimens,  as  we  once  heard  remarked,  are 
“ real  Guys.”  Beauty  of  plumage  is  the  compensation  for  deficiency  in  compactness  of 
form  ; and  if  they  have  not  a firmness  in  their  gait  and  an  easy  carriage,  their  length  of 
neck  and  leg  is  most  distastefully  apparent.  Even  Mr.  Ballance  feels  this  in  his  very 
excellent  comments  upon  this  his  favoured  breed.  “Majestic  carriage,”  he  says,  “and 
richness  of  feather  are  indispensable  requisites  in  this  breed ; and  I know  of  no  breed  of 
fowls,  not  excepting  the  splendid  varieties  of  Game,  which  may  not  be  outshown  by  this  in 
brilliance  and  richness  of  plumage.” 

“My  experience,”  adds  Mr.  Ballance,  “ goes  to  prove  that  the  male  bird  has  the  greatest 
influence  over  colour  in  chickens,  and  the  female  over  their  size.  Much,  however,  depends 
upon  the  system  of  management  as  to  board  and  lodging.” 
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COMPARATIVE  EXPENSE  AND  PRODUCE. 

We  have  no  accurate  experiments  upon  this  point,  but  find  that  all  who  have  attended 
carefully  to  them  agree  in  thinking  that  they  require  no  larger  amount  of  food  than  other 
varieties,  due  allowance  being  made  for  their  superior  size.  When  well  attended  they  lay 
plentifully ; and  as  a table  fowl,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Ballance,  “ they  are  quite  equal, 
when  properly  dressed,  to  any  turkey.” 

POULTRY  HOUSE  AND  YARD. 

We  have  in  more  than  one  portion  of  our  preceding  pages  given  directions  generally 
applicable  to  the  poultry  house  and  yard.  For  Malays  no  special  direction  seems  requisite, 
for  we  have  already  dwelt  emphatically  upon  the  extra  importance  of  low  perches  for  such 
weighty  birds.  Malays  require,  says  Mr.  Ballance,  a large  yard  and  extensive  walk  if  it 
is  wished  to  keep  them  in  perfection.  The  roosting-liouse,  also,  should  he  kept  during 
the  night  in  winter  at  a temperature  of  fifty-five  degrees,  if  eggs  are  desired  for  early 
spring  hatching. 

MANAGEMENT  OP  BREEDING  STOCK. 

As  the  evil  tendency  of  breeding  in-and-in  is  apparent  in  weakness  of  the  limbs,  as  well 
as  in  defect  of  form  and  size,  it  is  even  more  especially  to  be  avoided  in  such  birds  as  the 
Malay. 

When,  for  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  another  cock  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  yard, 
Mr.  Ballance  recommends  that  this  should  be  done  during  the  autumn,  “ that  the  hens 
may  become  accustomed  to  him  before  the  important  operations  of  spring  commence.” 

CHARACTER  AS  LAYERS. 

They  lay  a moderate  sized  egg,  averaging  about  2^  ounces  in  weight.  The  shells 
usually  are  slightly  coloured — a pale  chocolate.  The  size  and  colour,  however,  vary, 
for  Mr.  Ballance  has  “pullets  of  last  year  laying  eggs  equal  in  size  to  those  of  any 
description  of  duck ; and  hens  two  and  three  years  old  which  lay  an  egg  very  little  larger 
than  a good  sized  bantam’s  egg.  Some,  too,”  he  adds,  “ are  as  white  as  a Spanish  hen’s 
egg,  and  others  from  a light  cream  to  a deep  rich  buff,  and  even  to  a brown.  As  a general 
rule,”  he  observes,  “ the  light  brown  birds  are  produced  from  the  darkest  eggs,  and  the 
dark  brown  birds  from  the  cream-coloured  or  paler  eggs.” 

If  a hen  of  any  breed  is  in  health,  we  incline  to  agree  with  Mr.  Ballance,  that  though 
it  may  vary  in  size,  yet  her  egg  is  always  of  the  same  shape.  “ So  true  is  this  rule,”  he 
adds,  “ that  I can  always  decide  when  an  egg  is  brought  to  me  which  hen  has  laid  it.” 

They  are  not  the  best  of  layers,  but  still,  if  well  fed,  they  certainly  are  of  average 
merit  in  this  respect.  In  this  opinion  we  are  sustained  by  that  of  Mr.  Bond,  who  adds 
this  additional  praise  : — “ Upon  an  average  there  will  be  fewer  unproductive  eggs  among  a 
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given  number  than  among  the  same  number  laid  by  any  other  hen  under  the  same  treat- 
ment. The  Malay  hen  usually  begins  laying  in  March,  and  lays  about  twenty-four  eggs 
in  as  many  days  before  she  shows  any  inclination  to  sit.  Young  pullets  may  be  brought 
to  lay  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  but  the  produce  from  very  early  eggs,  if  chickens  are 
wished  for,  are  very  difficult  to  rear,  and  such  forced  laying  is  injurious  to  the  size  of  the 
pullets.” 

MANAGEMENT  OF  SITTING  HENS. 

The  Malay  hen  sits  closely  and  well,  failures  in  the  number  of  her  brood  rarely 
arising  from  any  defect  on  her  part.  She  is  also  exceedingly  attentive  to  her  chickens, 
although  her  great  weight  and  long  legs  render  it  necessary  to  watch  her  for  the  first  few 
days  after  hatching,  lest  she  should  crush  any  of  her  progeny  whilst  small  and  weakly. 
Such  accidents,  however,  may  generally  be  prevented  by  giving  her  abundance  of  room. 
Mr.  Ballance  says  that  the  Malay  hen  requires  a very  large  nest  base,  at  least  twice  the 
size  needed  for  ordinary  hens.  If  this  point  be  not  attended  to,  many  of  the  eggs  will  be 
broken  by  the  hen  during  incubation. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  CHICKENS. 

Like  those  of  the  Shanghaes,  the  chickens  feather  slowly,  and  therefore  no  brood 
should  be  hatched  after  June,  otherwise  the  cold  and  variable  weather  of  autumn  comes 
upon  them  before  they  have  the  defence  of  a sufficient  plumage.  The  management 
directed  for  the  Shanghaes  applies  equally  well  to  the  Malays.  The  chickens  are  not 
difficult  to  rear,  but  are  gawky,  long-legged  creatures  until  they  have  attained  their  full 
growth,  and  then  fill  out  or  “ square  up.” 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HISTOKY  OF  THE  BRAHMAPOUTRA  FOWL. 

The  banks  of  the  Brahmapoutra — a river  that  waters  the  territory  of  Assam — have  given 
a name  to  the  birds  that  have  lately  been  exhibited  under  this  designation.  The  speci- 
mens, however,  that  have  as  yet  appeared  in  this  country  seem,  without  any  exception,  to 
have  been  imported  from  America,  where  they  have  been  highly  spoken  of,  and  have  com- 
manded prices  rivalling  those  of  our  best  Shanghae  strains. 

Dr.  Gwynne,  of  Sandbach,  in  Cheshire,  one  of  their  first  owners  in  this  country,  has 
kindly  furnished  us  with  the  following  information  in  reference  to  their  probable  origin  ; 
— “ Inferring,  from  the  American  accounts,  that  this  breed  was  distinct  from  any  hitherto 
known  to  us,  I obtained  from  Dr.  Bennett,  of  the  United  States,  five  pairs  of  these  birds ; 
three  of  these  (two  cocks  and  a pullet)  had  small  compressed  combs,  something  between  a 
small  rose  and  a pea-comb  ; there  was  also  a peculiar  serpent-like  expression  in  the 
contour  of  their  head  and  neck  at  their  junction— a feature  strikingly  characteristic  of  the 
Malay  fowl,  but  which,  with  the  combs  described,  appeared  to  be  distinctive  of  anything 
rather  than  genuine  Shanghaes.  In  none  of  the  other  birds  were  these  peculiarities 
found ; nor  could  I recognize  in  them  anything,  either  in  points  or  conformation,  but 
what  would  be  found  in  Shanghae  birds  of  the  same  age.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  if 
Brahmapoutras  were,  as  had  been  represented,  a distinct  breed,  I must  look  upon  the 
three  birds  just  mentioned  as  the  true  representatives  of  the  breed.  I have  since,  however, 
had  several  communications  from  Dr.  Bennett  on  the  subject  of  these  birds  ; and  as  in 
reply  to  all  my  inquiries  directed  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  irregularities  described,  and 
the  reasons  for  dignifying  with  the  title  of  a ‘ new  breed  ’ birds  the  majority  of  which  were 
essentially  Shanghae  in  shape  and  character,  I can  gather  no  more  satisfactory  information 
than  that  the  difference  between  the  colour  and  local  origin  of  these  and  of  the  other 
varieties  of  Shanghaes  would  preclude  their  being  classed  with  them,  I cannot  accept 
this  as  adequate  proof  of  Brahmapoutras  being  a new  breed ; and  have  therefore 
preferred  the  conclusion  that  they  are  identical  in  species  with  what  are  called 
Shanghaes,  and  only  a new  variety  of  that  fowl.  The  difference  in  local  origin  may 
be  simply  accidental,  and  the  abnormal  character  of  the  three  birds  mentioned,  the  result 
of  a cross — probably  of  Malay — with  either  the  original  stook,  or  with  some  of  their 
offspring.” 

Their  points  of  merit  and  excellence,  it  is  evident,  will  be  most  fairly  tested  by  com- 
parison with  the  corresponding  features  and  properties  of  the  Shanghaes  and  Malays ; 
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and  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  would  give  pre-eminence  to  the  Brahmapoutras, 
even  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  Shanghaes’  excellence  in  a strictly  economical  point  of 
view. 

So  very  limited  a number  of  the  Brahmapoutras  have  passed  into  the  possession  of 
English  poultry-keepers,  that  it  must  require  some  longer  period  to  certify  how  far  these 
favourable  opinions  are  borne  out  by  facts.  To  argue  in  favour  or  condemnation  of  the 
whole  race  from  some  eight  or  ten  couple  of  birds,  in  the  hands  of  various  owners,  and 
subjected  to  different  systems  of  management,  would  be  unjust  to  these  fowls  no  less  than 
to  those  with  whom  they  may  be  brought  into  competition.  We  shall  endeavour,  there- 
fore, to  detail  all  that  has  as  yet  been  observed  of  their  features  and  properties,  without 
attempting  to  pronounce  any  final  opinion — a task  to  be  postponed,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
results  of  another  season. 

At  the  Birmingham  Exhibition  of  1852  there  were,  if  we  remember  rightly,  but  two 
pair — one  the  property  of  Dr.  Gwynne,  the  other  belonging  to  Mrs.  Hosier  Williams,  of 
Eaton  Muscote,  near  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  by  Dr.  Bennett,  of  New 
Hampshire,  U.S.  These  latter  birds  having  passed  into  the  possession  of  R.  H.  Bowman, 
Esq.,  of  Rosemorran,  near  Penzance,  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  frequently  inspecting 
them,  and  profiting  by  the  careful  observation  of  their  present  owner. 

The  cock  when  drawn  up  to  his  full  height  measures  thirty  inches  ; the  head  and  eye 
have  much  of  the  Malay  character;  the  neck  is  full;  the  back  is  very  short,  and  falling 
rapidly  from  the  bottom  of  the  neck  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ; the  thigh  and  shank  long ; 
but  the  breast  is  very  fairly  developed,  decidedly  more  so  than  in  most  Malay  specimens. 
The  face,  wattles,  and  ear  lobes,  the  latter  of  considerable  size,  are  brilliant  crimson, 
similar  in  point  of  colour  to  the  face  and  crest  of  the  silver  pheasant ; the  beak  short  and 
yellow ; comb  small,  depressed,  and  studded  with  numerous’points  or  sprigs.  American 
fanciers  compare  it  to  the  pea-comb  of  the  “ Sumatra  pheasant  Game  fowl,”  though  of  the 
bird  thus  designated  we  have  no  further  notice ; hackle  full,  being  streaked  with  black  on 
a yellowish  white  ground ; saddle  feathers  the  same ; the  point  of  the  wings  and  tail 
black ; breast  imbricated  (feathers  placed  like  tiles)  ; wing  coverts  and  primaries  white, 
with  black  markings  ; belly  and  vent  dark  gray ; legs  yellow,  with  a pink  tinge,  and  well- 
feathered. 

The  hen  is  throughout  of  a rich  silvery  gray  body  colour,  with  a considerable  mixture 
of  black  on  the  hackle,  back,  tail,  and  wings ; her  comb  is  like  that  of  the  cock  on  a 
reduced  scale ; standing  erect  she  would  be  about  twenty  inches  in  height. 

Mr.  Bowman’s  birds,  it  will  be  observed,  have  the  compressed  comb,  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Gwynne,  as  occurring  in  the  three  specimens  before  alluded  to.  The  single  comb,  however, 
would  appear  to  be  the  usual  form°of  that  feature  in  the  Brahmapoutra  fowl,  though,  as  Dr. 
Bennett  admits,  “ the  true  breed  do  sometimes  present  these  deviations.”  “ In  reference 
to  this,”  replies  Dr.  Gwynne,  “ I can  only  say,  that  out  of  some  twenty  chickens  bred 
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"by  the  birds  I reserved  for  myself  (a  cock  and  two  pullets),  I cannot  detect  a single 
instance  of  this  diviation  from  the  single  combs  of  the  parents.  Another  circumstance 
which  confirms  me  in  the  view  I have  ventured  to  express,  as  to  the  identity  of  these  birds 
with  the  Shanghae  breed,  is  the  fact  that  the  fowls  recently  presented  to  her  Majesty  by 
Mr.  Burnham,  under  the  name  of  Gray  Shanghaes,  are  admitted  by  Dr.  Bennett  to  be 
precisely  similar  to  his  own ; and  yet  Mr.  Burnham  assures  me  that  the  original  stock 
from  which  the  Gray  Shanghaes,  presented  to  her  Majesty,  were  bred  was  imported  by 
himself  direct  from  Shanghae.” 

As  regards  weight,  these  birds  have  not  as  yet,  in  England,  realized  the  American 
descriptions,  where  we  read  of  them  from  22  lbs.  to  25  lbs.  the  pair.  Mr.  Bowman's 
specimens,  however,  having  been  shipped  as  mere  chickens,  and  being  still  under  a 
year  old,  have  probably  had  their  growth  checked  by  the  voyage,  and  may  thus  be  below 
the  usual  weight. 

Accounts  from  the  other'side  of  the  Atlantic  speak  of  their  being  excellent  layers,  the 
egg  being,  on  an  average,  fifty  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  the  Shanghae.  In  England, 
however,  this  excess  in  point  of  size  has  not  yet  been  evinced, — Mr.  Bowman’s  hen 
laying  eggs  of  about  2-g-  ounces,  or  \ ounce  heavier  than  the  Shanghae  average ; she  has 
laid  well,  and  hitherto  has  shown  no  desire  of  incubation. 

Erom  Dr.  Gwynne  we  have  the  following  account : — “ My  two  pullets  commenced 
laying  when  six  months  old,  one  about  the  middle  of  January,  1853,  the  other  about 
three  weeks  later,  and  laid  most  assiduously  throughout  the  very  severe  weather  that 
followed ; and  from  these  dates  until  they  became  broody  within  a week  of  each  other, 
toward  the  end  of  April,  they  have  produced  between  them  151  eggs.  Their  eggs  are 
larger  than  those  of  my  buff1  and  black  Shanghae  pullets  of  the  same  age,  though  I have 
one  or  two  white  Shanghae  pullets  that  lay  eggs  quite  as  large  : one  of  the  pullets  has 
weighed  very  nearly  8 lbs.,  the  other  about  7 lbs. ; the  cock  at  nine  months  old  was  two 
ounces  over  10  lbs.” 

The  doubts  to  which  many  have  given  utterance  as  to  the  title  of  the  Brahmapoutras 
to  be  considered  a distinct  race  of  fowls  exist  among  American  as  well  as  English 
fanciers.  Appearances  there  certainly  are  which,  until  further  evidence  has  been 
obtained  on  the  permanency  in  the  progeny  of  present  distinctive  features,  should 
prevent  auy  summary  judgment  favourable  or  otherwise. 

The  head,  as  also  in  some  instances  the  comb,  and  the  general  figure  certainly 
resemble  those  of  the  Malay.  And  as  regards  plumage,  there  are  birds  of  the  Malay  and 
Shanghae  families  by  whose  union  such  colours  would  probably  soon  appear.*  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  test  of  like  producing  like  for  several  generations  should  be 

* At  the  Farningham  Poultry  Show  on  the  14th  of  June,  1853,  in  pen  No.  105,  were  a cock  and  two  hena 
belonging  to  Mr.  James  Howard,  of  Bedford.  They  were  a “ cross  between  pure  speckled  Dorking  and  Malays.” 
They  closely  resembled  the  Brahmapoutras. 
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successfully  afforded  by  tbe  Brahmapoutras,  other  grounds  must  be  sought  for  by  those 
who  would  consign  thi3  alleged  variety  to  the  comparative  ignominy  of  a hybrid  origin. 
Mr.  Bowman’s  chickens  are  of  uniform  colour — a dusky  gray  striped  with  black  on  the 
head  and  back;  and  Dr.  Gwynne  informs  us: — “As  far  as  the  ages  of  my  chickens 
will  admit  of  judging,  they  appear  to  be  remarkably  true  to  their  parents  both  in  colour 
and  form.” 

Their  management  in  all  respects  would  be  identical  with  that  recommended  for  the 
Shanghae  fowl.  Our  task,  therefore,  as  regards  the  Brahmapoutras  may  be  now 
concluded  by  an  expression  of  our  opinion,  that  it  will  not  prove  a distinct  breed,  but 
either  a variety  of  the  Shanghae  family,  or  the  result  of  a cross  between  those  birds  and 
.the  Malay. 


THE  PROPERTY  OP  MR.  WORRALL,  OF  KNOTTY-ASH  HOUSE,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 
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SILVER-SPANGLED  HAMBURGH?, 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  HAMBURGH  FOWL. — HISTORY. 

It  deserves  our  notice  that  all  tradition,  all  our  oldest  naturalists,  and  even  the  names  by 
which  our  fowls  were  originally  called,  all  assign  to  them  an  Eastern  origin.  Even  many 
of  our  modem  names, — Bantam,  Malay,  Shanghae,  Chittagong,  and  Brahmapoutra, — point 
to  a similar  origin.  Nor  is  the  fowl  now  under  our  consideration  an  exception,  for  its 
earliest  describer,  Aldrovandus,  calls  it  the  Gallina  Turcica , or  Turkish  Fowl.  The 
white  body,  the  black  markings,  the  greenish-black  tail,  and  the  blue-tinged  legs,  are  all 
characters  which  show  that  the  old  naturalist  had  before  him  specimens  of  the  Silver 
Hamburgh. 

Why  it  should  be  called  the  Hamburgh  fowl  seems  inexplicable,  except  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  Levant  merchants  residing  at  Hamburgh  introduced  them  from 
Turkey  or  elsewhere,  and  that  from  Hamburgh  they  were  exported  into  this  country.  By 
a similar  transit  did  our  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  derive  their  names ; for  they  are 
certainly  natives  of  Spain,  imported  by  the  Hamburgh  merchants,  and  first  known  to  us 
as  Hamburgh  Grapes,  because  purchased  by  us  there. 

Wherever  may  have  been  its  place  of  origin,  or  however  its  present  name  may  have 
been  derived,  it  would  appear  that  the  Hamburgh  fowl  was  among  the  occupants  of  the 
poultry-yard  of  our  monasteries  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  since 
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Chaucer  has  described  a cock  in  their  possession,  which  was  evidently  of  the  Golden 
Hamburgh  breed. 

From  this  consideration  of  their  history,  we  next  have  to  pass  to  the  still  more  strongly 
debated  question — Which  are  Hamburgh  Fowls? 

We  do  not  purpose  to  enter  upon  this  disputed  point,  because  it  is  perfectly  unprofit- 
able. It  is  very  probable  that,  in  days  long  gone  by,  the  name  of  Hamburgh  may  have 
been  given  to  tufted  or  top-knotted  fowls,  especially  in  Ireland,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brent ; 
hut  as  that  name  is  now  no  longer  applied  to  such  fowls  by  any  of  our  best  authorities,  and 
as  it  is  much  more  important  to  have  a uniform  nomenclature  than  to  struggle  for  our 
ancient  names,  we  adopt — and  advise  the  general  adoption  of — the  classification  first 
suggested  by  the  Rev.  E.  Dixon,  which  has  for  its  foundation  the  exclusion  of  all  top- 
knotted  birds  from  the  Hamburgh  classes. 

There  are  good  judges,  we  should  here  remark,  who  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the 
spangled  birds  have  no  title  to  be  called  Hamhurghs,  and  that  none  bearing  that  name 
have  been  imported,  and  thus  they  would  prefer  the  designation  of  Moss  fowls  or  Moonies. 
But  apart  from  the  question  of  the  name,  as  indicative  of  a native  habitat — a question 
little  likely  to  he  solved  at  the  present  day — the  term  has  now  become  one  of  general 
acceptation ; and,  furthermore,  both  varieties  have  so  many  points  of  resemblance  in 
common,  that  their  present  separation,  even  if  original  distinctions  could  he  proved,  would 
lead  to  no  practical  advantage. 

VARIETIES. 

Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh. — This  is  known  also  as  the  Bolton  Grey,  from  being 
extensively  and  superiorly  cultivated  in  and  about  Bolton,  in  Lancashire  ; Creole ,*  from 
the  intermixture  of  the  black  and  white ; Coral,  because  the  numerous  points  of  the 
polished,  bright  scarlet  rose-comb  bear  no  distant  resemblance  to  grains  of  red  coral ; 
Pencilled  Dutch,  because  many  are  imported  from  Holland ; Dutch  Every-day-layers  and 
Everlastings,  for  the  same  reason,  and  their  great  productiveness  as  layers  ; and 
Cliitteprat,  the  derivation  of  which  is  not  so  obvious.  Chitteface,  according  to  Bailey 
the  lexicographer,  means  a meagre  child ; and  Cliitteprat,  if  intended  to  describe  a diminu- 
tive hen,  would  not  he  misapplied  to  one  of  this  variety. 

Both  sexes  of  this  sub-variety  are  characterized  by  a compactness  and  neatness  pecu- 
liarly their  own.  The  cock  has  a full  bright  red  rose  comb,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide,  erect,  though  low  on  the  head,  and  regularly  pointed,  hut  terminating  in  a single 
point  or  “ pike  ” behind,  which  should  extend  far  back  and  curve  gently  upward ; ear- 
lobe white  and  large  ; wattles  large,  round,  and  red ; head  small  and  fine ; beak  short  and 
white ; plumage  entirely  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  wings  and  tail ; the  wings  barred 
very  regularly  with  black  ; tail  ample,  very  erect,  measuring  nine  inches  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  curve  of  the  sickle-feathers,  which  are  of  unusual  length,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
* Creel  is  only  a provincial  mode  of  pronouncing  Creole. 
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tail-feathers  of  a highly  iridescent  hlack,  their  edges  only  being  very  lightly  margined 
with  white,  silvering,  as  it  were,  the  whole  plume.  Mottled  feathering  is  objectionable  in 
the  tail;  but  comparatively  few  birds  attain  the  more  perfect  form  described  above. 
Height  may  be  placed  at  sixteen  inches,  while  an  average  weight  would  reach  to  4-^- 
pounds. 

The  hen  displays  the  peculiar  markings  which  characterize  this  sub-variety  much  more 
distinctly  than  her  lord’;  and  as  the  pencilled  feather  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  the 
Hamburgh  variety,  we  may  here  give  a specimen.  The  ground- 
colour must  be  either  clear  creamy  white  or  coppery  yellow,  accord- 
ingly as  the  birds  belong  to  the  silver  or  golden  classes,  and  marked 
in  either  with  at  least  four  parallel  transverse  dark  bars,  as  if  an 
artist  had  worked  them  in  with  a black-lead  pencil.  The  hen’s 
head  is  very  small  and  fine ; comb  double-rose,  shaped  like  that 
of  the  cock,  but  very  much  smaller;  ear-lobes  white;  eyes  in  both 
sexes  large  and  prominent;  neck-hackle  creamy  white,  without  a 
black  feather  ; the  rest  of  her  'plumage,  even  to  the  tips  of  the  tail- 
feathers,  regularly  pencilled,  throughout ; the  tail-feathers  often 
have  a broad  black  tip  ; legs  and  feet  blue,  and  perfectly  clean  or 
featherless  ; nails  white.  Under  the  belly  is  often  white,  but  the 
less  of  this  the  better.  Spangled  feathers,  mixed  with  the  pen- 
cilled, are  very  objectionable, — as  is  also  that  confusion  of  colouring 
or  sprinkling  of  black  among  the  white,  which  we  should  suspect 
first  obtained  such  specimens  the  designation  of  the  Silver  Moss  Fowl.  Such,  we  say, 
was  probably  the  origin  of  the  term  as  applied  to  the  Silver  Hamburghs,  though,  as  it  is 
well  known,  the  fowl  now  called  the  Silver  or  Golden  Moss  is  certainly  the  Silver  or 
Golden-spangled  Hamburgh,  which  also  bears  the  synonyme  of  the  Silver  and  Golden 
Mooney.  A bird  whose  pencilling  has  run  or  become  blended  with  the  ground  colour, 
conveys  a good  representation  of  the  erratic  growth  of  moss  or'sea-weed;  hence  the  appa- 
rent derivation  of  the  term,  which  it  is  evident  becomes  difficult  of  explanation  when 
applied  to  any  spangled  specimen.  Weight  of  hen  about  3-j  pounds;  height  about  fifteen 
inches. 

The  Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh  varies  chiefly  from  the  Silver-pencilled  in  having  a 
yellowish  buff  or  yellowish  bay  ground-colour  in  its  plumage,  where  the  latter  has  white, 
and  in  being  rather  larger.  This  is  the  only  variety  of  the  Hamburghs,  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Bond,  one  of  our  best  authorities,  that  has  not  been  extensively  bred  among  the 
Yorkshire  fanciers.  This  is  the  more  unaccountable,  because  we  never  heard  that  they 
are  inferior  in  useful  properties  to  their  silver  relatives,  and  to  most  tastes  are  at  least 
their  equals  in  beauty.  In  one  district  of  Lancashire  both  of  them  are  kept  to  an  extent 
which  has  procured  for  them  the  names  of  Bolton  Bays  and  Bolton  Greys,  as  we  have 
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just  noticed  of  the  silver.  These  golden-pencilled  have  also  been  known  as  Dutch  Every- 
day-layers, for  the  reasons  previously  assigned. 

The  cock  has  a rose  comb  about  an  inch  and  a half  broad,  with  points  of  uniform 
height,  and  with  a pike  reaching  far  back  ; face  well  crimsoned  round  the  eye  ; ear-lobe 
white ; neck-liackle  ginger  or  reddish  yellow ; upper  icing -coverts,  saddle-feathers,  and 
breast  light  Vandyke  brown  ; thighs  brown;  tail  black,  but  with  a bronzed  tint  upon  the 
feathers ; well  sickled  and  very  ample  for  the  size  of  the  bird.  In  good  specimens,  when 
placed  in  a strong  light,  a succession  of  parallel  transverse  markings,  of  a pencilled 
character,  are  distinctly  visible  on  the  tail-feathers.  Legs  blue.  About  eighteen  inches 
in  height,  and  about  five  pounds  in  weight. 

The  hen  has  a rose  comb,  rather  larger  than  in  the  silver-pencilled ; face  paler  than  in 
the  cock ; ear-lobe  as  in  the  cock ; neck-hackle  yellow  buff,  but  not  so  free  from  stains  as 
the  silver-pencilled;  breast,  wings,  and  back  brownish  buff,  accurately  pencilled  with 
black  ; legs  blue.  Height  about  fifteen  inches,  and  weight  about  four  pounds. 

Silver -spangled  Hamburglis  are  rather  larger  and  altogether  more  stoutly  framed  than 
the  silver-pencilled.  The  cock  has  a very  large  rose  comb,  two  inches  aoross,  and  well 
piked  behind  ; ear-lobes  white ; beak  white  ; neck-liackle  white,  with  dark  marking,  and 
in  old  birds  slightly  tinted  with  yellow;  at  times,  however,  it  is  seen  of  a dear  white.  The 
breast  should  be  regularly  imbricated  or  spangled,  exhibiting  markings  as  clearly  defined  as 
any  on  the  hen  ; black  or  irregularly  mottled  breasts  are  too  common,  but  cannot  enter 
into  competition  with  the  former ; the  back,  thighs,  and  wing-coverts  white,  distinctly 
spangled;  the  latter,  excepting  the  wing  quill-feathers  white;  legs  blue;  sickle  tail-feathers 
ample,  black,  irregularly  splashed  with  white,  but  the  smaller 
feathers  distinctly  spangled. 

The  hen  has  a small  rose  comb,  well  piked ; eye  dark,  large, 
and  prominent,  that  of  the  cock  being  often  rather  yellow  and 
less  prominent ; hackle,  breast,  back,  and  icing-coverts  white,  regu- 
larly spangled  with  black  ; tail  white,  with  black  tips. 

As  the  spangled  feather  is  best  developed  in  the  Hamburgh 
varieties,  we  here  give  a drawing  of  one.  We  think  that  the 
spangle  which  approaches  to  a circular  form  is  the  most  correct, 
for  when  of  the  crescent  or  horse-shoe  shape  it  appears  to  be  passing 
towards  the  laced  character.  When  the  spangle  is  of  the  crescent 
form  the  plumage  may  have  a gayer  and  lighter  aspect  (we  are 
speaking  of  the  dark  spangled) ; but  when  the  spangle  is  circular, 
or  oval,  the  plumage  is  richer  to  the  eye.  The  ground-colour  of 
the  feather  must  be  perfectly  clear. 

The  Golden- spangled  Hamburgh  is  also  locally  known  as  the  Golden  Pheasant,  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  spangled  feathers,  especially  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  hens,  to  those 
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of  the  cock  pheasant ; Golden  Mooney,  from  the  moon-like  shape  of  its  spangle  marks  ; 
Red-caps,  in  allusion  to  their  fiery-coloured  combs;  and  also  Copper  Moss;  but  this  latter 
term,  as  already  stated,  would  he  more  correctly  limited  to  such  specimens  of  the  pencilled 
birds  as  exhibited  imperfect  markings  running  over  the  ground  colour,  whether  white  or 
yellow,  and  presenting  an  apearance  somewhat  similar  to  a piece  of  moss  dried  on  paper. 
The  golden-spangled  are  usually  of  larger  size  than  the  silver-spangled. 

The  comb  of  the  cock  is  a very  full-developed  rose,  about  two  inches  broad,  and 
running  into  a pike  behind ; ivattles  large,  rounded,  and,  like  the  comb,  of  an  intense 
red ; ear-lobes  white  and  large : hackle  a rich  copper,  with  black  markings,  though  in 
some  of  the  best  specimens  both  hackle  and  saddle- feathers  are  rounded  and  have  the 
perfect  spangle  at  their  extremity;  wings  barred  by  the  spangle  of  their  coverts;  breast 
and  back  of  the  same  bright  coppery  hue,  deeply  spangled ; thighs  and  lower  part  of  the 
body  nearly  black ; tail  full,  erect,  and  bronzed  throughout ; legs  and  feet  clean  and  of 
darker  colour  than  in  the  pencilled  birds.  They  stand  about  nineteen  inches  high,  and 
weigh  on  the  average  five  pounds  and  a half. 

The  hen  has  a small  rose  comb,  shaped  like  her  consort’s  : ear-lobes  white ; with  her 
body,  the  lower  part  alone  excepted,  spangled  as  in  the  cock.  Her  tail  is  full,  and  should 
be  tipped  black,  like  that  of  the  Sebright  Bantam.  Height  about  sixteen  inches,  and 
weight  four  pounds  and  a half. 

Such,  in  particular,  are  the  colours  of  the  Golden-spangled  Hamburghs;  but  we  must 
not  now  pass  them  by  without  some  further  encomium  on  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  their 
feather,  from  its  rich  combination  of  glossy  hues.  Their  plumage  is  also  compact  and 
close,  and  in  good  specimens  of  the  female  bird  attains  a depth  of  tone  seldom  surpassed 
throughout  the  poultry-yard.  The  only  comparison  that  does  it  justice  may  be  found  in 
the  bloom  of  a thorough-bred  bay  horse  in  racing  condition. 

The  following  remarks,  from  a successful  exhibitor  in  this  class,  Mr.  James  Dixon,  of 
Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  contain  useful  hints  and  suggestions  relative,  not  merely  to  the 
golden-spangled,  but  extending  also  to  the  Hamburgh  family  generally  : — 

“ I have  been  a breeder  of  the  Golden-spangled  Hamburgh  upwards  of  ten  years.  The 
male  birds  are  of  two  kinds, — one  with  the  hackle-feathers  and  the  other  without ; the 
latter  is  preferred  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  almost  all  cases  take  the  prizes.  They  are  called 
* The  Hen-feathered,’  and  are  marked  very  similar  to  the  hen ; the  moons  being  larger 
and  the  colours  brighter.  They  are  a bright  green-black  and  pale  bright  red-brown.  The 
markings  in  the  hen-feathered  variety  extend  all  over  the  body,  wings,  and  breast  (the 
largest  moons  the  best).  Those  with  the  hackle-feathers  are  never  so  distinctly  barred  or 
spotted  on  the  wings  ; some  have  the  breast  wholly  black,  but  are  not  considered  so 
perfect.  A fine  broad  rose  comb  is  indispensable,  to  taper  to  a point  behind,  and  to  lie 
rather  flat  to  the  head ; the  legs  a dark  slaty  blue ; the  ear-lobes  large  and  white.  The 
weight  of  the  male  birds  from  4-^  to  6-^  lbs. ; the  hens  from  4 to  lbs.  My  experience 
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tells  me  that  to  breed  a good  cock  either  one  or  both  of  the  parents  must  be  rather  a light 
colour ; but  to  get  a good  hen  both  must  be  rather  dark  in  colour.  I have  had  the  best 
hens  from  a black-breasted  cock.” 

This  variety  of  the  Hamburglis  is  more  extensively  cultivated  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
and  the  adjoining  districts,  than  anywhere  else  within  the  British  Isles;  but  they  are  said 
to  be  common  in  Russia,  which  is  some  evidence  of  their  hardihood.  The  poultry-clubs 
in  the  counties  above  named  have  set  a very  good  example  by  publishing  a table  of  the 
points  of  excellence  required,  and  that  will  be  especially  regarded  in  the  specimens  exhi- 
bited for  their  prizes.  It  is  very  desirable  that  similar  tables  should  be  drawn  up  relative 
to  every  variety  of  poultry,  and  admitted  as  authorities  by  our  poultry  societies.  The 
table  for  the  Golden-spangled  Hamburghs  is  as  follows  : — 


POINTS. 


MARKS  OP  FEATHERS,  ETC.,  CONSIDERED  BEST. 


1st. — Comb 
2nd. — Ears 
3rd. — Neck 

4th. — Brbast 


5th Back 


Best  double ; best  square ; the  most  erect ; and  best  piked  behind. 

The  largest  and  most  white. 

The  best  streaked  with  green-black  in  the  middle  of  the  feathers  ; and 
best  fringed  with  gold  at  the  edges. 

The  largest  moons  ; best  and  brightest  green-black,  most  free  from  being 
tipped  with  white  or  red  at  the  end  of  the  moon,  and  the  clearest  and 
best  red  from  the  moon  to  the  bottom  colour. 

The  largest  moons ; best  and  brightest  green-black,  least  tipped  with 
white  or  red  at  the  edges  of  the  moon,  and  the  best  and  clearest  red 
from  the  moon  to  the  bottom  colour. 


6th. — Bump 


7 th, — Wing 


8th. — Tail 
9th. — Legs 


The  largest  moons ; best  and  brightest  green-black,  least  tipped  with 
white  ot  red  at  the  edges  of  the  moon,  and  the  best  and  clearest  red 
from  the  moon  to  the  bottom  colour. 

This  is  divided  into  four  parts  : — 1st,  Bow.  Best  and  brightest  green- 
black,  and  best  and  clearest  red.' — 2nd,  Bars.  To  have  two  distinct 
bars,  composed  of  the  largest,  clearest,  brightest,  and  best  green-black 
moons,  and  the  clearest  and  best  red  from  the  moon  to  the  bottom 
colour. — 3rd,  Flight.  The  clearest  and  best  red. — 4th,  The  Lacing , 
or  top  of  the  wing,  above  the  flight.  Largest,  clearest,  brightest,  and 
best  green-black  spots  on  the  end  of  the  feathers,  and  the  best  and 
clearest  red  from  the  spot  to  the  bottom  colour. 

The  brightest,  darkest,  and  best  green-black.  To  be  full-feathered. 

Best  and  clearest  blue. 


10th. — General  appearance  The  best  feathered  hen. 


The  characteristics  in  the  foregoing  table  apply  equally  to  the  Silver-spangled,  if  the 
term  “ white  ” is  substituted  for  “ red  ” where  it  occurs.  The  ear-lobes  of  all  the  Ham- 
burghs are  apt  to  get  blushed  or  tinged  with  pink  ; clear  white,  however,  is  the  colour  to 
be  aimed  at. 

Black  Hamburghs. — This  is  also  called  the  Black  Pheasant  Fowl,  though  it  has  no 
spangles,  but  a plumage  uniformly  of  rich,  glossy,  green-black.  In  form  they  closely 
resemble  other  Hamburghs,  and  may  bear  the  same  relationship  to  them  that  the  Black 
Shanghaes  do  to  the  buff  and  other  coloured. 
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The  table  of  characteristic  excellences  adopted  by  the  northern  local  clubs  is  as 
follows : — 


POINTS. 

1st. — Comb 
2nd. — Ears 
3rd. — Colour 
4th. — Legs 

5th. — General  appearance 


MARKS  OP  FEATHERS,  ETC.,  CONSIDERED  BEST. 

Best  double,  best  square,  most  erect,  and  best  piked  behind. 
Largest  and  purest  white. 

The  best  and  richest  glossed  green-black. 

Best  and  clearest  blue. 

Best  feathered  hen. 


Having  thus  described  the  various  kinds  of  Hamburglis,  we  may  conclude  this  section 
of  our  present  chapter  by  observing  that  they,  with  the  Polands  and  Bantams,  are  the  two 
principal  varieties  that  are  technically  known  as  “Feathered  Fowls,”  because  their  merits 
consist  in  the  accuracy  of  the  markings  and  beauty  of  their  feathers,  and  not  in  their  size. 
Until  lately,  in  many  parts,  especially  of  the  North  of  England,  Hamburghs  were  the 
principal  fancy  fowls  kept,  and  they  are  still  retained  there  in  high  favour. 

At  the  Yorkshire  Shows,  Mr.  Bond  informs  us,  they  have  always  formed  a leading 
feature,  and  not  the  less  so  that  they  are  kept  as  much  by  the  poor  as  by  the  rich.  In 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  West  Riding — about  Bingley  and  Keighley  for  instance — 
there  are  many  small  manufacturers ; these  require,  for  the  purposes  of  their  business,  to 
have  the  occupation  of  a portion  of  land,  upon  which  they  usually  depasture  a cow.  They 
have,  therefore,  facilities  which  those  who  live  in  towns  do  not  possess  for  keeping  poul- 
try, and  with  them  the  different  sub-varieties  of  the  Hamburghs  have  been  always  favour- 
ites. The  Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs  are  bred  to  such  a nicety  in  that  neighbourhood 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  each  other  when  apart ; and  when,  as  there, 
they  have  the  benefit  of  a clean  run,  there  is  not  a more  beautiful  little  bird  among  our 
domestic  poultry. 

Little,  however  can  be  said  of  those  specimens  of  the  Hamburghs  that  have  as  yet 
been  shown  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  since,  with  few  exceptions,  we  must  place 
them  below  mediocrity.  So  meritorious  a class  of  fowls  should  be  rescued  from  this 
position ; and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  continued  importations  from  their  more  favoured 
localities  in  the  north,  promise  to  gain  them  a higher  position  on  the  various  southern 
prize-lists  than  they  have  hitherto  attained. 


POULTRY-HOUSE  AND  YARD. 

Little  need  be  added  under  this  head  to  what  has  been  already  stated.  Cleanliness  is 
essential  for  the  health  of  all  poultry  ; and  another  plea  for  its  observance  is  presented  in 
the  case  of  the  Hamburghs,  since  dirt  mars  a chief  claim  to  distinction, — the  beauty  of 
their  plumage. 

They  are  very  impatient  of  confinement,  and  succeed  best  when  they  can  have  the  run 
of  a clean  pasture  or  common.  How  essential  this  is  requires  no  other  evidence  than 
that  all  the  most  successful  breeders  with  whom  we  have  communicated  have  spon- 
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taneously  stated — “ They  require  a large  grass  walk.”  Six  feet  fences,  where  they  are 
intended  to  he  restricted  to  certain  limits,  will  not  he  more  than  sufficient  for  their  safe 
custody. 

MERITS  AS  LAYERS. 

They  are  fully  entitled  to  rank  among  the  best  of  egg-producers.  The  hens,  if  young, 
continue  to  lay  nearly  throughout  the  year ; but  the  eggs,  which  are  white,  are  small, 
weighing  about  1-^-  oz.  each.  Those  of  the  Golden-spangled  reach  to  about  If  oz.  Of 
these  last-named,  Mr.  James  Dixon  gives  the  high  average  of  240  yearly.  As  they  are 
such  abundant  layers  they  seldom  want  to  sit.  So  rare  is  it  for  them  to  desire  to  do  so, 
that  all  authorities  to  whom  we  have  written  for  information  have  replied,  “ I have  never 
had  one  that  wished  to  sit,  and  consequently  have  used  common  hens  for  hatching  their 
eggs.”  We  suspect  that  the  spangled  birds  would  be  those  that  have  been  found  to  mani- 
fest the  desire  of  incubation.  The  hens  to  which  the  eggs  of  the  Hamburghs  are  to  be 
confided,  should  be  of  some  light  active  breed ; none  being  more  suitable  than  a Game 
hen. 

LIBERATION  OF  THE  CHICK  FROM  THE  SHELL. 

Having  just  received  from  Dr.  Horner,  of  Hull,  a highly  interesting  paper,  stating  a 
discovery  he  has  made  in  connection  with  this  subject,  we  at  once  give  it  publicity.  He 
says  : — 

“ I think  The  Poultry  Book  the  fittest  medium  for  the  promulgation  of  a fact,  or 
rather  discovery,  on  a subject  concerning  which  views  altogether  erroneous  prevail ; — I 
mean  the  manner  in  which  the  chick  first  breaks,  and  liberates  itself  from,  the  shell. 

“ It  is  universally  believed  that  the  continued  * tapping  ’-like  sound,  so  perceptible 
within  the  egg,  is  produced  by  the  bill  of  the  bird  constantly  striking  or  coming  in  contact 
with  the  shell,  in  its  efforts  to  break  it.  Indeed,  philosophers  and  naturalists,  both  of 
this  and  other  countries, — even  those  who  have  most  recently  written  on  the  development, 
&c.,  of  the  chick, — have  stated  that  such  is  the  case;  whilst  the  latest  authors  on  Domestic 
Poultry — as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Martin,  in  * The  Farmer’s  Library  ’ — have,  in 
their  works,  stated  the  same  error.  ‘ The  tapping  which  is  heard,’  writes  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dixon,  ‘ and  which  opens  the  prison  doors,  is  caused  by  the  bill  of  the  inclosed  chick ; ’ 
similar  language  being  employed  by  all  others. 

“Though  opposed  to  the  many  great  authorities  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  and 
opposed,  also,  to  the  adopted  views  of  all,  I do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  in  contravention,  the 
facts  as  observed  by  myself,  especially  as  such  facts  can  be  so  simply  and  so  readily  tested 
and  substantiated  by  every  one. 

“ Whilst  recently  engaged  in  some  investigations  concerning  the  young  chick,  at 
various  periods  of  its  growth  in  the  egg,  I was  led  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  common 
explanation  of  the  (so  called)  tapping-like  sound,  from  observing,  first,  that  it  was  so 
continuous,  or  prolonged,  it  being  heard  for  about  forty-eight  hours  before  a fracture  in  the 
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egg  was  made,  thus  involving  an  amount  of  labour  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  young 
tenant  not  commensurate  with  the  small  effect  produced — a small  fracture ; when  the  whole 
remaining  circle  of  the  egg  could  be  seen  to  be  broken  often  in  from  two  to  six  hours; 
and,  secondly,  as  the  slightest  scratch  or  tap  with  the  nail,  or  similar  hard  substance,  on 
an  egg,  produces,  when  the  ear  is  applied,  a very  much  louder  sound  than  that  made  by 
the  chick,  I considered  that  the  tapping,  if  really  produced  by  strokes  of  the  bill  breaking 
the  shell,  ought  to  be  threefold  more  distinct  and  louder  than  they  really  are. 

“ The  facts  are  simply  these  : — The  so-called  repeated  ‘ tapping’  is  not  caused  by  the 
stroke,  nor  by  any  other  mode  of  contact  of  the  chick’s  bill  with  the  shell — it  is' simply  respi- 
ratory, and  produced  during  the  expiration  of  the  breath.  Perhaps  the  more  homely 
words,  ‘ clicking,’  or  * smacking,’  would  more  accurately  define  the  sound ; it  exactly 
resembles  that  which  may  be  made  by  puffing  small  quantities  of  air  through  the  closed 
lips,  as  in  the  act  of  smoking ; and,  indeed,  from  my  own  observation,  I conclude  that  it 
is  produced  in  a manner  analagous,  by  the  air  passing,  at  each  expiration,  through  the 
lungs  of  the  tender  chick. 

“ It  is  further  observable  that  the  so  called  * tapping’  (truly  respiratory)  sound  begins 
to  be  heard,  though  indistinctly  at  first,  at  that  very  period  of  incubation,  at  which  physio- 
logists state  that  air  first  enters  the  lungs,  viz.,  on  the  nineteenth  day,  or  two  days  before 
hatching.  I also  remarked  that  the  sound  in  question  was  sometimes  heard,  not  as  a 
single,  but  as  a double  sound;  the  latter  of  the  two  being  louder  than  the  former,  and 
thus  corresponding  to  the  expiration  and  inspiration  of  the  breath. 

“ I perceived  that  the  egg  was  really  broken  (at  first  with  a star-like  fracture)  by  occa- 
sional smart  blows  with  the  horny  tip  of  the  bill,  and  which  impinged,  with  no  inconsider- 
able power,  against  the  shell,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  placing  the  ear  close  to 
the  opening  just  made.  At  the  period  of  hatching  the  chick  obtains  great  additional  space 
in  the  egg;  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  make  enlarged  efforts.  Thus,  by  the  nineteenth  day 
(by  which  I mean  two  days  before  it  liberates  itself),  it  is  seen  to  occupy  the  smallest  space 
in  the  egg ; nearly  one-third,  at  the  larger  end,  is  at  this  time  filled  with  air  only ; but  now, 
by  its  frequent  struggling  efforts,  the  chick  gradually  works  itself  up  till  it  fills  the  whole 
space ; and,  by  this  partial  unpacking,  as  it  were,  of  itself,  acquiring  more  liberty  for  action. 

“ On  pressing  the  egg  against  the  ear  it  will  be  found  that  the  young  chick  breathes, 
when  first  heard,  about  eighty  times  in  a minute,  as . denoted  by  the  * tapping,’  or  respi- 
ratory sound ; but  afterwards  generally  not  more  than  sixty.  It  makes  the  struggling 
efforts  five  or  six  times  per  minute,  while  the  sharp  strokes  with  the  bill,  by  which  it  breaks 
the  shell,  are  repeated  at  unequal  intervals  of  from  one  to  five  minutes : I perceived  that 
sometimes  these  strokes  were  repeated  in  immediate  succession.  The  action  of  the 
heart  is  so  rapid  that  it  cannot  be  counted  with  accuracy ; it  is  in  ratio  with  the  quick 
breathing. 

“ The  chick  gradually  works  itself  round  in  the  shell  during  its  struggles,  breaking  it  in 
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its  progress,  till  at  length  tlie  upper  portion,  lid-shaped,  is  detached.  In  this  process  the 
* tapping,’  or  breath  sound,  generally,  though  not  always,  continues ; and  any  one  may,  at 
this  stage,  satisfy  himself  hy  observation  that  it  is  only  by  the  occasional  blows  with  the 
bill,  suddenly  and  forcibly  made,  and  generally  at  the  commencement,  or  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  struggle,  that  the  shell  is  broken. 

“ I shall  now  detail  the  simple  expedients  hy  which  I proved  that  the  ‘ tapping’  was 
not  caused  ‘ by  the  contact  of  the  chick’s  bill  with  the  shell.' 

“ I broke  a small  hole  in  the  round  end  of  the  egg,  when  the  * tapping’  was  distinctly 
audible.  M.  Reamur,  unluckily,  satisfied  himself  with  but  holding  the  egg  before  the 
light  of  a candle ; had  he  thus  broken  a hole  in  the  shell,  when  he  examined  it,  he  would 
have  avoided  his  error.  By  this  means  I saw  the  hill  in  situ,  and  plainly  perceived  that, 
though  the  sound  continued,  the  bill  itself  did  not  come  in  contact  with  the  shell.  Nay, 
in  some  early  instances,  the  sound  was  heard  before  the  hill  was  visible,  or  had  protruded 
through  the  enveloping  membrane.  To  satisfy  myself  again  I watched  in  other  examples, 
till  a small  fracture  had  been  made  in  the  shell  by  the  chick  ; this  breach  I then  enlarged 
considerably,  breaking  away  the  shell,  so  as  to  bring  the  hill  of  the  chick  into  open  view — 
to  isolate  it,  indeed,  and  to  'prevent  the  possibility  of  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  shell — 
still  the  same  ‘ tapping’  sound  continued  as  before ; and,  as  I now  clearly  saw,  was  pro- 
duced solely  by  the  breathing  of  the  chick.  Further  remark  would  be  wholly  superfluous. 

“ It  appears  to  me  probable  that  the  reduction  in  the  frequency  of  the  tapping  or 
noisy  respiration,  soon  after  I had  made  an  enlarged  opening  in  the  shell,  was  dependent 
upon  the  free  admission  of  the  pure  atmospheric  air,  by  the  vivifying  influence  of  which 
the  respiratory  organs  speedily  gained  a more  perfect  and  normal  action.  In  some  cases 
the  sound  ceased  for  a while,  when  a free  aperture  had  thus  been  made ; and  the  chick 
gaped  widely  and  repeatedly,  as  if  expanding  its  lungs  with  air.  In  the  weakest  chickens 
I generally  found  that  the  respiratory  sound  was  most  continuous ; indicative,  I conceive, 
of  less  power  in  the  respiratory  organs  to  gain  a more  perfect  action. 

“As  the  yet  strongest  proof  that  this  sound  is  respiratory,  I found  that  by  placing  the 
ear  or  the  stethoscope  against  the  breast  or  back  of  the  chick,  the  day  after  it  was  hatched, 
precisely  the  same  sound  was  heard,  proving  incontestably  that  it  is  caused  by  the  trans- 
mission of  air  through  the  lungs.  It  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  the  natural  respira- 
tory sound  in  the  lungs  of  the  young  chick.” — F.  R.  Horner,  Hull. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  CHICKENS. 

In  the  north  the  chickens,  we  are  told  by  some  of  those  who  have  long  kept  them,  are 
seldom  reared  if  hatched  before  the  end  of  May,  although  the  golden-spangled  may  be 
attempted  a little  earlier. 

In  the  southern  counties  of  England,  however,  the  same  difficulty  is  not  experienced, 
for  Mr.  Grenfell,  of  Gulval,  tells  us  that  he  has  not  found  it  difficult  to  rear  them  at  such 
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seasons  as  witness  the  early  hatchings  of  other  poultry.  “The  finest  and  healthiest  clutch 
of  Hamburgh  chickens  I ever  had  was  hatched  early  in  March,  and  consisted  of  thirteen 
chicks  from  thirteen  eggs,  of  which  I succeeded  in  rearing  the  whole,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  one  unfortunate  bird  that  fell  a victim  to  a devouring  rat.”  “ The  chickens 
are  healthy,  strong,  and  require  no  unusual  care,”  are  the  words  of  Mr.  James  Dixon,  who 
also  adds,  “ the  full  grown  fowls  are  remarkably  healthy.”  When  first  hatched  the 
chickens  are  cream-coloured,  or  in  the  golden  varieties  light  yellow,  with  a dark  stripe 
down  the  neck  and  back.  They  feather  early,  and  the  barred  character  of  the  pencilled 
birds  is  quickly  shown.  In  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  they  rival  even  the  active 
little  Poles. 

We  may  here  observe  that  both  sexes  of  all  the  varieties  continue  to  improve  in  ap- 
pearance after  each  moult  until  they  are  three  years  old.  Birds  of  one  year  old  have  never 
attained  to  their  full  beauty ; this  is  especially  apparent  in  the  more  ample  development  of 
the  tail  feathers  of  the  cock  as  he  becomes  older. 

At  from  five  to  six  months  old  they  are  fit  for  table  use,  and,  though  small,  their  bones 
being  formed  in  the  same  proportion,  they  yield  a fair  quantity  of  meat,  which  is  white, 
tender,  and  well  flavoured.  Their  cost  in  food  would  be  that  of  the  smaller  fowls  gene- 
rally, say  three  halfpence  per  week ; this  would  allow  liberal  feeding,  when  given  in 
addition  to  a good  run;  but  they  are  too  often  left  to  cater  for  themselves,  to  their  owner’s 
eventual  detriment. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BANTAMS. 

The  relative  merits  of  fowls  have  never  been  more  zealously  contested  than  in  the  case  of 
the  two  families  which,  in  respect  of  size,  commence  and  conclude  our  poultry  list. 
Energetic,  however,  as  the  advocates  of  Shanghaes,  in  all  their  different  features,  have 
shown  themselves,  no  less  positive  and  exacting  have  been  the  requirements  of  those  to 
whom  the  Bantam  family  have  been  objects  of  attention  and  regard. 

With  the  utmost  caution,  therefore,  must  we  enter  on  this  branch  of  our  labours  ; and 
this  the  more,  since  it  is  rather  the  “ fancier,”  than  the  “ keeper”  of  poultry  whose 
standard  of  excellence  must  be  detailed.  In  proportion,  indeed,  to  their  decrease  from 
the  ordinary  stature  of  fowls,  so  much  the  more  earnestly  are  their  merits  and  deficiencies 
scrutinized  and  proclaimed. 

HISTORY. 

There  can  be  little  question  but  that  it  is  to  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
that  the  origin  of  this  Lilliputian  family  must  be  referred ; but  whether  all  our  present 
varieties  owe  their  descent  to  any  one  primitive  stock  may  be  the  subject  of  speculation, 
indeed,  though  hardly,  at  the  present  day,  capable  of  proof.  Bantam,  however,  a town  and 
district  of  Java,  has  afforded  their  present  designation ; and  the  wild  Bankiva  fowl  is  the 
bird  to  which  they  are  usually  considered  to  owe  their  origin. 
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The  latter  are  thus  described  in  a communication  from  E.  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Cot- 
tage, near  Birmingham : — “ The  opportunity  was  once  afforded  me  of  narrowly  watching 
the  habits  of  a pair  of  Bankiva  fowls,  originally  from  Java,  hut  which  their  owner  had  ob- 
tained from  a dealer  in  Portugal.  The  male  in  appearance  closely  assimilated  to  the 
black-breasted  red  Bantam,  though  in  one  peculiarity  differing  greatly  from  that  bird,  his 
tail  being  always,  whether  quiescent  or  otherwise,  carried  almost  in  a straight  line  with  the 
back.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  female ; and,  beyond  their  somewhat  slighter  form, 
this  appeared  to  be  the  only  distinguishable  difference  between  her  and  the  hen  of  the 
domestic  variety.  These  birds  were  unfortunately  extremely  wild,  and  confinement- seemed 
to  effect  no  change  whatever  on  their  natural  habits.  The  hen,  indeed,  laid  a few  eggs, 
which  were  at  once  devoured  by  the  parents.  In  fact  so  unsociable  and  pugnacious  were 
they,  that,  although  attempts  were  made  again  and  again  to  cross  them  with  the  black- 
breasted red  Bantams,  death  to  the  new  comers  invariably  ensued.  Even  the  hen  killed  a 
very  resolute  little  fellow  of  that  variety  when  placed,  after  nightfall,  side  by  side  on  the 
roost  with  herself  alone.  They  would  not  fight  during  the  presence  of  any  one,  but  the 
instant  they  saw  the  coast  clear,  they  set-to  most  determinately,  and,  if  not  over-matched  in 
size,  with  invariable  success.  Their  end,  however,  was  a melancholy  one,  for  a game  hen, 
placed  with  them,  employed  her  greater  strength  for  the  destruction  of  both.” 

If  such  be  the  general  character  of  the  Bankiva  fowl  (and  wherever  hybrids  have  been 
produced  between  them,  or  the  Bengal  Jungle  fowl  with  the  Bantam,  a wild  restless  dispo- 
sition has  been  manifested,  entirely  averse  to  the  habits  of  domestication),  little  informa- 
tion will  be  now  attainable  as  to  how  far  they  may  be  considered  the  progenitors  of  the 
Bantam  race.  From  the  permanent  character  of  several  of  our  present  varieties,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  assign  them  separate  origins  ; and  our  doubts  must  be  still  more  gravely  ex- 
pressed, when  some  too  zealous  patrons  of  the  Bankiva  stock  would  trace  to  them  the 
whole  of  our  domesticated  “ Galli,”  both  large  and  small.  In  reference  to  such  views 
Mr.  Andrews,  of  Dorchester,  well  observes,  “ that  although  it  is  asserted  by  some  that  the 
Bankiva  cock  is  the  parent  stock  from  which  all  the  others  are  descended,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  convince  me  that  the  delicate  white  Bantam,  and  the  gaudily  laced  gold  and 
silver  birds,  are  derived  from  the  same  stock  as  the  great  Kulm  fowl  of  India ; or  that 
the  neatly  formed  silver  Hamburghs  have  a common  origin  with  the  huge  green  and 
chestnut  Malay.” 

Dr.  Gwynne,  of  Sandbach,  regards  as  unnecessary  the  search  after  a Bankiva  parent, 
and  thus  writes  to  us  : — “ My  own  notion  respecting  Bantams  is,  that  they  are 
derived  from  certain  of  the  larger  breeds,  which,  from  having  been  subjected  for  many 
successive  ages  to  influences  adverse  to  their  attainment  of  a full  development  in  size,  have 
at  length  degenerated  into  distinct  species,  whose  chief  characteristics  are  diminutiveness. 
This  idea  is,  perhaps,  erroneous ; but  if  we  reflect  on  the  many  causes  which  are  constantly 
tending  to  produce  similar  degeneracy,  and  attempt  to  realize  to  ourselves  what  must  be 
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the  enhanced  effect  of  such  causes,  continued  through  centuries,  and  operating,  perhaps, 
in  the  absence  of  many  of  the  countervailing  influences  which  now  exist,  such  a theory 
will  not,  I think,  seem  very  far-fetched.  The  fact,  that  in  order  to  keep  down  Bantams  to 
their  legitimate  and  fancy  dimensions  it  is  necessary  to  breed  late  in  the  year,  and  employ 
other  means  of  checking  growth,  are  points  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion.  When  we 
refer,  indeed,  to  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  human  race,  there  is  scarcely  a greater  disparity 
in  size  between  Bantams  and  ordinary  fowls,  than  between  Patagonians  and  some  of  the 
tribes  we  read  of  in  Southern  Africa, — the  Bosjesmans  to  wit;”  and,  it  might  have  been 
added,  the  Aztecs  recently  introduced  from  Central  America,  the  descendants,  we  are  told, 
of  the  Incas,  driven  from  their  country  by  Cortez  and  his  successors,  and  scrupulously 
guarded  by  the  Indians, — among  whom  they  then  took  refuge, — from  any  impurity  of 
descent  that  might  invalidate  their  semi-deified  state.  Centuries  of  such  policy,  if  the  tale 
be  true,  has  probably  presented  us  with  the  present  dwarfed  appearance  of  these  children ; 
but  still,  as  it  appears,  without  loss  of  symmetry. 

The  Bankiva,  in  common  with  other  Jungle  Fowls  will  receive  due  notice  in  their 
proper  place,  but  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  former  so  far  as  it  may  seem 
probable  that  from  them  the  Bantam  has  proceeded.  The  presumption,  we  think,  is  in 
favour  of  this  theory,  however  insufficient  former  evidence  or  present  experience  to  certify 
the  fact. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  English  possessed  factories  at  Bantam,  and  thence 
the  introduction  of  the  domesticated  Bantam  into  this  country  followed  as  a matter  of 
course.  But  whether  such  importations  were  only  of  one  sort,  or  included  any  of  those 
varieties  in  which  we  now  see  them,  there  is  no  evidence  to  determine.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, would  appear  to  us  the  more  probable  supposition,  since,  from  the  narratives  of 
travellers  and  residents  in  those  regions,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  exist 
more  specimens  of  the  wild,  as  possibly  of  the  domesticated  “Galli,”  than  are  yet  known  to 
us  in  this  country.  Hence,  however  great  the  zeal  and  judgment  of  English  fanciers,  they 
would  seem  not  so  much  to  have  elicited  new  varieties  (as  has  sometimes  been  asserted, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  Sehrights),  hut  rather  to  have  repeated,  in  their  choicest 
forms  and  properties,  those  previously  in  existence. 

But  under  whatever  circumstances  they  might  have  made  their  appearance  in  England, 
it  is  clear  that  for  upwards  of  200  years  they  have  maintained  their  ground;  and  although 
fashion  has  undergone  many  changes  as  to  the  particulars  of  form  and  feather,  she  still 
continues  to  regard  them  with  a favourable  eye.  However  highly  estimated  in  rural 
districts  for  their  good  qualities  as  nurses  for  game  and  the  more  valuable  specimens  of 
the  smaller  fowls,  their  head-quarters  are  usually  found  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where  their  diminutive  proportions  and  contented 
disposition  within  narrow  limits  specially  recommend  them. 
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VARIETIES. 


These  may  he  thus  stated : — 


The  Nankin  Bantam. 
The  Game  Bantam. 
The  Spangled  Bantam. 


The  Sebright  Bantam. 
The  Partridge  Bantam. 
The  Black  Bantam. 


The  White  Bantam. 


Within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  great  changes  have  taken  place  with  respect  to 
the  conditions  under  which  Bantams  have  been  exhibited.  An  unbooted  bird  would  have 
been,  in  former  days  as  general  an  object  of  dislike  as  a feathered-leg  would  now  ensure 
rejection.  But  concurring  as  we  most  fully  do  with  the  present  taste,  our  description 
of  these  favourites  of  by-gone  days  will  rightly  precede  our  account  of  Bantams  as 
they  are. 

The  feathered-legged  and  feathered-footed  Bantams  were  among  the  earliest  and  most 
common  of  their  race  in  this  country.  In  colour  they  were  to  be  found  black,  white, 
yellow,  and  also  spangled  in  red,  black,  and  white.  They  were  larger  than  the  birds  of 
the  present  day,  and  more  stoutly  built.  In  one  respect  they  had  with  many  a great 
recommendation  in  their  comparative  inability  to  employ  their  booted  legs  for  the  purpose 
of  scratching ; their  utility,  therefore,  in  the  garden,  by  their  destruction  of  grubs  and 
insects,  was  not  counter-balanced  by  any  injury  to  the  borders.  But  this,  again,  would 
be  adverse  to  their  chickens’  well-doing,  who  suffered  from  the  inordinate  length  of 
these  feathers, — frequently  four  or  five  inches, — on  their  legs  and  feet.  In  wet  weather  espe- 
cially, the  young  broods  were  thus  entangled  and  crushed,  and  the  great  merits  of  the 
Bantam  as  a mother  were  sadly  depreciated. 

The  gold  and  silver-laced  birds  alone  excepted,  specimens  of  all  the  other  varieties 
were,  and  are  still  occasionally  seen  both  with  and  without  the  booted  leg  and  foot.  This 
peculiarity,  however,  being  now  justly  regarded  as  highly  objectionable,  and  summarily 
disqualifying  for  an  exhibition  bird  (the  Dublin  Amateur  Society  of  the  present  year, 
1853,  being  their  only  patron,  so  far  as  we  are  aware  of),  every  care  has  been  taken  to 
substitute  clean  legs  for  what  certainly  strikes  us  as  no  less  an  encumbrance  to  the  bird, 
than  displeasing  to  the  eye. 

Let  it  not  here  be  said  “ Why,  then,  do  you  require  the  feathered  leg  in  the  Shang- 
hae  ? ” since  that  feature  as  perfectly  assimilates  to  the  fluffy  texture  of  the  plumage  of 
the  latter  bird,  as  it  is  discordant  with  the  hard  close  feathering  of  the  Bantam. 

Before  we  have  done  with  the  booted  pets  of  former  days,  another  section  of  them 
must  be  enumerated — Creepers  and  Jumpers,  in  which,  in  addition  to  extreme  contraction 
of  their  lower  members,  a heavily  feathered  leg  and  foot  still  further  impeded  their  powers 
of  locomotion.  These  causes  are  generally  united,  though  we  have  seen  instances  where  the 
leg,  though  unfeathered,  was  so  reduced  in  size  that  a kind  of  spasmodic  affection  was  the 
nearest  practicable  approach  to  walking.  They  are,  in  fact,  a collection  of  deformities. 
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specially  designed  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  Nature,  with  respect  to  the  legs  and  feet, 
and  worthy  only  of  being  classed  with  the  Almond  Tumbler  Pigeon,  whose  hill  has  reached 
that  state  of  perfection  in  which  it  becomes  useless  for  the  conveyance  of  food  to  its  young. 

Whether  like  dwarfed  orange-trees,  or  the  compressed  feet  of  a Chinese  woman,  the 
origin  of  these  unhappy  fowls  is  traceable  to  the  shores  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  we  know 
but  little.  It  is  an  object  worthy  of  our  solicitude  to  render  such  parts  of  creation, 
animate  or  inanimate,  as  Providence  may  have  placed  under  our  control,  still  more  sub- 
servient to  our  wants ; but  such  efforts  as  we  have  alluded  to,  perpetuating  deformity,  may 
be  classed  amongst  the  worst  of  our  unprofitable  labours.  Many  of  the  products  of  our 
gardens — our  dahlias,  for  instance — over  stimulated  by  a forcing  system  of  cultivation,  are 
wisely  subjected  to  a process  by  which  we  trust  to  curtail  undue  luxuriance,  and  develope 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  plant  in  the  flower  thus  produced  in  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection. But  how  different  all  this  from  such  attempts  as  have  been  made  with  the  un- 
fortunate “Creepers  and  Jumpers,”  which  aim  at  reproducing,  in  a still  higher  degree* 
malformations  that  would  more  properly  excite  our  compassion,  and  proportions  of  frame 
and  body  inconsistent  with  the  proper  exercise  of  their  various  natural  functions. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  feather-legged  section,  and  bemoaned  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  wretches  we  have  just  spoken  of,  the  general  features  of  the  Bantam  may  be 
briefly  specified  before  referring  to  the  several  varieties. 

The  beak  is  curved,  and  short  in  proportion  to  the  bird,  the  head  being  narrow,  with 
a rounded  forehead ; the  eye  bright ; the  ear-lobe  small ; back  short ; breast  brought  pro- 
minently forward,  with  an  impudent  coxcombical  gait  and  erect  carriage,  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  the  feathers  of  the  tail  coming  in  close  contact,  so  that  their  attitude  constantly 
reminds  one  of  the  Fantail  pigeon,  even  to  the  nervous  motions  of  the  head;  the  body  is 
round  and  full ; legs  firm,  with  clean  feet  and  claws ; wings  depressed,  especially  in  the 
male  birds. 

In  most  of  the  varieties  the  rose  comb  is  deemed  essential ; in  the  Sebrights,  the  black 
and  the  white,  it  should  never  be  absent.  With  the  first  of  these  a square  hen-tail  must  be 
present,  whilst  a sickle  tail  should  decorate  the  others.  In  respect  of  loeiglit,  the  utmost 
limits  that  can  be  permitted  for  any  of  them  would  be  twenty  ounces  for  the  male  and 
fifteen  ounces  for  the  female ; but  in  the  case  of  the  Sebrights  and  some  others,  even  this 
allowance  must  have  great  deductions. 

The  Nankin,  or  Yellow  Bantams,  appear  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  importa- 
tions ; and,  though  now  seldom  considered  as  show  birds,  their  clear  plumage  and  active 
figure  still  procure  for  them  many  admirers.  Their  prevailing  colour  is  the  pale  orange- 
yellow  of  the  Nankeen  (a  corruption  from  Nankin),  a cotton  material  formerly  much  in 
vogue  for  summer  wear  in  this  country,  as  also  in  India.  The  hen  has  usually  some 
dark  markings  on  the  hackle  (but  the  less  the  better),  and  the  tail  is  often  tipped  with 
black ; while  the  male  bird  shows  an  intermixture  of  red  and  dark  chestnut  on  the  back 
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and  wings,  the  tail  being  black  and  well  arched.  Both  sexes  have  short  dark  legs,  and  a 
double  comb.  Many  of  these  birds  exhibit  a strong  resemblance  to  the  corresponding 
colours  of  the  Buff  Shanghaes.  While  giving  a preference  to  the  rose  comb  in  these 
birds,  it  is  but  just  to  the  single-combed  specimens,  that  the  opinion  of  their’s  being  the 
more  correct  form  is  not  without  advocates. 

Next  come  the  Game  Bantams,  presenting  miniature  portraits  of  several  of  the  Game 
family.  Many  of  the  birds,  indeed,  that  pass  under  this  name  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  mongrels  between  these  two  families ; the  selection  of  the  smallest  birds  and  con- 
tinuous breeding  in-and-in  contributing  their  powerful  agency  towards  the  production  of  a 
pigmy  race.  But  there  are  also  birds  of  this  class  free  from  any  such  imputation  of  impure 
pedigree,  and  as  well  entitled  to  rank  as  a distinct  variety  as  any  of  those  that  have 
reached  this  country  from  the  East.  If  we  are  satisfied,  indeed,  that  the  whole  Bantam 
family  have  emanated  from  the  Bankiva  cock,  the  birds  in  question  would  rightly  claim 
our  first  attention,  so  close  a resemblance  in  all  points  do  they  bear  to  this  supposed 
progenitor.  “ The  Black-breasted  Red  Bantams,”  says  Mr.  Hewitt,  “ are  frequently 
of  the  most  perfect  character,  in  colour  and  general  appearance  being  the  facsimile 
of  a diminutive  Game  fowl  of  that  breed,  but  not  exceeding  three  quarters  of  a pound 
each.  Gait,  comb,  and  wattles,  indeed,  are  precisely  the  same  in  both,  for  the  comb  is 
single  and  unusually  thin  in  the  best  specimens.  At  the  Metropolitan  Exhibition 
in  December,  1852,  there  was  shown  a very  beautiful  pair  of  what  were  called  ‘Duck- 
wing Bantams,’  evidently  a variety  of  the  above,  but  such  as  I had  never  previously 
seen.” 

An  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  these  Game  Bantams  might  be  produced  from  the 
ordinary  Game  fowl  by  such  continuous  breeding,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  smallest  birds 
for  stock ; but  in  this  we  cannot  concur,  since — although  beyond  all  doubt  small  birds 
may  be  produced  by  such  causes,  added  to  scantiness  of  food,  low  temperature,  and  late 
hatching — birds  bred  from  these  again,  and  liberally  treated,  would  doubtless  return  to 
the  ordinary  size  of  birds  of  that  class.  The  Game  Bantam,  properly  so  called,  may 
therefore  be  fairly  considered  as  occupying  a distinct  place  in  the  family. 

The  Spangled  Bantam  immediately  reminds  one  of  its  Hamburgh  namesake,  both  in 
respect  to  the  colour  and  form  of  its  markings,  as  also  the  shape  of  its  comb.  Many 
persons,  indeed,  would  suggest  the  probability  of  their  being  the  offspring  of  crosses 
between  the  above  birds,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Game  Bantams  were  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  a mixture  of  the  Game  fowl  and  Bantam.  From  the  general  distribution  of 
the  latter  family,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  such  crosses  have  been  produced  ; but 
from  the  permanency  of  distinctive  features  in  the  variety  now  known  as  Spangled 
Bantams,  we  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  argue  for  their  being  considered  like  those 
we  last  spoke  of  as  a separate  and  distinct  variety.  The  spangle  should  be  well  defined 
in  both  sexes,  especially  on  the  cock’s  breast;  but  their  not  having  been  in  general 
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demand  as  show  birds  has  been  the  cause  of  their  receiving  hut  little  attention ; and 
good  specimens  are  therefore  scarce. 

But  in  addition  to  the  Bantam  spangled  with  black  on  a bright  yellow  or  bay  ground, 
a common  form  is  an  intermixture  of  white  with  those  two  colours ; and  although  an 
objection  may  he  taken  to  these  birds  on  account  of  an  excess  in  size  beyond  the  limits 
assigned  to  the  show  Bantam,  their  appearance  is  sufficiently  striking  to  ensure  them 
favour  with  many  non-exhibitors. 

The  bird  next  on  our  list,  the  Sebright  Bantam,  including  both  the  gold  and  silver- 
laced  varieties,  have  well  repaid  all  the  trouble  and  expense  bestowed  upon  them,  for  so 
long  a period,  by  the  person  to  whom  they  owe  their  name, — the  late  Sir  John  Sebright. 

Much  mystery  has  been  attached  to  the  process  by  which  these  birds  were  brought  to 
their  present  state  of  perfection.  Whether  originally  bred  from  selected  specimens  of  the 
spangled  birds, — in  most  of  which,  as  in  the  Spangled  Polands,  certain  feathers,  those  on 
the  wing-coverts  more  especially,  are  usually  found  of  a laced  character, — or  whether  we 
should  he  content  to  place  them  as  one  among  the  numerous  distinct  branches  into  which 
this  family  have  been  divided,  remains  a matter  of  discussion,  and  one,  too,  which  at  this 
date  is  not  likely  to  he  satisfactorily  determined.  But  this  topic  belongs  more  especially 
to  our  remarks  on  the  selection  of  breeding-stock.  We  should  mention,  however,  that 
among  the  manifold  explanations  that  have  been  put  forth  relative  to  their  origin,  some 
refer  them  to  an  Indian  importation ; and  certainly,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  laced  birds  have 
come  to  us  from  the  east. 

In  the  Gold-laced  Bantam  the  ground-colour  must  be  a clear,  golden,  yellow-white  ; in 
the  silver-laced  there  is  required  an  equally  pure  silvery-white.  But  as  the  markings,  size, 
figure,  and  comb  apply  ecxatly  to  both  kinds  alike,  one  description  may  suffice  for  both. 

Every  feather,  from  the  head  to  the  tail, — the  flight-feathers  of  the  wings  included, — 
should  he  perfectly  laced,  that  is,  edged  with  a clear  and  distinct  line  from  the  shaft  to 
the  extremity,  leaving  an  unclouded  ground-colour  in  the  centre  of  the  feather.  This 
margin  should  be  alike  in  width  throughout,  and  not  wider  at  the  tip  than  along  the 
sides  (which  in  imperfect  specimens  they  are  very  apt  to  he).  The  width  of  this  lacing 
should  he  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  for,  if  wider,  their  appearance  in  the  exhibition- 
pen  is  greatly  injured.  The  principal  tail-feathers  should  be  only  tipped  with  black,  the 
ground-colour  remaining  clear  and  perfectly  unclouded. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Sebright  cock  is  the  total  absence 
of  both  hackle  and  saddle-feathers ; he  is  also  perfectly  “ hen-tailed,”  that  is,  devoid 
altogether  of  sickle-feathers  ; the  principal  feathers  being  straight,  and  forming  a square 
tail,  like  that  of  the  hen,  perfectly  upright,  and  not  inclining  to  either  side,  for  this  would 
constitute  a very  great  objection,  though  by  no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  even  in 
the  produce  of  the  best  selected  birds.  The  tail-coverts  are  somewhat  more  developed 
than  in  other  fowls,  and  great  stress  is  justly  laid  on  this  being  perfectly  laced,  since,  in 
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few  places  are  the  colours  more  apt  to  run.  The  comb  must  be  double,  terminating  in  a 
well -formed  point,  less  sharp,  however,  than  the  Hamburghs ; while  the  legs  and  feet  are 
required  to  be  blue,  and  wholly  free  from  the  least  appearance  of  a feather.  The  feathers 
on  the  head  are  apt  to  get  dark,  from  the  wider  margin  of  the  lacing;  this,  however,  should 
be  avoided,  since  a main  point  of  the  Sebright  is  the  preservation  of  the  same  proportion  of 
ground-colour  and  lacing  throughout  the  whole  of  its  plumage.  The  ear-lobe  is  small, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  white ; but  this  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen,  and  many  would 
give  the  preference  to  a blue  tinge.  Mr.  Hewitt  thus  alludes  to  this  point : — “ In  the 
Sebright  ‘Laced’  Bantams  I have  yet  to  see  a specimen  in  which  the  ear-lobe  is  per- 
fectly white ; for,  although  so  many  have  been  bred  by  myself  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
all  that  I have  ever  yet  had  were  blushed,  and  many  perfectly  red  in  the  ear-lobe.  I 
freely  admit  that  I should  prefer  the  white,  but  feel  confident  that  it  is  not  to  be  generally, 
if  ever,  obtained.  I have  also  invariably  noticed  that  any  unusual  whiteness  of  the  ear- 
lobe is  accompanied  by  a sad  falling  off  in  the  lacing,  and  therefore,  if  attainable  only  at 
so  great  a cost,  it  must  not  be  insisted  on.  Whether  the  ear-lobe  is  white,  or  possesses 
the  blue  tinge,  either  form  would  place  the  bird  above  those  of  its  competitors,  who, 
equal  in  other  points,  manifested  the  decided  red  stain,  which  it  must  be  remembered  is 
widely  removed  from  the  ‘ blushed  ’ appearance  before  alluded  to.” 

“ In  the  carriage  of  these  birds,”  Mr.  Hewitt  continues,  “ we  find  the  very  extreme 
of  pride,  vanity,  and  self-importance.  The  feet  are  raised  in  walking  much  more  than  in 
any  other  of  the  Bantams,  and  planted  again  with  the  greatest  deliberation  and  precision. 
When  alarmed,  their  deportment  is  most  striking,  the  wings  drop  to  the  ground,  not 
listlessly,  but  as  if  determined  to  make  the  most  of  their  tiny  proportions ; while  the  head 
is  thrown  back,  and  the  tail  raised,  so  that  they  all  but  meet.” 

Mr.  Baily  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  weight  of  the  Sebright  cock  should  not 
exceed  seventeen  ounces,  nor  the  hen  fourteen  ounces,  and  then  adds — “ I have  seen  an 
adult  pair,  perfect  in  every  point,  weighing  only  twenty-three  ounces.”  In  this  we 
cordially  agree,  and  any  excess  over  such  weights  must  have  unusual  merits  in  other 
respects  to  counterbalance  this  disadvantage.  But  the  judgment  of  the  breeder  will  here 
be  severely  tested,  no  less  so,  indeed,  than  in  the  points  of  colour  and  form,  since  a large 
majority  of  birds  will  fail  to  comply  with  this  standard.  Our  remarks  on  this  head 
will  probably  apply  still  more  strongly  to  the  silver  than  the  gold  variety. 

“ As  to  weights,”  says  Mr.  Andrews,  “ the  less,  in  reason,  the  better. . I use  the 
word  reason  advisedly,  for  I have  seen  diminutiveness  produced  at  the  sacrifice  of  shape, 
feather,  and  condition : the  result  being,  in  fact,  similar  to  some  of  those  abortions  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  case  of  toy  terriers.  A friend  of  mine,  for  instance,  had  a gold-laced 
bird  that  was  indeed  a spectacle — a dwarfed  Bantam,  ranging  between  a field-fare  and  a 
blue  rock-pigeon,  with  a head  and  comb  infinitely  exceeding  the  proportions  of  the  other 
parts  of  his  body,  In  my  own  experience  I have  not  succeeded  in  rearing  birds  (gold 
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and  silver)  perfect  in  form,  feather,  colour,  and  comb  of  less  weight  than,  for  the  cocks,  a 
pound  avoirdupois,  and  the  hens,  a pound  apothecaries’  weight.” 

Judging  from  the  birds  shown  at  recent  exhibitions,  and  the  communications  of  many 
of  our  best  breeders,  we  should  incline  to  the  belief  that,  in  respect  of  weight,  the  silver 
are  more  difficult  to  control  than  the  gold-laced  birds.  They  certainly  run  much  larger 
on  the  whole,  and  their  colour  also  is  less  satisfactory ; too  often,  indeed,  are  they  shown 
either  verging  on  yellow  or  else  towards  a dull  white,  either  tone  being  far  removed  from 
the  clear  silvery  hue  that  should  always  distinguish  them. 

The  Partridge  Bantam,  though  now  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  was  a great  favourite 
some  few  years  since  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  partridges.  Latterly,  however,  a cross 
with  the  Game  fowl  has  given  an  increase  of  size,  which  provides  for  the  maternal  charge 
of  pheasants,  as  well  as  of  the  smaller  game;  and  thus  the  Partridge  Bantam  has  become 
comparatively  scarce.  Another  reason  for  this  designation  may  have  arisen  from  the 
similarity  of  the  plumage  of  this  Bantam  with  that  of  the  partridge ; while  chickens, 
indeed,  they  are  only  with  difficulty  to  he  distinguished. 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  some  birds  belonging  to  R.  C.  Sayers,  Esq.,  of 
Clanville  House,  near  Andover,  which  have  most  deservedly  been  selected  for  prizes  at 
several  recent  exhibitions  : — 

The  cock  was  rose-comhed,  with  yellowish-brown  hackles,  the  saddle-feathers  being 
lightly  streaked  with  black ; tail  sickled,  and  of  a rich  black ; back  and  wing-coverts 
partridge-coloured ; primary  wing-feathers  hay,  but  dusky  at  their  extremities ; under 
parts  of  the  body  dark  drab.  The  hens  had  a brighter  yellow  hackle,  touched  with  black; 
breast  and  under  part  of  the  body  drab  ; the  rest  partridge- coloured. 

The  legs  of  both  were  light  gray,  and  perfectly  clean.  In  point  of  size  they  exceeded 
the  usual  average  of  Bantams,  the  three  together  weighing  three  pounds  and  four  ounces. 

Black  Bantams  are  among  those  that  usually  make  their  appearance  in  the  exhibition 
room ; and  when  good  specimens,  their  feather  and  form  are  equally  striking.  The  cock 
should  have  a full  crimson  rose-comb,  with  wattles  and  face  of  the  same  hue,  and  the 
ear-lobes  perfectly  white ; his  plumage  glossy  black,  reflecting  purple  tints ; tail  full  and 
sickled ; short  sinewy  legs,  which,  with  the  feet,  should  be  of  the  colour  of  dark  horn. 
The  hen  is  dusky  black,  with  her  comb  and  wattles  small,  and  of  a dull  leaden  hue. 

They  'vary  greatly  in  point  of  size,  though  some  of  the  smallest  of  the  whole 
Bantam  family  are  occasionally  found  among  them.  To  none,  however,  do  they  yield  in 
respect  of  determined  courage ; no  matter  the  foe  to  whom  they  are  opposed,  or  the  cause 
of  contention,  they  fight  to  the  last,  and  fowls  treble  their  weight  are  often  forced  to 
yield.  Hence,  unless  restricted  by  secure  inclosures,  they  are  unwelcome  neighbours  to 
other  poultry ; and,  consequently,  by  no  means  so  generally  kept  as  from  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage  and  their  bold  carriage — a very  caricature  of  Bantam  arrogance — would  other- 
wise have  happened. 
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With  none  of  the  Bantams  should  we  he  more  rigid  in  exacting  strict  compliance  with 
the  standard  of  weight,  than  when  we  were  called  on  for  a decision  on  the  “ white  ” birds. 
Little  regarded  of  late,  these  diminutive  members  of  their  family  have  sadly  suffered  from 
the  intermixture  of  other  breeds,  till,  on  some  occasions,  birds  have  been  shown  that,  in 
case  of  emergency,  might  have  done  duty  for  White  Dorkings.  But  among  other  excep- 
tions to  this  censure,  we  are  bound  to  notice  a pen  exhibited  at  the  Plymouth  Exhibition 
of  1853,  by  the  Rev.  Granville  F.  Hodson,  of  Chew  Magna,  Somerset.  Better  specimens 
shown  in  better  condition  we  never  saw ; of  unusually  small  figure,  they  were  still  per- 
fectly symmetrical,  while  remarkable  purity  of  feather  enhanced  their  other  points  of 
excellence. 

A description  of  these  birds  may  illustrate  the  points  that  breeders  should  aim  at. 
Plumage  perfectly  white  throughout,  without  a single  stain  ; bill,  legs,  and  feet  the  same; 
the  white  ear-lobe  well  developed ; a low  rose-comb,  with  wattles  of  bright  scarlet;  a pink 
face  and  full  sickle  tail  decorated  the  cock ; while  the  more  delicate  proportions  of  the  hen 
fully  compensated  for  her  somewhat  less  brilliant  appearance. 

If  resolute  dispositions  and  undaunted  courage  are  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Black  Bantam,  the  milder  qualities  of  a favourite,  to  be  spoilt  and  petted,  are  sufficiently 
apparent  in  the  White. 

In  this  latter  variety,  yellow  bills  and  feet,  with  a single  comb,  are  objectionable;  the 
former,  indeed,  would  at  once  disqualify;  and  although  the  presence  of  the  latter  has  been 
sometimes  tolerated,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  rose  form  would  be  far  preferable. 
Mr.  Hodson  tells  us  that  “ the  weight  of  the  birds  shown  at  Plymouth  was  as  follows  : — 
cock,  fourteen  ounces ; hen,  twelve  ounces ; and  they  were  then  about  twenty-two  months 
old  ; but  last  year  I bred  a cock-bird  considerably  smaller.” 

A delicacy  of  constitution  is  commonly  attributed  to  white  poultry  generally,  but  so 
far  as  the  White  Bantams  are  concerned,  they  are  not  found  more  difficult  to  rear  than  the 
other  varieties. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  principal  varieties  of  Bantams  known  in  this  country,  though 
fully  aware  how  some  others,  not  here  alluded  to,  are  fondly  cherished  by  their  owners  as 
possessing  distinctive  points,  which  in  their  consideration  would  entitle  them  to  a separate 
enumeration.  But  the  different  families  have  again  and  again  bred  with  themselves,  and 
with  the  common  mongrel  fowl  of  the  farm-yard ; and  such  promiscuous  intercourse  has 
necessarily  resulted  in  a multiplicity  of  forms  and  colours  as  incapable  of  accurate 
description  as  undeserving  the  labour.  Thus,  what  has  been  termed  the  Chinese  or 
Tartarian  Bantam,  is  a shapeless  bundle  of  loose  and  dingily-speckled  feathers.  Several 
also  of  those  that  we  have  just  described,  the  gold  and  silver-laced  excepted,  occasionally 
make  their  appearance  with  muffs  around  their  throats, — an  addition  which,  however  desir- 
able it  may  be  for  the  totally  distinct  character  of  the  tufted  Poland,  is  utterly  unsuitable 
to  the  delicate  symmetry  and  close  feather  that  should  always  distinguish  the  family  now 
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under  our  consideration.  Then,  again,  bearded  Bantams,  like  some  fowls  of  larger 
growth,  are  often  called  Russian,  not  improbably  from  the  rough-coated  Russian  setter,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Silk  Fowls  are  occasionally  termed  Persian,  from  the  fleece-like  fur 
of  the  Persian  cat. 

The  Turkish  Bantam  is  another  of  these  doubtful  varieties.  Mr.  Richardson  describes 
them  as  having  a “ whitish  body,  with  black  belly  and  wings ; the  body  streaked  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  legs  bluish.”  We  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  race, — at  least,  of 
birds  answering  the  above  description. 

* Prettily  shaped  single-combed  Cuckoo  Bantams  are  not  unfrequent,  and  when  we  have 
said  this,  all  the  varieties  that  can  be  thought  to  possess  the  right,  have  been  passed  in 
review, — for  the  Silk  Fowls,  often  called  Silk  Bantams,  will  be  separately  spoken  of. 

SELECTION  OF  BREEDING-STOCK,  AND  THE  RESULT  OF  CROSSES  AMONG  BANTAMS. 

The  very  arcana  of  the  Bantam  fancier  are  now  before  us,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
gold  and  silver-laced  Sebrights  ; but  so  many,  and  such  contradictory  stories  and  anec- 
dotes have  been  related  concerning  the  means  by  which  their  present  form  and  feather 
have  been  attained,  that  we  must  conclude  that,  after  all,  little  more  than  mere  speculation 
can  be  arrived  at.  Our  observations  on  this  subject  will  apply  more  especially  to  the 
Sebright  varieties,  the  minutiae  of  whose  feather  is  so  rigorously  scrutinized ; but  what  is 
there  stated  with  respect  to  other  points,  beyond  the  peculiar  character  of  the  laced 
plumage,  will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  other  branches  of  the  family. 

“ Age,”  “ form,”  and  “ feather  ” must  be  the  heads  under  which  such  remarks  should 
be  arranged ; and  though,  in  some  instances,  these  causes  may  mutually  influence  each 
other,  we  shall  endeavour,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  speak  separately  of  each. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  “ age,”  on  which  Mr.  Hewitt  remarks  : — “ At  three  years 
old  the  Sebright  becomes  what  is  called  kite-winged;  that  is,  the  principal  feathers  of  the 
tail  and  wings  are  then  grizzled  with  white,  and  they  are  sadly  deteriorated  for  exhibition. 
Frequently,  however,  have  I found  that  in  this  state  they  produce  stock  far  superior  to 
those  that  have  been  reared  from  these  same  birds  in  their  pristine  beauty.” 

When  we  remember  that  the  Bantam’s  third  year  would  probably  witness  his  attain- 
ment of  the  greatest  vigour  of  constitution,  and  maturity  of  form,  the  result  of  Mr. 
Hewitt’s  experience  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  such  rules  as  we  are  accustomed  to  be 
guided  by  in  other  sections  of  the  animal  kingdom.  But,  however  true  in  the  abstract 
theory,  we  imagine  that  it  is  but  seldom  that  this  principle  is  acted  on;  and,  because 
extreme  dimutiveness  has  here  become  of  primary  importance,  birds  are  too  often  selected 
of  an  age  unfit  for  the  production  of  healthy  offspring,  which  are  further  checked  in  growth 
by  the  low  temperature  of  the  season  in  which  they  are  brought  into  the  world. 

The  white  wing-feathers,  we  need  hardly  say,  would  altogether  unfit  the  bird  for  exhi- 
bition; and  many  excellent  breeders  would  even  banish  such  a one  from  their  yard,  fearing 
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the  reproduction  of  this  imperfection  in  the  progeny.  But  first  let  it  be  tested  whether 
this  actually  happens,  and  whether  a chicken  of  perfect  feather  is  not  more  likely  to  be 
thrown  by  a mature  bird  thus  faulty,  than  by  one  of  more  accurate  feather,  hut  of  inferior 
constitutional  vigour. 

On  the  form  and  weight  of  the  parents  let  us  again  quote  the  high  authority  of  Mr. 
Hewitt,  where  he  says — “ In  both  the  Sebrights  the  progeny  have  turned  out  best  where 
the  parent  fowls  have  been  over-sized;  and,  I think,  you  will  find  this  a general  rule  with 
the  other  varieties.”  A result  is  here  described  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  course  of 
analogical  reasoning  before  alluded  to  : the  diminutive  stature  so  coveted  by  Bantam 
fanciers  is  valuable  only  when  accompanied  by  other  points  of  merit  in  respect  of  form 
and  feather ; the  selection  of  parents,  therefore,  possessing  the  first  requirement  only, 
must  constantly  entail  deficiency  in  the  two  latter.  In  other  words,  you  may  succeed 
easily  enough  in  reducing  size ; but  the  very  means  you  employ  for  this  purpose  are  also 
most  efficient  in  reproducing  other  defects  necessarily  co-existent  with  the  various  processes 
by  which  the  dwarfing  principle  has  been  carried  out.  We  should  thus  have  better  hope 
of  good  specimens  from  a brood  where  the  parents,  meritorious  in  all  other  respects,  have 
rather  exceeded  the  standard  of  weight,  than  where  one  or  both  of  them,  excelling  in  the 
scales  and  even  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  both  form  and  feather,  are  still  subject  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  gained  these  distinctions  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  those  conditions 
which  are  essential  for  securing  a healthy  progeny. 

It  is  also  found,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  “feather,”  that  better  markings  are 
usually  produced  by  the  union  of  a heavily-laced  bird  with  one  that  is  scarcely  sufficiently 
so,  than  when  both  parents  excelled  in  this  respect.  “ Why  this  should  be  so,”  says  Mr. 
Hewitt,  “I  know  not;  but  I am  confident  that  those  that  are  best-laced  frequently  produce 
offspring  very  far  from  perfect  in  their  markings,  while  those  exhibited  by  myself,  which 
have  so  often  proved  successful,  were  bred  as  before  stated.” 

A principal  feature  of  the  Sebright’s  plumage  is  the  square  or  hen-tail  of  the  male 
bird,  which  must  also  be  without  the  usual  masculine  character  of  both  the  hackle  and 
saddle-feathers.  The  presence  of  any  of  these  usual  indications  of  the  masculine  gender 
being  fatal  in  the  show-pen,  are  consequently  to  be  avoided  in  the  parents  of  those  that 
are  destined  for  competition.  Closely  connected,  therefore,  with  this  part  of  our  subject 
comes  the  question,  how  far  such  a metamorphosis  from  the  usual  distinctive  features  of  the 
plumage  of  the  male  “ Galli  ” affects  the  fertility  of  the  eggs  of  hens  placed  with  such  a bird  ? 
To  this,  in  concurrence  with  the  other  causes  before  referred  to,  the  breeding  in-and-in  for 
a long  course  of  years,  and  the  selection  of  the  most  diminutive  specimens  as  breeding- 
stock,  we  are  inclined  to  assign  the  constantly  recurring  complaints  of  nest  after  nest 
sat  upon  without  the  appearance  of  a single  chicken.  Peculiarities  of  feather,  therefore, 
which  would  seem  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  progeny,  call  for  our  attention  at  this 
stage  of  our  inquiries ; and  experiments  on  birds  of  other  varieties  that  are  distinguished 
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by  the  same  character  of  their  feather,  may  serve  to  throw  some  further  light  on  this 
much-contested  point. 

A Dorking  “ hen-cock,”  possessing  all  the  points  of  a Sebright  cock  in  the  absence 
of  hackle,  saddle,  and  sickle  tail-feathers,  and  which  was  kindly  sent  to  us  for  this 
purpose  by  Mr.  Baily,  was  placed  with  two  hens,  and  carefully  separated  from  other 
poultry.  After  a month,  the  eggs  of  these  two  hens  were  taken  and  placed  under  other 
hens;  but  not  even  the  rudiments  of  a chick  at  any  stage  of  existence  were  ever 
developed ; and  between  thirty  and  forty  eggs  were  thus  tested.  This  would  afford  strong 
corroborative  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  impaired  procreative  powers  being  the 
consequence  of  such  feathering  as  is  required  in  the  Sebright  Bantam.  The  hen-cock  in 
question,  we  should  add,  betrayed  no  other  symptoms  in  form  or  conduct  which  would  have 
led  us  to  doubt  the  fertility  of  these  eggs.  A “ henny”  Game  cock,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
similarly  treated,  but  with  a different  result,  since  a fair  proportion  of  the  eggs  of  his 
hens  produced  chickens ; but  this  was  not  a parallel  case  ; since,  though  neither  hackle, 
saddle,  nor  sickle  tail-feathers  were  present  in  their  usual  form,  each  and  all  were  far  more 
developed  than  happens  either  in  the  Sebright  cock  or  the  anomalous  Dorking,  with 
which  our  experiments  were  made.  The  “ henny  ” cockerels,  moreover,  reproduced  in 
comparatively  few  instances  their  sire’s  peculiarities  in  these  points. 

Our  own  conclusion,  respecting  these  and  other  similar  cases,  comes  to  this,  that  if 
we  select  a standard  of  excellence  for  the  Sebright  Bantam,  which  involves  so  wide  a 
departure  from  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  male  “ Galli,”  the  very  occurrence  so 
generally  spoken  of,  in  regard  to  the  vast  majority  of  unfertilized  eggs,  should  be 
expected ; as  well  as  great  uncertainty  both  in  form  and  feather.  Many  breeders  will 
probably  admit  the  probability  of  these  conjectures;  for  a more  definite  term  than  this  we 
are  unwilling  to  employ,  from  the  uncertainty  that  envelops  the  subject,  and  the  necessity 
of  reasoning  from  our  present  observation  of  a bird,  of  whose  origin  and  parentage  we  know 
so  little  as  the  Sebright,  of  both  the  gold  and  silver  varieties.  Following  up  this  view 
of  our  subject,  the  hen-tailed  Sebright  cock  might  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  variety  of 
the  laced  bird  with  a sickle  tail.  To  the  latter  we  see  no  valid  reason  why  the  position  of 
a distinct  variety  should  not  be  accorded  with  as  much  justice  as  to  any  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  The  sickle  tail,  it  is  true,  meets  now  with  so  little  favour,  that 
when  it  appears,  it  proves  a sentence  of  immediate  banishment,  or  even  death,  to  its 
unlucky  owner;  and  a general  and  continuous  desire  to  eradicate  an  objectionable  feature 
will  soon  render  it  of  rare  occurrence.  Still,  we  believe,  such  was  the  original  form  of 
the  laced  Bantam,  and  to  such  probably  would  it  again  soon  revert,  if  left  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  Nature. 

t “ How  did  Sir  John  Sebright  obtain  his  breed  ? ” is  a question  that  has,  in  all 
probability,  as  many  contradictory  answers  as  any  single  query  connected  with  the 
poultry-yard.  The  secret,  however,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  was  well  kept,  and  no 
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authoritative  exposition  of  his  system,  so  far  at  least  as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  ever 
been  put  forth.  All  we  know  is  this,  that  whatever  money  or  labour  could  effect  was 
unsparingly  bestowed ; and  these  influential  agents,  united  with  great  judgment  and 
experience  in  the  selection  of  such  birds  as  would  be  most  likely  to  give  the  desired 
results,  would  he  amply  sufficient  to  gain  his  object.  Now  that  object,  we  believe, 
amounted  to  this,  that  a certain  character  of  marking,  form,  and  plumage  was  attained. 
But  here  we  pause;  for  if  it  be  further  said  that  such  features  were  thus  rendered 
permanent,  or  that  a permanent  variety  was  thus  established,  we  must  decline  to  receive 
the  conclusion;  since  what  happened  even  to  Sir  John  himself,  and  to  all  who  have  since 
followed  in  his  steps  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  fresh  blood,  disproves  that  assertion. 
His  perseverance  was  constantly  putting  him  in  possession  of  this  main  essential  to  success, 
the  benefits  of  which  he  never  ventured  to  forego ; and  all  subsequent  breeders  who  have 
neglected  this  caution  inevitably  fail  to  continue  their  strain  in  the  same  excellence  for 
any  length  of  time. 

Thus  we  certainly  believe  that  a “laced”  variety  of  the  Bantam  had  an  early  existence 
among  the  others  of  its  race  that  were  imported  into  this  country,  and  that  neither  the 
Spangled  nor  the  Nankin  should  be  regarded  as  their  ancestors.  “ One  reason,”  says  Mr. 
Andrews,  “ for  leading  me  to  think  that  the  laced  Bantams  are  a distinct  variety,  is  that 
you  breed  both  gold  and  silver  chickens  from  either  description  of  parents;  but  if  they 
had  been  bred  from  the  old  Yellow  or  Nankin  birds,  as  some  assert,  they  would  occasion- 
ally throw  chickens  of  that  colour.”  The  Nankin,  be  it  remembered,  has  been  often 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  many  of  our  present  varieties  of  the  Bantam ; but  if  we  cross 
the  Sebright  with  these  birds,  the  markings  of  the  chickens  become  very  indistinct,  and 
in  most  instances  entirely  disappear ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a spangled  Bantam  and  a 
Nankin  are  mated  together,  the  chickens,  in  a vast  majority  of  cases,  have  the  spangles 
well  developed.  Whatever  connexion,  therefore,  may  exist  between  the  two  latter,  the 
affinity  of  the  laced  and  the  Nankin  would  seem  most  improbable.  But  may  not  India 
have  been  the  source  from  which  the  Sebright  strain  originated  ? Mr.  Andrews,  at 
any  rate,  has  obtained  good  specimens  from  that  country,  for  he  informs  us : — “I 
once  had  in  my  possession  a pair  of  gold-laced  Bantams,  given  to  me,  that  had  been 
imported  from  Bombay  by  Sir  J.  R.  Carnac.  They  were  rather  larger  than  Sir  John 
Sebright’s,  and  longer  also  in  the  tail.  The  yellow  ground  of  their  plumage  was  of  an 
unusually  bright  orange,  and  a beautiful  deep  shining  blue,  not  black,  formed  the  lacing. 
The  legs  were  very  short,  blue,  and  featherless.  I then  imagined  that  the  heat  of  that 
climate  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  brilliant  tone  of  their  colouring ; but 
this  they  retained  till  death,  though  their  chickens  did  not  exhibit  it  to  an  equal  extent. 

“ G.  J.  Andrews” 

These  very  birds,  or  their  progenitors,  might  certainly  have  been  originally  exported 
from  this  country;  but  from  this  and  other  instances  we  are  led  to  conclude,  with  Mr. 
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Hewitt,  that  “in  all  probability  all  (even  the  Sebright)  Bantams  have  been  imported  and 
most  certain  am  I,”  he  continues,  “ that  the  laced  have  no  nearer  connection  with  the 
other  varieties  than  as  members  of  the  same  Bantam  family.  Wherever  the  attempt  is 
made,  and  I have  tried  it  with  all  the  varieties,  the  lacings  quickly  disappear,  and  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Sebright  Bantam  are  speedily  lost.” 

The  absence  of  fresh  blood,  however,  induces  rapid  degeneracy,  especially  in  respect 
to  colour.  “ I saw  some  Sebrights,  or  rather  what  had  once  been  Sebright  Bantams,  in 
Berkshire,”  says  Mr.  Everett,  of  Alton  Rectory,  near  Pewsey,  “that  were  so  bred  in-and- 
in  that  they  were  perfectly  yellow,  with  only  dark  spots  scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
body.  Now,  had  the  owner  sought  out  a fresh  cock  every  two  years,  he  might  have  done 
much  to  have  retained  both  his  colours  and  lacings.  Thus  again  a friend  of  mine  gave 
up  his  Sebrights,  because  he  bred  them  all  more  or  less  with  white  feathers  in  the  wing. 
I would  not  indeed  assert  that  it  is  possible  to  breed  any  large  number  of  first-class 
chickens  with  any  degree  of  certainty ; but  with  care  in  the  selection  of  the  parents,  and 
continuous  change  of  blood,  no  one  need  despair.’ 

The  real  cause  of  the  Sebrights  tendency  to  fall  off  in  form,  no  less  than  feather,  may, 
with  great  probability,  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  although  specimens  like  those  of 
Mr.  Andrews  have  doubtless  been  imported,  by  far  the  greater  portion  have  been  bred 
from  the  same  common  stock.  It  is  not  because  birds  may  have  been  sent  to  different 
localities,  and  that  their  progeny,  even  for  several  generations,  have  remained  unconnected 
with  the  parent  race,  that  fresh  blood  is  obtained  when  these  latter  are  again  united  with 
the  descendants  of  their  great-great-grandfathers.  Such  a union  would  doubtless  be 
more  hopeful  than  when  immediate  collateral  alliances  are  contracted  year  after  year ; but 
to  speak  of  this  as  equivalent  to  the  invigorating  influence  obtained  by  the  introduction 
of  a bond  fide  fresh  strain  is  manifestly  incorrect.  With  other  Bantams  the  evil  is  not 
experienced  to  the  same  extent.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  may  trace  their  existence  to  periods 
far  beyond  the  period  in  which  the  Sebright  laced  bird  became  illustrious,  and  widely  have 
they  all  been  scattered  throughout  the  various  districts  of  this  kingdom.  Thus  an 
offshoot  from  the  parent  stem,  without  any  re-alliance  for  such  a space  as  may  easily  be 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  their  case,  would  create  such  diversity  of  existence,  that, 
when  re-united  after  that  period,  the  evils  of  consanguinity  would  probably  be  greatly 
alleviated,  if  not  altogether  removed. 

But,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  it  is  not  merely  with  respect  to  form 
and  feather  that  the  Sebright  breeder  meets  with  obstacles  so  difficult  to  be  overcome;  for 
even  at  the  very  outset  of  his  experiments,  he  has  to  bemoan  the  unusual  number  of  what 
are  so  expressibly  termed  “ poor  eggs.”  If  he  had  chickens,  well  and  good ; the  causes 
why  they  were  mis-shapen  and  foul-feathered  might  stimulate  his  curiosity,  and  promote 
investigation  ; but  nest  after  nest  undergoes  incubation  for  the  regular  period,  and  yet  not 
a chicken  is  ushered  forth.  That  this  is  no  unusual  occurrence  will  hardly  be  contested. 
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A near  neighbour  of  ours,  indeed,  has  this  very  season  placed  three  hundred  Sebright  eggs 
under  hens  without  seeing  a single  egg  hatched.  Such  results,  we  believe,  seeing  of  how 
rare  occurrence  they  prove  with  other  Bantams,  are  attributable  to  an  extensive  and 
increased  influence  of  the  same  cause  that  produces  unhealthy  and  mis-coloured  chickens  : 
it  is,  in  fact,  an  advanced  stage  of  the  same  deteriorating  cause  that  we  have  before 
complained  of. 

The  following  extract,  from  a communication  of  Mr.  Hewitt’s,  affords  strong  corrobora- 
tive testimony  to  the  erroneous  system  on  which  the  Sebrights  have  generally  been 
managed : — 

“ The  family  of  laced  Sebrights  did  most  unquestionably  proceed  from  one  and  the 
same  stock  (the  late  Sir  John’s),  and  though  now  widely  disseminated  they  indisputably 
bear  close  relationship  to  each  other.  The  general  unfertile  character  of  the  eggs  has 
caused  bitter  disappointment  and  great  astonishment  to  many  an  amateur  ; and,  in  the  vain 
effort  to  cross  the  blood,  led  the  unfortunate  possessor  into  many  ludicrous  perplexities. 
I have  myself  known  several  persons  who  would  not  have  birds  from  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, but  have  sent  to  dealers  at  great  distances  to  purchase  entirely  £ fresh  stock and, 
when  boasting  of  the  success  attending  their  endeavours,  found  all  their  high  opinions 
suddenly  blighted  by  the  exposure  of  the  ‘private  mark'  placed  upon  them  when  chickens 
by  the  person  who  is  now  addressing  you ; while  in  not  a few  cases  enormous  prices  have 
been  thus  obtained  for  the  very  birds  that  had  been  summarily  rejected  in  my  own  yard. 
Fully,  however,  do  I admit  the  vital  importance  of  fresh  blood  to  produce  and  retain  the 
proper  characteristics  of  form  and  lacing  in  the  Sebright  Bantam,  which  some  six  or  eight 
years  ago  I could  raise  as  readily  as  any ; but  now  I must  confess  my  inability  to  obtain 
any  great  accession  of  numbers.  But  another  reason  exists  for  this  in  the  foolish  habit, 
at  present  so  much  pursued,  of  taking  the  most  weakly,  because  the  smallest,  for  ‘ stock- 
birds  ; ’ but  all  this  can  only,  and,  moreover,  does  only  end,  as  you  have  well  expressed  it, 
in  malformation,  foul  feathering,  and  unfertilized  eggs.” 

But  after  all  it  may  be  fairly  asked  of  us — Since  you  take  on  yourselves  to  decry  the 
present  system,  and  foretell  nothing  but  mishaps  and  disappointment  in  its  continuance, 
what  course  would  you  advise  by  which  these  evils  may  be  avoided  ? A cure,  indeed, 
may  not  be  at  once  attainable,  but  partial  remedies  may  still  be  within  our  reach.  India, 
for  instance,  has  already  given  us  some  specimens  of  these  birds,  well  spoken  of  by  one 
of  our  ablest  judges;  and  similar  introductions  from  that  same  quarter  would  hold  out 
the  best  chance  of  re-invigorating  the  impaired  powers  of  the  present  race.  To  the  same 
end  are  Mr.  Hewitt’s  observations  on  the  choice  of  breeding-stock  ; for,  by  ceasing  to 
select  as  parents  such  birds  only  as  are  qualified  for  exhibition,  a far  wider  field  is  opened, 
and  many  an  opportunity  may  thus  be  taken  advantage  of  which  has  hitherto  been  closed 
against  us  as  likely  to  deteriorate  our  yard.  In  cattle,  those  who  have  done  best  have  ever 
watched  for  good  points  in  animals,  which  were  deficient,  perhaps,  in  other  respects ; and  the 
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union  that  followed  was  so  calculated  that  the  short-comings  of  the  one  should  he  compen- 
sated by  the  merits  of  the  other  parent.  Doubtless,  if  each  were  equally  good,  and  there 
was  no  hazard  from  previous  affinity  of  the  race,  our  chances  would  be  better ; hut,  since  this 
rarely  happens,  we  must  choose  the  least  evil;  and  our  judgment  must  therefore  he  often  exer- 
cised in  the  comparison  and  adjustment  of  the  different  points  of  inferiority  and  excellence. 

In  breeding  the  Black  Bantams,  we  notice,  after  the  third  year,  that  their  feathering, 
like  that  of  the  Sebright,  becomes  uncertain,  and,  however  previously  uniform  in  colour, 
their  tail,  hackle,  and  wing  are  often  thus  disfigured  by  the  appearance  of  white  feathers ; 
and  this  in  cases  where  for  some  generations  no  such  flaw  had  been  observable.  From 
perfectly  black  birds,  again,  we  have  bred  some  that,  barring  the  double  comb,  were  minia- 
ture representatives  of  the  brassy-winged  Game  fowl ; others,  again,  where  the  yellow  hue 
extended  to  the  hackle  and  saddle  ; and  some,  where  the  plumage  has  exactly  resembled 
that  of  the  Red-breasted  Game.  These  instances,  which  have  occurred  again  and  again 
in  our  own  yard  under  every  precaution  against  the  intermixture  of  other  blood,  would 
point  to  the  possibility,  to  say  no  more,  of  the  Black  Bantam  owing  its  origin  to  such  a 
cross,  in  point  of  colour,  as  has  given  us  the  Black  Shangliae  from  huff  and  white  parents. 
Thus,  of  all  their  race,  we  have  the  greatest  doubts  as  to  the  Black  Bantam  being  a distinct 
and  permanent  breed. 

This  comprises  all  that  we  need  remark  on,  as  relates  to  the  selection  of  breeding- 
stock  ; for  our  observations  in  respect  of  size,  when  speaking  of  the  Sebrights,  extend  to 
the  other  varieties,  where  colour  is  more  constant,  and  the  minutiae  of  feather  less 
regarded.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  present  Lilliputian  proportions  are  required,  the 
smallest,  and  consequently,  as  often  happens,  the  chickens  of  weakest  constitution,  are 
taken  to  breed  from.  Their  progeny,  therefore,  fall  still  lower  in  physical  strength  ; and 
little  wonder  if  both  form  and  colour  are  injured  by  the  very  means  by  which  it  is  some- 
times hoped  to  reproduce  them  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  BANTAMS  AS  LAYERS,  SITTERS,  AND  MOTHERS. 

All  these  duties  are  most  satisfactorily  performed  by  the  Bantam  hen.  As  mothers, 
indeed,  they  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage ; their  activity,  courage,  and  gentleness  with 
their  chickens  placing  them  above  all  other  fowls. 

The  eggs  laid  by  the  white  variety  are  usually  the  smallest,  in  proportion  with 
the  bird  itself;  for  we  speak  not  of  the  great  coarse  birds  so  wrongly  exhibited  under 
this  designation,  but  of  such  specimens  as  have  been  lately  shown  by  Mr.  Hodson, 
who  tells  us  that  their  eggs  average  about  one  ounce.  The  other  varieties  are  usually 
found  to  exceed  this,  and  the  Sebright  egg  often  reaches  on  ounce  and  a quarter.  The 
colour  of  the  egg,  which  has  a smooth  surface,  varies  from  white  to  pale  buff,  though 
more  frequently  the  former.  Four  or  even  five  eggs  per  week,  during  a laying  season, 
extending  over  seven  or  eight  months,  is  no  unusual  production. 
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“ I have  had  hens  of  this  breed  sitting  for  six  weeks,”  says  Mr.  Everett,  “ and  never 
had  any  difficulty  in  rearing  the  chickens.  I should,  however,  advise  keeping  the  brood 
for  a few  days  on  hoards,  or  in  a barn  or  outhouse,  should  the  weather  he  unfavourable ; 
since,  from  their  diminutive  size,  they  suffer  from  exposure  to  wet  in  a greater  degree 
than  larger  chickens.  They  are  fed  every  hour  and  a half  on  chopped  eggs,  a little  meat, 
cheese-rind  chopped  fine,  hemp- seed,  and  bread  soaked  in  beer.  June  I regard  as  their 
best  hatching  month.” 

Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Everett’s  testimony  to  their 
hardy  character.  From  an.  early  age  they  seem  to  exceed  other  chickens  in  activity,  and 
excepting  only  some  little  additional  care  against  damp, — of  which  their  tiny  proportions 
render  them  more  susceptible, — no  difficulty  is  commonly  experienced  in  bringing  them  to 
maturity. 

That  there  may  be  no  excess  above  the  standard  dimensions,  it  is  a common  habit  to 
set  the  eggs  late  in  the  autumn.  It  can,  therefore,  be  no  matter  of  surprise  where 
such  broods  are  referred  to,  that  in  the  northern  counties  they  are  difficult  to  rear; 
“ though,”  as  Mr.  Bond,  writing  from  Yorkshire,  observes,  “after  they  have  once  attained 
maturity,  they  do  well  enough  with  us.” 

No  one  who  has  tried  the  experiment  of  rearing  chickens  under  the  same  conditions 
as  to  age  and  treatment,  confined  in  coops  or  yards  or  at  large  with  their  mothers,  can 
doubt  the  ultimate  superiority  of  the  later  birds.  The  Bantam  mother  here  possesses  a 
strong  recommendation  in  the  comparative  safety  with  which  her  young  family  may 
traverse  the  field  or  shrubbery  under  her  ever-watchful  guardianship.  The  Game  hen,  it 
is  true,  shares  this  good  quality  with  her ; but  the  irritable  and  quarrelsome  disposition 
of  the  latter  will  never  tolerate  a companion,  and  in  the  conflicts  that  ensue  mothers  and 
progeny  are  both  exposed  to  constant  catastrophes. 

APPEARANCE  AT  RECENT  EXHIBITIONS. 

It  is  our  decided  impression  that,  taken  generally  as  a class,  Bantams  have  not 
latterly  maintained  the  same  degree  of  excellence  to  which  they  were  brought  some  few 
years  since.  Where  single  birds  of  great  merit  are  now  produced,  it  is  a matter  of 
constant  complaint  that  they  cannot  be  matched,  and  consequently  cannot  be  shown. 
If  anything  can  check  this  falling  off,  the  remedy  will  be  found  in  our  various  exhibi- 
tions, and  the  opportunity  there  afforded  of  comparing  the  points  of  different  birds, 
as  also  of  new  introductions  into  our  own  yards  from  what  we  most  admire  in  those 
of  others. 

As  a consequence  probably  of  the  above,  and  contrary  to  what  has  occurred  with  most 
of  the  other  breeds  of  poultry,  Bantams  have  rather  receded  than  otherwise  in  point  of 
value.  Sir  John  Sebright  is  said  to  have  bought  in  one  of  his  hens  at  <£29  ; and  as  late 
as  1847,  as  Mr.  Everett  tells  us,  a cock  and  two  hens  sold  for  .£50.  At  the  sale  of  Sir 
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John  Sebright’s  stock,  after  his  death,  the  average  price  ran  from  £l  to  per  couple,  an 
amount  which  only  a small  proportion  of  picked  birds  would  now  realize,  although  some 
have  doubtless  changed  owners  at  higher  sums. 

Our  Bantam  labours  have  now  terminated,  for  there  are  no  further  particulars 
requiring  special  comment  apart  from  what  has  been  already  said  in  other  chapters  of 
The  Poultry  Book.  If  our  assurance,  however,  of  their  hardy  disposition  and  habits 
of  domesticity,  in  conjunction  with  the  beauty  of  their  form  and  plumage,  should  induce 
any  of  those  who  have  read  our  pages  to  give  them  a fair  trial,  we  shall  feel  assured  of 
eventual  assent  to  all  that  we  have  pleaded  in  their  favour. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  SILK  FOWL. 

Allusions  to  this  bird  are  frequent,  both  in  the  works  of  the  older  annotators  on  the 
poultry-yard  and  in  the  works  of  the  early  travellers  in  China,  Japan,  and  some  parts 
of  India.  The  extreme  singularity  of  their  appearance  would  probably  attract  observation 
when  the  far  greater  merits,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  of  the  Malay  and  Shanghae 
breeds  were  disregarded.  Thus  the  curiosity  of  “ hens  that,  instead  of  feathers,  have  hair 
like  cats,’”  so  suited  to  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  no  less  common  in  those  than  our  own 
times,  was  carefully  recorded,  while  volumes  are  searched  in  vain  for  matter  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  naturalist,  and  equally  within  the  cognizance  and  observation  of  the 
writers. 

By  some  writers  on  poultry,  the  Silk  Fowl  has  been  indiscriminately  mixed  up  with 
the  Bantam,  although  the  distinctive  character  of  their  figure,  no  less  than  plumage, 
would  suggest  the  propriety  of  assigning  them  a separate  chapter. 

The  parents  of  the  Silkies  now  in  our  possession,  were  imported  some  few  years  since 
from  Calcutta,  and  they,  with  their  progeny,  have  proved  perfectly  equal  to  the  climate  of  the 
south-western  districts  of  England.  Some,  however,  that  were  sent  by  us  into  Lancashire, 
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suffered  so  severely  that  the  attempt  to  keep  them  was  abandoned;  hut  this  might  he  partly 
attributed  to  the  extreme  cold  and  damp  of  the  late  spring  (1853).  In  the  midland  and 
southern  counties  generally,  we  have  continually  seen  them  both  healthy  and  productive. 
We  do  not,  however,  regard  them  as  adapted  to  the  northern  parts  of  our  island, — the 
character  of  their  plumage  being  so  ill  calculated  to  resist  the  combined  effect  of  the  low 
temperature  and  excessive  moisture  of  those  districts. 

VARIETIES. 

Temminck  states  in  general  terms  that  the  Silk  Fowl  is  a native  of  India ; hut  Mr. 
Edward  Blyth,  Curator  of  the  Asiatic  Society’s  Museum,  at  Calcutta,  states  more  specifi- 
cally, “ the  only  silky  fowls  I have  seen  here  were  from  China,  or  Malacca,  or  Singapore ; 
the  latter  with  single  red  comb  and  wattles  ; the  former  with  complex  rose  comb,  blackish, 
I think,  and  very  short  stubby  beak,  and  a quantity  of  glaucous  blue  skin  in  place  of 
wattles,  imparting  a most  remarkable  appearance.” 

Their  most  usual  form  is  white  with  a black  skin,  while  the  surface  of  the  hones  is  also 
covered  with  a dark  pigment,  like  that  which  is  often  seen  on  the  shell  of  the  Buenos 
Ayrean,  or  East  Indian  Duck.  The  feathers  have  their  weh  separated  from  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  shaft,  so  that  their  covering  seems  of  hair  rather  than  that  which  is 
ordinarily  allotted  to  birds.  The  tail  feathers,  in  good  specimens,  should  resemble  fine 
gauze,  for  here  their  texture  is  closer  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  body  ; the  tail  itself 
is  short,  little  more  developed,  in  fact,  in  our  own  specimens,  than  that  of  the  Shanghae ; 
hut  a sickle-tail,  such  as  is  represented  in  the  illustration  of  Messrs.  Bakers’  birds,  is  not 
unfrequent ; in  these,  too,  the  comb  is  carried  further  hack  than  happens  with  our  own. 

The  “comb”  is  usually  depressed,  approaching  in  form  to  that  of  the  Malay;  but  varia- 
tions in  this  respect  are  frequent,  and  single  combs,  with  those  of  an  intermediate  character, 
are  by  no  means  uncommon — the  one  first  mentioned,  however,  is  the  best  form ; its  colour, 
with  that  of  the  wattles,  is  a dark  crimson,  frequently  becoming  a dull  leaden  hue;  the 
face  being  thinly  covered  with  feathers  shows  its  dusky  complexion,  which  is  still  further 
brought  into  relief  by  a white  ear-lobe,  often  tinged  with  bright  blue  ; of  this  latter  colour 
are  the  legs,  which  should  he  heavily  feathered ; a lark  crest  completes  our  description 
of  our  White  Silk  Fowl’s  plumage.  In  form  they  are  very  round,  compact,  and  low  on 
the  legs ; in  this  respect  again  resembling  a well-bred  Shanghae.  But  we  have  Silk  Fowls 
that  differ  widely  from  the  above  portrait,  in  colour  no  less  than  figure  and  size.  One  of 
these,  the  “Yellow  Silk  Fowl,”  is  a dingy  yellow  intermixed  with  white;  it  is  spoken  of 
as  a distinct  variety,  hut  we  should  be  much  more  inclined  to  attribute  its  origin  to  across 
between  the  Yellow  Bantam  with  the  White  Silk  Fowl  described  above.  From  one  of 
these  yellow  birds,  crossed  with  a white  cock,  we  have  bred  chickens  of  several  colours, 
blue,  spotted,  and  various  shades  of  buff  and  yellow.  But  any  intermixture  of  yellow 
blood  lost  us  the  bright  blue  leg,  so  desirable  a feature  in  the  white  birds. 
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In  addition  to  these  there  is  a white-skinned  variety,  precisely  similar  in  point  of 
plumage  to  the  black-skinned  white  birds ; and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  in  this 
work,  instances  are  found  among  the  Spanish  and  Shanghae  families  where  the  usual 
form  of  the  feather  has  given  place  to  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  Silkies,  and  in  the 
Shanghae  case  such  birds  are  termed  “ Emu  fowls.”  In  the  examples,  however,  that  have 
fallen  under  our  own  observation,  there  was  no  indication  of  any  Silky  cross  in  either 
the  Spanish  or  Shanghae  instances ; hut,  on  the  contrary,  every  other  feature  of  either 
breed,  plumage  alone  excepted,  was  perfectly  retained. 

The  “Negro,”  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  “Kaffir”  fowl,  seems  to  be  a Black 
Silky ; though  the  former  name,  it  has  been  said,  should  only  be  applied  to  a small 
black-plumaged  and  black-skinned  bird,  not  a Silky:  but  such  a specimen  we  have  never 
seen ; and  the  colour  of  a black  Silky,  both  within  and  without,  would  fully  warrant  its 
distinctive  appellation  of  the  “ Negro  ” fowl.  As  curiosity  only  would  favour  such  a 
race,  specimens  of  this  Black  Silk  Fowl  are  rare;  and  the  question  whether  they  are 
“ Silks,”  “ Kaffirs,”  or  “Negroes,”  may  well  be  left  as  it  now  stands.  This  seems  to  be 
the  Kalu-mas-kukullo  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  which  means  literally  the  black-fleshed 
fowl.  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard  (before  quoted)  says  of  it : — “ Its  bones  also  are  black,  and  on 
table  it  is  a revolting-  looking  dish.  But  taste  it !” 


EMU  FOWL,  OR  SILK  SHANGHAE. 


At  the  London  Summer  Show  of  Poultry  there  were  two  novelties,  the  Algerian  Silk 
Fowls,  whioh  have  a dull  brownish-yellow  plumage,  very  much  resembling  the  under  fur 
of  a hare.  They  are  single-combed,  with  neck  hackle  grizzled  with  black,  and  are 
almost  tailless. 
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The  Silk  Shanghae  or  Emu  hen  has  plumage  much  resembling  those  of  the  'pre- 
ceding, but  is  a much  larger  bird.  Some  chickens  bred  from  her  by  a Shanghae  cock 
were  not  apparently  different  from  Buff  Shanghae  chickens,  with  black  hackle  and 
feathered  legs. 

Though  exceeding  the  Bantam  in  respect  of  size,  the  White  Silk  Fowl  is  by  no  means 
of  such  weight  as  we  should  imagine  on  first  seeing  them  in  the  yard,  for  their  feathers, 
when  in  good  condition,  are  very  fluffy,  and  stand  well  out  from  the  body,  giving  the 
appearance  of  far  greater  bulk  than  they  in  reality  possess.  Their  ordinary  weight  may 
be  about  1^-  lbs.  for  the  hens,  and  2 lbs.  for  the  cocks.  Some  very  fine  birds  that  were 
exhibited  at  Cheltenham,  in  June,  1853,  would  probably  exceed  these  weights;  but  the 
birds  in  question  were  unusually  large.  We  do  not  think  that  they  appear  to  greater 
advantage  when  exceeding  the  averages  given  above. 

MANAGEMENT. 

Whatever  is  required  for  keeping  Bantams  will  be  suitable  for  Silk  Fowls ; some  little 
allowance  being  made  for  their  excess  in  size.  We  speak  of  those  districts,  of  course,  for 
which,  in  respect  of  climate,  they  seem  suitable.  In  colder  localities,  extra  precautions 
will  be  requisite.  The  egg  laid  by  our  white  Silkies  is  about  an  ounce  and  a half  in 
weight,  tapering  towards  one  end,  and  is  of  a pale  buff ; that  of  the  yellow  bird,  on  the 
contrary,  is  nearly  round,  and  perfectly  white.  Fifteen  or  twenty  eggs  are  usually  laid 
before  any  desire  of  incubation  is  manifested,  but  this  labour  once  commenced,  no  fowl 
discharges  it  in  a more  praiseworthy  manner  ; their  care  of  the  chickens  also  is 
admirable,  and  on  this  account  they  would  be  well . suited  to  bring  up  pheasants  or 
partridges — the  game  hen  herself  not  exceeding  her  in  the  courage  and  determination  with 
which  she  defends  her  young.  Another  point  of  resemblance  to  the  Shanghae  is  found 
in  her  beginning  to  lay  again  before  leaving  her  chickens ; she  remains  with  them, 
however,  longer  than  the  latter  bird. 

The  chickens  of  the  white  variety  leave  their  shell  clothed  in  the  brightest  canary- 
coloured  down,  with  a full  dark  eye  and  bill.  More  attractive  little  creatures,  indeed,  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  We  have  always  found  them  easy  to  rear  when  hatched  not  earlier 
than  April,  or  later  than  June,  and  in  the  different  stages  of  their  growth,  the  usual 
treatment  for  Bantams  and  the  smaller  fowls  is  all  they  require  at  our  hands.  To  those 
who  may  wish  to  keep  a few  fowls  in  an  aviary  within  the  garden  or  shrubbery,  the 
Silkies  have  many  recommendations,  for  they  are  docile,  and  easily  contented  within  very 
narrow  limits.  In  such  a locality  they  may  be  relied  on  to  furnish  a supply  of  excellent 
eggs  for  the  breakfast- table  ; and  when  desirous  of  setting,  they  may  safely  be  intrusted 
with  the  eggs  of  any  other  fowls,  in  the  event  of  our  not  being  anxious  to  increase  their 
own  numbers.  The  point,  however,  in  which  these  birds  appear  to  least  advantage 
is  their  character  as  table-birds;  for  their  black  skin  and  dark  bones  are  fatal  objections. 
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Custom  must  indeed  be  an  efficient  schoolmaster,  for  in  India,  we  are  told,  these 
drawbacks  are  thought  but  little  of,  and  there  the  Silk  Fowl  is  highly  esteemed 
among  the  various  items  of  the  poulterer’s  counter.  Even  in  this  country,  kill  them 
when  you  will,  they  are  always  in  good  condition ; and  in  the  white-skinned  variety, 
we  might  not  object  to  the  opportunity  of  comparing  our  own  with  the  Indian  opinion 
of  their  merits,  however  averse  we  might  he  to  making  the  experiment  on  their  sooty- 
skinned  relatives. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

RUMPLESS  FOWL. 

This  is  the  Gallus  ecaudatus,  or  Tailless  Fowl  of  the  naturalist  Temminck,  and  the 
Gallina  cauda  seu  uropygio  carens,  or  Fowl  without  a tail,  or  rump,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
the  Rumpless  or  Persian  Cock  of  Latham,  and  the  Bumpkin  of  others. 

This  variety  was  known  to  Aldrovandus  two  centuries  and  a half  ago,  and  he  calls  it 
the  Persian  Fowl.  His  specimens  only  appear  to  have  differed  from  those  which  we  have 
seen  in  having  a black  plumage  variously  marked  with  yellow. 

Sonini  and  Temminck  state  that  it  is  a native  of  the  Ceylon  forests,  and  is  called  by  the 
natives  Wallikikilli,  or  “ Cock  of  the  Woods.’’  This,  however,  is  denied  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard, 
brother  to  the  explorer  of  Nineveh.  Writing  from  Ceylon  in  1850,  he  say s : — “ The 
Rumpless  Fowl  is  not  a wild  inhabitant  of  this  Island,  in  spite  of  Temminck.  It  is  a 
rather  rare,  tame  introduction  from  Cochin,  I am  told.  It  may  appear  like  boasting,  but 
I can  confidently  say  I am  more  acquainted  with  the  Ceylon  Fauna  than  any  man  living, 
and  that  if  the  bird  had  existed  wild  I must  have  seen  it.  Wallikikilli  is  the  name  for  the 
female  of  Gallus  Stanleyi,  meaning  literally,  Walli,  jungle,  and  kikilli,  hen,  The  name  of 
the  Rumpkin  is  Choci-kukullo,  literally  Cochin  fowls.” — (“Gard.  Chron.,’’  1851,  619.) 
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The  Rev.  J.  Clayton,  in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions”  for  1693,  p.  992,  says  that 
he  observed  in  Virginia  that  the  hens  and  cocks  were  for  the  most  part  without  tails , 
adding,  that  he  was  assured  that  our  English  hens,  after  some  time,  lose  their  rumps. 
Buffon  inconsiderately  accepted  this  as  truth,  and  even  Dr.  Latham  seems  not  to  have 
felt  certain  of  its  being  untrue ; but  that  it  is  so,  our  readers  will  scarcely  need  to  he 
assured. 

In  the  wild  (as  described  by  Temminck  and  others)  as  well  as  in  the  domesticated 
specimens,  the  peculiarity  of  a total  absence  of  the  rump,  and  consequently  of  tail- 
feathers,  prevails  ; but  not  so  with  the  comb.  It  is  said  by  naturalists  that  a character- 
istic of  the  wild  birds  is,  that  the  cock’s  comb  is  rounded  and  wart-like,  in  the 
mode  seen  in  the  Malay  cock.  In  all  the  specimens  we  have  seen  the  comb  has 
become  either  single  and  notched,  but  nearly  as  often  doubled,  another  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  relative  to  the  changes  effected  in  this  part  of  a fowl’s 
structure  by  domestication. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  plumage  varies  very  much  in  colour.  We  have  seen  that  Aldrovandus  describes 
them  as  being  black;  and  Mr.  Beetenson,  of  Birmingham,  has  them  of  that  colour.  We 
also  have  heard  of  their  being  of  various  mixed  colours ; but  in  most  of  those  we  have 
examined  white  feathers  very  largely  prevailed.  Some  look  like  bad  Silver-spangled 
Hamburghs ; others,  in  plumage,  resemble  the  Black-breasted  Red  Game. 

The  cock  usually  has  a rose-comb,  but  we  know  that  it  is  often  single.  We  have 
seen  them  with  small  top-knots,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  free  from  this  attribute  of 
the  Polands.  The  head  is  snake-like,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Malay.  Jn  those 
with  white  feathers  prevailing,  the  neck-liackle  and  back  are  yellowish  ; the  breast,  thighs, 
and  wings  grizzled  with  black,  as  if  very  imperfectly  pencilled.  The  legs,  bluish-white. 
Height  about  16  inches,  and  weight  about  5|-  lbs. 

In  the  very  light  breeds  the  hen  is  white,  with  yellowish  neck-hackle;  rose-combed; 
slightly-grizzled  tail ; and  legs  bluish-white,  as  in  the  cock.  Height  about  14  inches, 
and  weight  rather  under  5 lbs. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  treatment  they  require  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  we  have  directed  for  the 
Shanghae. 

Mr.  Beetenson,  who  has  been  a successful  exhibitor  of  them,  says  he  selects  the  finest 
birds,  both  in  size  and  plumage,  for  breeding  stock ; and  he  is  especially  particular  in 
these  respects  with  the  male  bird,  which,  he  thinks,  has  most  influence  over  the 
progeny.  Their  eggs  average  2f  ounces  in  weight,  but  they  are  not  better  than  the 
Dorkings  as  layers. 

Mr.  Nolan,  of  Dublin,  keeps  them,  and  gives  them  this  faint  praise: — “ I consider 
them  rather  a superior  description  of  fowl ; and  the  hen- wives  who  mutilate  their  slock, 
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both  cocks  and  hens,  by  depriving  them  of  their  tail,  cannot  object  to  the  rumpkins,  as 
they  are  perfectly  unincumbered  by  that  appendage.” — (“  Domestic  Fowl,”  32.) 

We  never  heard  in  England  of  the  cruel  practice  of  cutting  off  a fowl’s  rump.  It 
certainly  does  not  add  to  its  beauty  whilst  alive ; and  we  do  not  think  that  many  would 
be  found  who  would  torture  it  whilst  alive,  merely  to  make  it  look  more  compact  when 
on  the  table. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FRIZZLED  FOWL. 

HISTORY. 

This  fowl,  says  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard,  whose  letter  from  Ceylon  we  quoted  when  writing  of 
the  Rumpless  Fowl,  “ is  called  (by  the  Cingalese)  Caprikukullo.  It  is  found  here  but 
rarely,  and  the  natives  say  they  came  from  Batavia.  This  agrees  with  Temminck." — 
“Gardener’s  Chronicle,”  1851,  619. 

It  is  the  Gallus  crispus  (Frizzled  Fowl)  of  Brisson,  and  the  Gallus  pennis  revolutis 
(Fowl  with  rolled-back  feathers)  of  Linnaeus.  Sonini  and  Temminck  agree  that  it  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Asia;  hut  that  it  is  domesticated,  and  thrives  well  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  all  the  Philippine  Islands. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Temminck  states  that  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  wild  race  is  white,  and  that  in 
these  the  legs  are  smooth ; hut  there  are  many  specimens  variously  coloured  with  black 
and  brown,  and  some  of  these  have  feathered  or  booted  legs.  We  shall  confine  our 
description  to  those  having  white  plumage  and  unfeathered  legs. 

The  cock  has  a beak  much  hooked ; hackle  slightly  tinged  with  yellow ; comb  cupped 
and  toothed ; ear-lobe  white  ; feathers  over  the  entire  body  white,  and  projecting,  from  being 
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curved  back  from  the  body,  so  as  to  give  the  bird  an  appearance  of  being  ruffled,  and  of 
having  its  feathers  rubbed  in  the  wrong  direction ; tail  ample  and  well  sickled ; legs, 
bluish;  height,  18  inches;  weight,  5-^- lbs. 

The  hen  is  entirely  white,  and  with  feathers  curved  back  as  in  the  cock ; has  also  a 
cupped  and  toothed  comb ; small  sharp  head,  shaped  like  that  of  the  Guinea  fowl ; height, 
12  inches;  weight,  4-^lbs. 

QUALITIES. 

The  open,  ruffled  appearance  of  their  feathers  suggests  the  opinion  that  they  must 
he  unsuited  for  enduring  our  cold,  wet,  and  variable  climate ; but  those  best  acquainted 
with  them  inform  us  that  they  are  hardy,  and  do  not  seem  to  suffer  more  than  other 
fowls  from  the  weather  of  this  country.  They  have  the  power,  it  seems,  to  bring  their 
feathers  closer  together  during  the  occurrence  of  rain. 

They  are  not  good  layers,  and  their  eggs  average  little  more  than  two  ounces  in 
weight.  The  hens  are  good  mothers ; indeed  so,  much  so  that  Mr.  Nolan  recommends 
them  as  foster-parents  for  pheasants  and  other  game  birds.  The  chickens  are  hardy. 
They  are  good  table  fowls,  though  small. 
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FOWLS  OF  UNUSUAL  OCCURRENCE. 

THE  COLUMBIAN  FOWL. 

The  contributions  of  the  American  continent  to  our  poultry-yard  are  but  few, — probably, 
indeed,  they  are  limited  to  the  Turkey  and  the  Musk-Duck;  the  Columbian  fowl,  however, 
has  been  called  a distinct  American  breed. 

Mr.  Richardson  describes  this  bird  as  “ a very  noble  fowl,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a cross  between  the  Spanish  and  Malay,  but  possessing  so  much  nobility  and  stateli- 
ness of  aspect,  that  I am  loath  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  a distinct  and  very  primitive 
variety.”  For  our  own  part,  we  are  far  more  inclined  to  concur  with  the  former  part  of 
this  paragraph,  than  to  admit  the  deduction  that  stateliness  of  aspect  furnishes  any  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  a distinct  race  of  fowls.  Still  less  can  we  assent  to  the  notion  that  they 
are  probably  the  origin  of  the  breed  known  as  “ Spanish.”  So  far  from  it,  indeed,  that 
there  is  hardly  a feature  in  these  birds  that  might  not  be  expected  in  a union  between  the 
Spanish  and  the  Malay,  for  colour  and  form  both  tend  to  the  correctness  of  this  supposi- 
tion. South  America  may  very  probably  have  been  the  locality  from  whence  specimens 
of  these  fowls  have  been  imported,  since  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  Spanish 
breed  accompanied  the  conquerors  of  that  country  from  their  original  home,  while  the 
Malay  would  have  been  an  equally  probable  introduction  across  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
from  the  Philippine  and  other  islands  in  the  possession  of  that  nation.  From  the  union 
of  the  two  breeds,  that  now  termed  “ Columbian”  has,  we  think,  resulted,  though  possibly 
at  a remote  date. 

Their  plumage  is  black,  with  the  remarkable  gloss  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Malay,  to  which  bird  they  also  bear  a strong  resemblance  in  figure ; the  comb  varies  from 
the  erect  character  of  the  Spanish  to  one  that  again  suggests  Malay  affinity.  The  “ Crow- 
bird,”  spoken  of  by  some  writers,  seems  to  have  been  of  similar  appearance. 

Doubtful  as  we  are  of  the  claims  of  these  birds  to  be  considered  as  a distinct  race,  they 
have  still  been  highly  spoken  of  for  their  excellence  as  table  fowl,  their  hardy  constitution, 
and  the  size  and  number  of  their  eggs. 

In  one  account,  they  are  described  as  “much  larger  than  Spanish,  with  fine  velvety 
plumage,  remarkably  erect  carriage,  and  a slight  tendency  to  ruff  or  whisker.  Their  eggs 
were  the  largest  I have  ever  seen  produced  by  hens,  far  exceeding  the  usual  size  of  Spanish, 
and  they  were  also  more  prolific  layers  than  the  latter  birds.” — Aster. 

Many  of  these  birds  have  been  sent  out  by  Mr.  Nolan,  of  Dublin,  who  states  that  he 
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received  his  stock  from  0.  B.  Newenham,  Esq.,  of  Dundanian  Castle,  Cork,  who  imported 
them  from  South  America. 

Any  bird  producing  eggs  that  exceeded  the  usual  weight  of  those  laid  by  Spanish 
fowls,  and,  at  the  same  time,  proved  itself  a more  constant  layer,  would  be  a valuable 
addition  to  the  poultry-yard ; hut,  in  the  present  excellence  of  the  latter  breed,  we  should 
hardly  venture  to  anticipate  the  combination  of  two  such  qualifications  in  any  other  fowl, 
however  bred.  Occasional  exceptions,  as  in  the  account  we  have  quoted,  may,  of  course, 
occur,  but  these  would  not  negative  the  general  rule. 

They  have  the  upright  deportment  of  the  Malay.  The  weight  of  the  cock  should 
he  full  8 lbs.,  and  of  the  hen  6 lbs.  Their  plumage,  like  that  of  the  Spanish,  is  black, 
with  a greenish  metallic  lustre  on  some  of  the  feathers.  Their  comb  is  sometimes 
double,  but  more  frequently  single,  large,  deeply  toothed,  and  should  be  erect;  but 
it  has  a great  tendency  to  hang  over  on  one  side.  They  are  free  from  top-knot,  but  the 
cheeks  and  throat  are  bearded  or  tufted.  The  tail  of  the  cock  arches  hack  towards 
the  head.  Legs,  dark  gray. 

THE  RUSSIAN,  OR  SIBERIAN  FOWL. 

A setter  or  spaniel  with  a rough  shaggy  coat  has  constantly,  without  further  reason, 
had  the  epithet  Russian  affixed  to  his  ordinary  designation.  In  fowls,  also,  we  imagine 
the  same  course  has  too  generally  been  pursued ; and  the  presence  of  this  appendage, 
without  a top-knot,  which  might  have  indicated  Polish  affinity,  is  thus  held  to  constitute 
the  “Russian,  or  Siberian  Fowl.” 

But  on  scrutinizing  the  specimens  that  are  brought  forward  in  evidence  of  the  distinct 
character  of  such  a breed,  we  find  every  contrast  of  shape,  size,  and  colour  in  the  birds 
that  it  is  thus  desired  to  place  in  one  class.  Our  conclusions,  therefore,  are  adverse  to 
the  correctness  of  this  theory ; and,  although  there  is  an  absence  of  positive  evidence 
against  the  fact  that  such  a race  does  not  exist  in  the  countries  whence  the  name  has 
been  derived,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  specimens  which  have  been  here  ranked 
under  this  appellation  have  no  common  parentage. 

Mr.  Vivian,  of  Singleton,  near  Swansea,  who  has  manifested  so  great  an  interest  in 
many  of  these  comparatively  unknown  breeds,  here  differs  from  us,  and  relies  on  their 
possession  of  sufficiently  distinct  characteristics  for  the  just  claim  of  the  birds  in  his 
possession  to  separate  enumeration.  “ In  shape,”  he  says,  “ the  Russians  resemble 
Malays,  but  in  colour  they  approach  Buff  Slianghaes,  and  their  figure  is  broader  and 
heavier  than  that  of  the  former  fowl ; while  their  legs  are  yellow  and  unfeathered.  There 
is  also  a breed  of  White  Russians. 

“On  weighing  my  birds,  I find  the  following  result — the  cock,  6 lbs.  2oz.;  the 
hen,  5f-lbs.” 

Mr.  Vivian’s  “Russian  Fowls”  may  be  entitled  to  an  exemption  from  the  doubts  we 
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at  present  labour  under  respecting  the  origin  of  the  fowls  that  commonly  pass 
under  that  name  in  this  country.  Their  owner,  indeed,  is  confident  of  their 
just  claim  to  this  consideration.  “ I must  protest,”  says  he,  “ against  my  Russians,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  ‘ Bengal  ’ Fowls,  being  dragged  into  the  anomalous  category  of 
English  so-called  Russian  Fowls.  They  were  imported  by  myself,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  originally  came  from  Bengal ; in  fact,  I exhibited  them  as  ‘ Bengal  or  Russian 
Fowls'  at  Birmingham,  in  1852.  I have  now  bred  them  for  three  generations,  and  can 
show  a flock  of  thirty-eight,  old  and  young,  all  alike.  Is  not  this  sufficient,  I may  ask, 
in  proof  of  their  being  a distinct  breed  ? Mr.  Fairlie,  I observed,  exhibited  a pair  of  this 
same  breed  in  the  Malay  class,  at  the  London  Summer  Show  (1853)  ; till  then  I was  not 
aware  that  they  were  in  the  possession  of  any  other  person  in  this  country ; but  Mr. 
Fairlie,  I doubt  not,  would  be  able  to  testify  to  the  fact  of  their  being  a pure  breed.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  leave  these  English-Russians  to  fight  their  own  battle,  and 
call  mine  Bengals,  or  Russians,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  other  birds  that 
bear  the  latter  name.” 

All  fowls,  Shanghaes  included,  are  sometimes  disfigured  by  a muff  or  beard  appended 
to  the  lower  mandible ; and  this,  however  appropriate  to  the  tufted  Poland,  and  in 
character  with  the  voluminous  hackle  that  should  distinguish  that  breed,  is  sadly  out  of 
place  when  unaccompanied  by  a top-knot,  and  exhibiting  a solitary  exception  to  the 
general  features  of  a bird's  feather.  A common  habit  has  arisen,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  of  calling  all  these  birds,  however  distinct  in  form  or  colour,  by  this  term 
“ Russian,”  without,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  the  existence  of  any  other  common 
bond  of  union  between  them.  Many  of  them  are  large-made  fowls,  with  good  carriage, 
and  for  economical  purposes  may  doubtless  possess  various  degrees  of  merit,  according  to 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  blood  of  other  races  that  may  have  contributed  to  their 
own  existence.  But  we  are  looking  to  a point  in  advance  of  this,  namely,  some  evidence 
of  the  fact  that,  either  in  England  or  abroad,  such  fowls  are  found  with  the  proofs  of  a 
permanent  variety,  in  general  similarity  of  form  and  colour,  and  their  continuous  repro- 
duction of  the  like;  and  with  these  conditions  Mr.  Vivian’s  Bengal  or  Russian  birds 
appear  to  have  complied. 

We  do  not  call  into  question  the  fact  that  the  task  of  reproducing  the  beard,  and  even 
to  some  extent  continuing  the  feather  and  shape  of  such  fowls,  is  easy  to  those  in  whose 
eyes  they  find  favour ; so  far  from  it,  indeed,  that  if  we  take  any  farm-yard  where  a cock 
or  hen  thus  decorated  has  contributed  in  former  days  to  the  stock,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
few  features  are  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  that,  after  many  generations,  it  constantly 
reappears  when  least  desired.  In  fowls  bred  from  Polands,  for  instance,  the  beard  often 
remains  long  after  promiscuous  intercourse  with  mongrel  breeds  has  annihilated  every 
vestige  of  the  top-knot.  But  all  we  now  ask  for  is  further  evidence  of  the  “distinctness 
as  a race  ” of  the  Russian  fowl,  commonly  so  called,  when  Ave  see  those  that  bear  this 
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name  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  we  should  expect  in  a promiscuous  union  of  several  breeds. 
Thus  a combination  of  the  Dorking,  Malay,  and  bearded  Polish  might  be  expected  to 
give  us  every  feature  that  we  can  recognize  in  what  are  shown  to  us  as  good  examples  of 
the  Russian  race.  The  coloured  Dorking,  again,  when  muffed,  passes  under  the  same 
designation  ; and  another  case  may  be  quoted  in  the  common  black  fowls,  which  constantly 
possess  this  appendage,  and  thereby  would  seem  to  have  as  good  a title  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Russian  origin  as  any  other  now  placed  over  their  heads. 

SCOTCH  BAKIES,  OR  DUMPIES. 

The  Times , in  an  amusing  article  on  the  Metropolitan  Poultry  Show,  held  at  the 
Bazaar  in  Baker  Street,  at  Christmas,  1852,  questioned  the  possession  by  these  birds  of 


DUMPIES,  BELONGING  TO  J.  FAIRLIE,  ESQ. 


any  more  valuable  qualities  than  the  facility  with  which  they  might  be  stowed  away  in  a 
saucepan.  But  Mr.  Fairlie,  of  Cheveley  Park,  near  Newmarket,  the  only  person,  we 
believe,  into  whose  hands  they  have  yet  passed,  has  recorded  so  favourable  an  opinion  of 
their  merits  as  layers  and  mothers,  no  less  than  for  the  table,  that  we  shall  be  much 
surprised  if,  either  in  their  present  state,  or  crossed  with  other  fowls,  they  fail  to  prove  a 
useful  addition  to  our  poultry-yards. 

Mr.  Fairlie  obtained  his  birds  from  Scotland ; but  all  his  inquiries  have  hitherto  been 
unable  to  trace  their  origin  in,  or  importation  into,  that  country.  Their  general  character, 
however,  so  closely  assimilates  to  that  of  the  Dorkings,  that  the  probability  of  their  being 
descendants  of  birds  of  the  latter  breed,  stinted  in  growth  by  the  less  genial  climate  of 
the  northern  district  of  our  island,  may  readily  be  admitted  ; and  this  the  more  easily, 
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when  we  remember  how  many  would  des cribe  the  early  ancestors  of  the  Dorking  race  as 
“stumpy,  thick-set,  white  fowls.” 

For  a detail  of  their  several  characteristics  and  points,  let  us  refer  to  Mr.  Fairlie’s  own 
words.  “ The  Scotch  Bakies,  or  Dumpies,”  he  tells  us,  “ are  a breed  of  fowls  closely 
resembling  the  Dorking  in  form,  symmetry,  and  quality  of  flesh;  the  average  weight  of 
the  full-grown  male  bird  is  from  6 lbs.  to  7 lbs.,  and  of  the  hens,  from  5 lbs.  to  6 lbs.  ; 
their  legs  are  singularly  short,  not  exceeding  two  inches  in  length  from  the  hock  joint  ; 
the  comb  is  generally  single,  erect,  and  well  serrated  ; the  body  round  and  plump,  and  the 
tail  ample.  As  layers,  they  have  great  merit;  for  after  filling  one  nest,  if  the  eggs  are 
removed,  they  at  once  take  to  another,  filling  that  also  before  they  sit,  during  which 
process  they  fully  justify  the  oft-repeated  remark  made  at  the  late  Metropolitan  Exhibition, 
of  what  excellent  sitters  they  must  make.  They  cover  many  more  eggs  than  might  he 
expected  from  their  size,  for  while  on  the  nest,  they  appear  as  if  they  had  been  pressed 
flat  upon  it.  They  are  gentle  and  quiet  when  hatching,  and  subsequently  prove  gentle 
and  attentive  mothers,  their  short  legs  enabling  the  chickens  to  brood  well  under  them, 
even  when  standing  up.  I have  found  them  perfectly  hardy ; and  their  eggs  are  larger, 
and  the  shell  of  a clearer  white,  than  the  usual  average  of  an  English  market  egg.” 

In  the  pen  of  these  birds  exhibited  at  Cheltenham  in  June,  1853,  the  ground  colour 
of  the  cock’s  plumage  was  white,  the  hackle,  breast,  saddle,  with  the  flight  and  tail 
feathers  being  lightly  grizzled  with  black.  The  white  ear-lobe  was  very  fully 
developed. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  effect  of  a warmer  climate  and  high  feeding  will  be 
carefully  watched  in  this  instance ; and  if  there  is  a manifest  increase  in  size  within  the 
next  two  or  three  generations,  the  probability  of  their  inheritance  of  some  of  the  old 
Dorking  blood  will  be  thereby  greatly  increased,  while  the  retention  of  their  present 
dwarfed  proportions  would  indicate  their  claim  to  he  considered  as  a permanent  variety. 

In  our  summary  of  these  birds,  we  are  certainly  disposed  to  assign  them  a more 
important  position  than  we  are  prepared  to  do  with  the  majority  of  the  so-called  new 
breeds.  Curious  as  may  be  their  distinctive  features,  they  are  such  as  are  always  valuable 
in  the  production  of  poultry  for  the  table ; and  thus,  when  to  singularity  of  form  we 
add  their  other  merits,  we  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Fairlie,  when  he  terms  them  “ a good 
variety,  and  well  adapted  for  the  table.” 

If  with  their  northern  origin  they  inherit  the  proverbial  vigour  of  Scottish  constitutions, 
we  should  greatly  desire  to  witness  the  result  of  crossing  them  with  the  Dorking,  whose 
constitutional  weakness,  especially  at  an  early  age,  we  have  so  constantly  to  lament. 

TURKEY  FOWLS. 

Of  a somewhat  kindred  character  to  these  Dumpies  were  some  fowls  shown  at  Ply- 
mouth in  August,  1853,  termed  “Turkey  Fowls,”  though  why  or  wherefore  this  designa- 
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tion  had  been  adopted  we  were  at  a loss  to  understand,  since  in  no  one  particular  could 
they  he  said  to  have  any  single  feature  in  common  with  that  bird.  They  were  curious 
enough,  however,  to  attract  observation,  even  if  deficient  in  more  valuable  points  ; and 
that  “ variety  is  charming”  must  have  been  a favourite  idea  with  their  owner,  is  to  he 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  these  six  birds  there  were  instances  of  double,  single,  and 
cup-combs,  and  very  nearly  a similar  diversity  of  top-knots,  which  fluctuated  between  that 
of  a Poland  cock  and  the  spare  lark  crest  that  occasionally  decorates  the  barn-door  fowl. 
In  colour,  they  were  white,  while  a very  compact  form,  and  legs  of  unusually  curtailed 
proportion  at  once  suggested  a resemblance  to  the  Dumpies,  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking.  In  point  of  size,  however,  these  came  far  short  of  the  latter  fowls,  since  the 
male  birds  would  not  have  gone  beyond  3-^- lbs.  to  4 lbs.,  while  3 lbs.  each  would  have 
been  a good  allowance  for  the  hens.  We  were  informed  that  similar  specimens  are 
occasionally  seen  with  heavily-feathered  legs,  these  being  clean  ; but  further  information 
as  to  how  they  were  bred,  or  whence  derived,  was  not  attainable.  A combination  of  the 
white  Polish  bred  from  black  birds,  the  white  Dorking,  and  the  Bantam  of  the  same 
colour,  would  probably  produce  birds  of  this  character,  and  such  may  have  been  the  source 
from  which  they  proceeded ; but  being  unable  to  recognize  the  meritorious  character  of 
the  specimens  we  have  referred  to,  we  conclude  that  there  are  probably  but  few  persons 
who  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  pure  races  for  the  chance  of  such  eccentricities. 


FOWLS  RECENTLY  IMPORTED. 

Mr.  Graham  Vivian,  so  diligent  a collector  of  Polish  varieties,  has  also  given  his 
attention  to  some  of  those  apparently  distinct  varieties  that  hitherto  have  been  either 
strangers  or  but  little  known  in  this  country. 

However  reluctant  to  recognize  new  varieties  of  fowls,  without  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  title  to  that  designation  by  their  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  on  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  pronounce  judgment  on  such  claims,  it  behoves  us,  as  faithful  chroniclers 
of  the  ponltry-yard,  to  state  their  case  fairly  and  impartially.  Thus,  when  we  write  from 
personal  knowledge  and  experience,  our  opinions  shall  be  frankly  given,  be  they  adverse 
or  the  contrary;  but  when  the  birds  thus  alluded  to,  as  happens  in  very  many  instances, 
are  yet  in  the  hands  of  one  or  few  individuals,  we  must  still  ask  our  readers  to  receive  the 
account,  and  to  suspend  their  verdict  till  further  more  extensive  trials  may  tend  to 
elucidate  the  question.  It  is  thus  with  Mr.  Vivian’s  Jerusalem  Fowls,  which  were 
imported  by  that  gentleman  from  the  Holy  Land  about  the  year  1847.  “In  colour,  they 
bear  a close  resemblance  to  the  Brahmapoutras,  though  somewhat  more  distinctly  marked, 
the  hackle  being  dark  speckled  ; the  extremities  of  the  wing  black ; the  tail  of  the  cock 
being  of  the  same  colour,  while  that  of  the  hen  is  only  tipped  with  it ; the  remaining 
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parts  of  the  body  are  of  a creamy  white.  The  comb  of  the  hens  is  always  single,  hut  that 
of  the  cock  laps  over  the  eye,  and  though  apparently  single,  it  would,  if  erect,  appear 
furrowed  by  three  transverse  folds  or  ridges  ; the  legs  pale  blue,  and  unfeathered  ; figure 
slight,  but  of  most  graceful  proportions.  The  chickens,  from  the  time  they  first  emerge 
from  the  shell,  have  the  markings  of  the  parents  unusually  developed  for  that  early 
period.  The  cocks  weigh  about  5f  lbs.,  and  the  same  may  be  given  for  the  hens.  The 
eggs  are  of  ordinary  size,  with  a pale  yellowish  tinge.” 

We  next  come  to  a fowl  termed  Brazilian  by  Mr.  Vivian,  and  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  account : — “ The  Brazilian  is  very  like  the  Malay,  with  the  same  character  of 
comb,  hut  bearded.  The  plumage  is  remarkably  glossy  ; in  the  hens,  approaching  black, 
while  the  cock  is  marked  with  black  on  the  back  and  wings.  The  legs  are  unfeathered, 
dark  blue,  with  a little  yellow  on  the  feet.  Weight  of  the  cock,  6§lbs;  of  the  hen,  5 lbs. 
The  hens  have  a peculiarly  round  head  and  hill  similar  to  that  of  the  black  grouse.  The 
eggs  are  round,  and  of  a dark  mahogany  colour.” 

To  the  same  source  are  we  indebted  for  the  following  notes  on  the  Breda  fowl. 
“ These  are  perfectly  black,  with  feathered  legs.  In  figure,  they  are  long  and  slight,  and, 
a singular  peculiarity,  in  neither  sex  is  there  any  appearance  whatever  of  a comb,  though 
the  wattles  are  of  considerable  length.  Their  eggs  equal  in  size  those  of  ducks.  I was 
told  when  I obtained  this  breed,  that  the  eggs  were  more  frequently  addled  than  happens 
with  any  other  variety  of  fowls,  and  such  I have  certainly  found  to  he  the  case.  Last 
year,  six  chickens  only  were  hatched  out  of  the  whole  produce  in  eggs  of  two  hens, — for  all 
were  saved,  and  sat  upon;  and  this  year,  from  two  hens  (one  of  these  being  from  a 
different  strain)  and  a young  cock  bred  by  me  last  year,  not  one  egg  has  produced  a chick. 
Their  walk  had  been  changed,  and  I am  wholly  at  a loss  to  account  for  this  ill-success. 
Weight  of  the  cock  6 lbs. ; of  the  hens,  5^  lbs.” 

The  Bruges  is  another  bird  on  Mr.  Vivian’s  list,  and  is  represented  by  him  as  “ a large 
smoky  blue  fowl,  with  dark  blue  unfeathered  legs,  and  small  comb,  nearly  black,  hut  no 
top-knot  or  beard.  The  tail  is  pointed  in  the  hens,  but  that  of  the  cock  droops ; he  is, 
however,  a very  old  bird.  Their  eggs  are  white,  and  very  large.  Weight  of  cock 
6 lbs.  2 oz. ; of  hen,  6f  lbs. 

The  Normandy  fowl  of  the  same  owner  is  thus  pourtrayed.  “ The  old  birds  are 
entirely  speckled  in  black  and  white ; they  have  a small  erect  top-knot,  not  drooping 
backwards  like  a lark-crest.  The  plumage  of  the  male  bird  is  much  darker  than  that  of 
the  hen.  In  shape,  they  are  lengthy,  but  become  contracted  towards  the  tail.  The  cock’s 
tail  is  of  great  length ; his  comb  and  wattles  are  also  of  large  size. 

“ The  chickens  are  very  peculiar,  having  at  first  perfectly  black  backs  and  white 
breasts ; but  they  gradually  become  speckled,  like  the  old  birds.  They  have  five  claws, 
and  the  skin  of  the  leg  is  pied  black  and  white.  This,  however,  turns  to  a blue  leg  with 
a whitish  foot  in  the  adult  birds.” 
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THE  CREVE-CCEUR  FOWL. 

Mr.  Vivian  describes  specimens  of  this  bird  now  in  his  possession  as  of  very  compact 
form,  with  small  top-knots,  bearded,  and  with  horned  combs  like  those  of  the  Polish,  only 
very  much  larger.  There  would  appear  to  be  two  varieties,  since  the  hens  in  one  case  are 
represented  as  “ quite  black  the  cock  is  also  of  that  colour,  but  marked  with  yellow  on 
the  back,  neck,  and  top-knot;  the  latter  is  a very  heavy  bird,  “weighing  no  less  than 
7g-  lbs. ; the  hen  being  4|-.  The  eggs  are  large  and  white,  legs  unfeathered.” 

“ Of  the  other  variety,”  says  Mr.  Vivian,  “ I had  given  me  by  Lady  Chesterfield  a 
cock  and  three  hens,  black  and  white,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  an  irregularly  marked 
silver  Poland;  they  are  smaller  and  more  slightly  made  than  the  black  birds.” 

The  latter,  however,  we  imagine,  approaches  more  closely  to  the  true  type  of  the 
Creve-coeur  fowl  than  the  black  specimens ; but  we  have  great  doubts  whether  this  race 
is  now  known  in  England  in  a pure  state.  Mr.  Baily,  for  instance,  is  of  opinion  “ they 
are  not  now  found  in  England  ; and  even  in  Burgundy,  their  native  country,  they  are 
almost  extinct.” 

Erom  all  we  can  learn,  they  seem  to  have  been  a black  and  white  bird  of  intermediate 
size  between  the  Bantam  and  common  fowl ; they  have  been  occasionally  called  “ Creve- 
coeur  Bantams ,”  but  erroneously,  since  they  have  no  feature  in  common  with  that 
family. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Vivian  containing  the 
following  passage  : — “ I differ  from  you  in  respect  to  the  black  Creve-coeur  not  being 
pure,  as  the  head  of  the  cock  is  so  wonderful,  from  the  immense  size  of  his  horns,  that 
I am  certain  seeing  him  would  convince  any  one  of  his  being  the  correct  Creve-coeur, 
from  his  possession  of  the  regular  Creve-coeur  (broken  heart)  formed  by  his  comb  over 
his  back,  and  with  his  wattles,  in  addition,  he  conveys  the  idea  of  a goat’s  head,  from  the 
immense  size  of  his  horns.” 


THE  PTARMIGAN  FOWL. 

The  “ Cottage  Gardener,”  of  August  4th,  1853,  contains  a report  of  the  summer  Metropo- 
litan Poultry  Show  held  at  the  Baker  Street  Bazaar,  in  which  the  following  paragraph 
appears: — “The  greatest  novelty  here  were  the  Ptarmigan  or  Grouse-footed  Polands, 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Burney,  of  Brockliurst  Lodge,  near  Gosport.  The  old  birds  are  almost 
as  small  as  ‘ Dumpies ;’  white  with  slightly  coloured  hackle,  white  top-knots,  and  re- 
markably well-feathered  or  booted  legs.  The  combs  are  cupped,  and  the  cock’s  tail  is 
well-siclded. 

“ The  chickens  exhibited  of  this  breed  were  eminently  attractive ; they  are  of  the 
purest  dead  white,  light  and  sylphid  in  form,  remarkably  deeply  vulture-bocked  and 
booted.  They  were  very  rapid  and  gliding  in  their  movements,  and  timid,  we  should 
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think,  from  being  so  repeatedly  hunted  up  by  the  visitors  to  show  themselves,  for  the 
parents  are  sufficiently  sedate. 

“ Dr.  Burney  informed  us  that  they  did  not  care  for  corn,  and  the  usual  food  of 
chickens,  but  preferred  ant’s  eggs,  and  the  insect  food  of  a pasture.” 

However  partial  the  domestic  fowl  may  he  to  food  of  this  description  it  rarely 
happens  that  their  usual  granivorous  habits  are  laid  aside  to  the  degree  that  is  represented 
as  occurring  in  this  case.  This  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  their  singular  combina- 
tion of  the  top-knot  and  booted  legs, — features  that  hitherto  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
sanctioned  by  public  taste, — induced  us  to  apply  to  Dr.  Burney  for  any  further  information 
that  he  might  be  able  to  afford  us  relative  to  these  curious  birds.  In  answer  to  our 
inquiries,  the  following  communication  has  most  kindly  been  sent  to  us  by  that  gentleman. 

“ In  reply  to  your  letter  respecting  the  Ptarmigan  fowls,  I have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
you  all  the  information  that  I am  possessed  of,  which  amounts  to  this — that  a gentleman 
in  his  travels,  I believe  in  the  north  of  Europe,  brought  home  a couple  of  these  birds,  and 
gave  them  to  a connexion  of  mine,  from  whom  they  passed  into  my  possession. 

“ I did  not  at  the  time  place  much  value  on  them,  since,  from  their  confinement  and 
moulting,  their  beauty  was  not  for  some  months  observed,  but  being  kept  by  themselves, 
their  first  clutch  of  chickens  elicited  the  admiration  of  my  neighbours,  and  induced  me 
to  pay  more  attention  to  their  merits,  so  that  I have  now  no  hesitation  in  stating  my 
opinion  that  they  will  prove  a most  valuable  addition  to  the  domestic  fowls  of  this  country. 
They  are  elegant  in  their  form,  and  graceful  in  their  movements ; excellent  layers,  and  of 
hardy  constitutions.  Their  habits,  and,  in  part,  their  appearance  resemble  those  of 
the  Ptarmigan, — berries  and  insects  being  preferred  by  them  when  allowed  to  roam  in  the 
woods  which  surrounded  my  late  residence.  Still  when  confined  to  a yard  they  mani- 
fested no  discontent,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  their  appearance,  their  form  and  colour, 
their  splendid  top-knots  and  profusely  feathered  legs  and  feet,  have  gained  them  many 
admirers  among  the  best  judges  of  the  poultry-yard.” 

THE  PADUAN  FOWL. 

About  twenty  years  since,  a sitting  of  eggs  was  obtained  from  a ship’s  captain  in  London, 
who  had  imported  the  fowls  by  whom  they  were  produced,  though  from  what  country 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  From  these  chickens  a race  of  fowls  has  been  kept  up  un- 
stained by  the  admixture  of  any  other  breed ; and  birds  from  this  stock  have  for  some 
years  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Holland,  Poynings  Rectory,  Hurst 
Pierpoint,  Sussex.  Several  indications  of  the  probability  of  their  proving  a distinct 
breed  were  noticed  by  that  gentleman,  and  their  features  and  general  character  were 
therefore  carefully  noted  by  him,  as  also  Mr.  H.  Hinxman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  following  description  : — • 

“ My  friend  Mr.  Holland’s  Paduans  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  those  of  Aldro- 
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vandus.  Tlie  breed  is  one  of  those  I mentioned  to  you  as  being  under  my  experimental  consi- 
deration as  a practical  and  useful  variety  for  general  purposes.  I like  them  much,  and  believe 
them  to  be  a pure  race,  although  I am  fully  aware  that  one  cannot  be  too  cautious  in 
stamping  stray  pens  of  fowls  as  new  and  distinct  varieties.  There  is  always,  indeed, 
abundance  of  trash  sent  to  exhibitions  under  that  class,  and  if  they  can  but  get  noticed, 
they  are  forthwith  sent  out  at  prices  that  fairly  make  you  stand  aghast  when  you  see  the 
article  thus  paid  for. 

“ But  the  question  now  before  us  is  whether  these  Paduans  are  either  derived  from,  or 
allied  to  any  other  known  breed  ? Now  the  Bed  Dorking  and  the  Duckwing  Game  sug- 
gest themselves  as  the  most  likely  connexions.  But  the  Paduans  I have  hitherto  bred, 
have  shown  no  indication  of  either  of  those  breeds  beyond  a tinge  of  blue  or  green  in  the 
legs,  and  a rather  fan-shaped  game  tail,  both  of  which  it  is  true  might  raise  a suspicion  of 
(as  the  Irish  would  say)  the  laste  taste  in  life  of  the  Duckwing.  But  this  has  only  occurred 
in  a pullet  or  two,  the  cockerels  being  quite  steady  and  pure.  The  adult  birds  are  of  the 
size  of  medium  Dorkings,  and  rather  partake  of  their  shape,  having  short  white  legs  and 
broad  backs.  The  cock’s  hackle  and  saddle  feathers  are  brilliant  orange ; back  and  wings 
darker  red ; breast  chestnut ; with  a green  speculum  on  the  wing ; tail  a rich  glancing 
greenish  black.  The  hen  has  a chestnut  or  fawn-coloured  breast,  golden  hackle  edged 
with  brown,  back  and  wings  different  shades  of  brown,  each  feather  being  beautifully 
marked,  and  closely  resembling  those  of  the  partridge.  They  are  excellent  both  as  layers 
and  incubators,  no  less  than  for  the  table,  where  they  appear  plump  well-shaped  birds,  a 
source  of  comfort,  indeed,  to  any  cook  who  in  these  days  of  gaunt  Asiatics,  has  been 
hitherto  obliged  to  make  those  birds,  which  would  not  do  for  the  shoiv,  respectable  for 
master’s  table.  The  eggs  are  fair-sized,  and  about  the  colour  of  the  Shanghae’s  lightest. 
The  cockerel’s  comb  is  rather  long  in  growing  up,  and,  at  maturity,  of  a medium  size  and 
always  single.” 

Mr.  Holland,  also,  whose  poultry-yard  has  now  been  stocked  with  these  birds  for 
many  years,  thinks  highly  both  of  their  merits  as  likewise  of  their  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a distinct  variety.  Coinciding  as  we  most  fully  do  with  Mr.  Hinxman  as  to  the 
necessity  of  extreme  caution  in  giving  admission  to  such  claimants,  we  still  think  that 
enough  has  been  proved  on  the  part  of  these  birds  to  warrant  their  receiving  a fair  trial. 
Any  combination  of  the  merits  of  the  Dorking  and  Game  Fowl,  avoiding,  as  these  appear 
to  do,  the  constitutional  delicacy  of  the  former  and  the  habitual  pugnacity  of  the  latter 
bird,  would  be  a great  boon  not  only  to  the  producer,  but  also  to  the  consumer  of  poultry. 

If  this  distinct  position  should  be  eventually  gained  for  them,  we  should  certainly 
advise  the  substitution  of  some  other  name  for  that  they  now  bear.  It  neither  indicates 
their  native  country,  nor  serves  to  explain  any  portion  of  their  subsequent  history ; while 
confusion  is  sure  to  arise  from  its  application  to  the  Paduan  Fowls  of  Aldrovandus,  the 
progenitors,  according  to  Mr.  Dixon,  of  our  present  Polish  race. 
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CEYLON  JUNGLE  FOWLS. 

Some  birds  ef  extreme  beauty  and  most  unique  appearance  have  been  lately  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bissell,  of  Birmingham, 
we  have  to  express  our  thanks  to  that  gentleman  for  the  full  description  that  he  has 
favoured  us  with,  and  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  place  before  our  readers  in  his  own 
words.  The  term  “Jungle”  fowl,  however,  we  should  premise,  would  appear  apt  to  mis- 
lead us  in  respect  of  their  habits  and  character,  since  by  that  expression  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  denote  the  unreclaimed  inhabitants  of  Oriental  forests,  whereas  the  specimens 
in  question  appear  to  rival  Shanghaes  themselves  in  their  quiet  and  contented  demeanour. 

“ The  Ceylon  Fowls  which  I possess,”  says  Mr.  Brissell,  “were  imported  direct  from 
the  island  from  which  they  take  their  name  in  the  early  part  of  1852,  by  a gentleman  of 
Bristol,  and  were  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Show  in  that  city  in  the  following  December. 
They  attracted  on  this  occasion  considerable  attention,  and  were  justly  considered  among 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  that  were  then  brought  together. 

“Their  general  appearance  has  much  of  the  Shanghae  character;  the  points  of  excel- 
lence in  the  latter  being  still  more  fully  developed,  almost  indeed,  it  might  be  said,  to 
exaggeration,  size  alone  excepted,  for  the  cock  weighs  but  4^  lbs.,  and  the  hen  is  not 
quite  4 lbs. 

“ They  are  exceedingly  tame  and  docile  in  their  habits,  and  a three-foot  fence  is  at  all 
times  sufficient  to  restrain  them  within  prescribed  boundaries. 

“ There  appears  to  be  two  distinct  varieties  of  colour — the 
one  light,  the  other  dark ; the  former  of  these  has  a general 
resemblance  to  the  body  colour  of  the  Silver-pencilled  Ham- 
burghs,  but  on  close  inspection  the  markings  of  the  feathers 
are  found  to  differ  materially  not  only  from  the  plumage 
of  those  birds,  but  likewise  from  that  of  any  domestic  fowl 
that  I have  yet  seen. 

“ The  edge  of  the  feather  is  margined  or  laced  with  white 
all  round  to  the  width  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  then 
comes  a brownish-black  inner  line  of  about  the  same  thick- 
ness, then  one  of  white,  while  the  centre  of  the  feather  is  of 
the  same  dark  hue,  the  shaft  or  stem  being  of  a very  clear 
white. 

“ Nothing,  I assure  you,  can  be  more  beautiful  or  distinct 
than  the  plumage  of  this  charming  little  hen,— the  very  Sebright  Bantams  not  being 
excepted.  The  cock  does  not  manifest  the  same  minuteness  of  marking,  but  nevertheless 
he  bears  quite  as  much  similitude  to  the  hen  as  will  be  found  to  exist  in  Shanghaes, 
Game,  Dorkings,  and  Hnmburghs. 
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“ The  dark  variety  differs  in  colour  only,  the  hen  being  a light  brown  with  black 
markings,  the  cock  a light  red  with  markings  of  black. 

“ The  peculiar  beauty  of  the  Ceylon  Fowl  is  certainly  in  their  plumage,  but  the  sin- 
gularity of  their  form  renders  them  objects  of  attraction  and  interest  even  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  The  head  is  neat  and  small ; the  comb  single,  upright,  and  serrated ; 
ear-lobe  scarlet,  thin,  and  projecting  from  the  face;  legs  (which  are  exceedingly  short,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  feathers  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  almost  touch  the  ground) 
yellow,  and  free  from  feathers ; bill  yellow ; wings  short ; tail  the  same,  and  carried 
almost  horizontally ; thighs  more  fluffy  than  in  the  best  specimens  of  Shanghaes,  and 
their  general  figure  also  of  a much  more  compact  and  squarer  build  than  in  any  specimens 
of  the  latter  birds  that  I have  either  seen  or  possessed. 

“ The  hen  has  both  laid  and  sat  this  season,  but  as  yet  I have  no  produce ; she  is  a 
good  layer  as  well  as  a good  sitter,  and  I have  no  doubt  would  prove  a good  nurse ; and 
should  I be  so  fortunate  as  to  perpetuate  the  breed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  be 
generally  acknowledged  as  among  the  most  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  of  our  poultry.” 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  BARN-DOOR  FOWL. 

Under  this  designation  we  include  all  fowls  that  fail  to  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  permanent  and  distinct  varieties  that  have  been 
described  by  us  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Other  families  may  indeed  exist,  which  would  be 
unjustly  subjected  to  the  opprobrium  of  illegitimate  descent;  hut  with  these  neither  the 
researches  of  naturalists,  our  own  experience,  or  the  communications  of  poultry-keepers 
have  as  yet  made  us  acquainted.  We  have  had  to  speak  in  these  pages  of  those  races  of 
domestic  poultry  that  are  now  recognized  as  distinct  breeds  in  this  country,  and  our 
catalogue  has  certainly  reached  its  utmost  limits  in  the  classification  we  have  thus  arrived 
at.  Whatever  cannot  he  comprehended  in  this  list,  either  from  the  absence  of  the  proper 
characteristics  of  the  family,  or  the  evident  amalgamation  of  the  features  of  different  races, 
we  now  allude  to  under  the  general  term  of  the  Barn-door  or  “Dunghill  Fowl.” 

We  here  find  ourselves  at  variance  with  many  of  those  who  have  published  their 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  poultry;  but  after  patient  investigation  on  all  points  that  held 
out  any  prospect  of  our  arriving  at  a different  conclusion,  we  find  ourselves  utterly  at  a 
loss  for  any  reasons  that  could  justify  our  recognition  of  the  heterogeneous  medley  that 
hears  this  name  as  possessing  any  claims  to  any  more  distinct  enumeration. 

We  might  indeed  be  excused  from  any  further  comments  on  this  part  of  our  labours, 
by  quoting  Mowbray’s  concise  allusion  to  them.  “ The  common  Dunghill  Fowl,”  he  says, 
“ needs  no  description ; of  middling  size,  of  every  variety  of  colour,  and  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  the  country.” 

Our  only  reason,  therefore,  for  any  further  reference  to  these  birds  must  arise  from 
the  assertions  that  are  still  made  in  their  favour,  of  their  possessing  advantages,  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  over  the  various  pure  breeds.  This  we  cannot  admit,  since  there 
is  no  reason  to  regard  them  as  generally  either  more  hardy,  or  more  prolific,  or  better 
suited  for  the  table  than  the  latter,  while,  in  very  many  instances,  they  are  excelled  by  them 
in  all  their  points  collectively. 

It  is  Mr.  Dixon,  we  believe,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  observation,  that  no 
better  means  could  be  suggested  for  the  acquisition  of  a knowledge  of  the  peculiar  forms 
and  characteristics  of  poultry,  than  the  close  inspection  of  the  chance  collections  of  barn- 
door and  road-side  fowls,  and  the  consequent  endeavour  to  refer  them  to  the  several  families 
from  whose  promiscuous  intercourse  they  had  been  derived. 

Infinite  variety,  indeed,  is  the  only  property  that  could  be  safely  predicated  of  this  class, 
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and  the  poultry  student,  therefore,  who  acts  on  Mr.  Dixon’s  advice,  will  soon  trace  the 
connexion  in  the  common  fowl  of  different  localities  with  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  distinct 
breeds. 

Game  Fowls,  for  instance,  have  contributed  liberally  to  this  class;  their  merits  in  pro- 
viding so  large  a portion  of  their  own  food,  and  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  having  early 
placed  them  in  favour  with  the  cottagers  and  farmers  of  nearly  every  English  district ; 
hence  the  oft-quoted  brilliancy  of  the  feather  of  the  Dung-hill  cock,  and  the  various  brown 
tints  that  so  constantly  decorate  his  hens ; the  wide  fan-like  tail  is  also  referable  to  such 
an  origin.  The  speckled  fowls  have  probably  received  more  or  less  of  the  Dorking  blood  ; 
and  among  the  black  poultry  of  many  localities,  the  traces  of  Spanish  ancestry  are  evident 
in  the  general  figure,  and  some  remains  of  its  peculiar  feature  in  a white  ear-lobe  of  un- 
usual size.  The  Hamburghs,  too,  have  had  their  full  share  in  the  production  of  mongrels, 
their  active  form  and  attractive  markings  having  representatives  in  many  a village  flock. 
Thus  might  we  continue  throughout  the  whole  catalogue,  from  the  huge  Malay  to  the 
most  diminutive  of  our  Bantams,  for  each  and  all  have  zealously  done  their  best  to  aid  the 
general  confusion. 

The  same  category  extends  to  what  is  called  the  Lark-crested  Fowl,  where  the  top-knot, 
instead  of  being  full  and  globular,  as  in  the  Poland,  is  scanty,  and  falls  backward  on  the 
neck  in  very  meagre  proportions.  Some  former  infusion  of  Polish  blood  may  have  pro- 
duced this  effect,  or  it  may  have  been  the  result  of  some  freak  of  nature,  in  the  same  way 
as  geese  and  ducks  of  ordinary  form  at  times  produce  progeny  similarly  decorated.  The 
Tasselled  Game  Fowl  is  an  instance  of  the  latter  supposition,  which  is  further  corroborated 
by  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  chickens  of  that  sub-variety  reproducing  this  peculiarity 
of  their  parents. 

AH,  indeed,  that  can  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  Barn-door  Fowl  is  the  low  price  at 
which  they  may  be  obtained ; but  when  we  consider  that  an  equally  low  sum  is  all  that  we 
can  ever  expect  to  receive  again  for  them  or  their  produce,  few  wall  deny  the  good  economy 
of  a somewhat  more  liberal  outlay  at  the  commencement  of  our  poultry-keeping.  It  will 
answer  better  to  provide  our  yards  with  more  profitable  tenants,  suited  to  our  respective 
wants,  and  we  shall  also  enjoy  additional  gratification  from  the  possession  of  birds  whose 
form  and  plumage  are  a constant  source  of  interest  and  admiration.  In  this  view  the 
various  associations  for  improving  the  breed  of  domestic  poultry  are  doing  good  service, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a few  years  more,  we  may  hope  that  the  mongrel  “ Barn-door  Fowl" 
will  cease  to  occupy  its  present  undeserved  position. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  FOWLS. 

We  have  consulted  various  authorities,  and  have  referred  to  volumes  which  have 
issued  from  the  American  press,  and  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  trans- 
atlantic brethren  have  not  “gone  ahead”  of  us  in  poultry-keeping.  We  hoped  to  have 
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derived  some  original  information  both  as  to  management  and  new  varieties,  but  both 
portions  of  our  hope  are  ungratified. 

We  have  some  hope,  however,  of  obtaining  from  America  the  Shakebag,  or  Shackbag, 
so  long  lost  to  English  poultry-fanciers.  Dr.  Bennett,  writing  of  this  fowl,  says  :■ — It 
has  so  many  points  of  affinity  with  the  Malay  tribe,  that  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in 
associating  it  with  them.  It  is  more  beautiful  than  most  of  the  variety,  the  plumage  of 
the  cock  being  extremely  brilliant  and  gaudy.  They  are  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country, 
those  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  S.  Parker,  of  the  Samoset  House,  Plymouth 
(U.S.),  being  the  only  importation  of  which  I have  knowledge.  The  average  weight 
is  from  eight  to  fourteen  pounds.  The  hens  are  good  layers,  and  the  eggs  have  every 
mark  of  the  East  Indian  origin  of  the  race,  being  dark-coloured.  The  plumage  of  the 
male  is  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  being  of  a bright  red  and  glossy  yellow,  beautifully 
blended  and  shaded  with  black.  The  feathers  of  the  rump  are  long  and  drooping, 
and  of  a golden-reddish  colour.  The  comb  and  wattles  are  large  and  single ; legs 
large,  yellow,  and  destitute  of  feathers ; tail  long  and  drooping,  with  rich  and  glossy 
plumage.  The  gait  is  lively  and  majestic.  It  is  the  handsomest  of  the  large 
breeds,  and  should  be  classed  with  the  best  varieties.  The  hens  are  of  a bright  yellow 
and  glossy  brown,  good  layers,  good  nurses,  and  very  domestic.  The  eggs  are  rather 
large,  well-flavoured,  and  of  a pale  reddish  colour.  Their  flesh  is  very  fine  for  so  large 
a fowl.” 

We  may  conclude  our  notice  of  this  variety  by  observing  that  Mowhray,  writing  in 
1816,  says  that  the  Shakebags  were  then  extinct.  The  only  one  he  ever  possessed  was  a 
red  one,  and  weighed  ten  pounds.  This  was  as  far  back  as  1784.  The  Shakebag  was 
introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  hence  it  was 
often  called  “the  Duke  of  Leeds’  breed.”  He  was  a celebrated  breeder  of  Game  cocks; 
and  “ the  name  of  the  fowl  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  old  practice  of  cock- 
fighters  having  their  Game  cocks  concealed  in  a bag,  and  challenging  to  fight  all 
comers  with  these  unseen  birds.  The  tremendous  size  and  power  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds’  fowls  eventually  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Shakebags,  since  corrupted  into 
Shackbags .” 

In  America  a distinction  is  not  only  attempted  between  the  Shanghae  and  Cochin- 
China  fowls,  but  to  establish  distinct  breeds  of  these,  such  as  “ Royal  Cochin-China 
Fowls,”  “ Baylies’ Importation,”  “ Burnham’s  Importation,”  &c.  Such  subdivisions  are 
unsustained  by  any  sound  reason,  and  we  confess  to  having  but  small  confidence  in  the 
American  knowledge  of  these  birds,  when  one  of  their  best  known  poultry  fanciers, 
speaking  of  some  Irish  Cochin-Chinas,  says  they  are  the  best  in  America,  and  that  “ the 
nearest  thing  to  them  is  your  wild  Indian  fowls.”  Now,  if  by  this  any  one  of  the  Jungle 
fowls  of  Hindostan  is  intended,  we  happen  to  know  that  the  resemblance  amounts  to 
little  more  than  that  they  belong  to  the  same  genus. 
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In  Malay  Folds  there  are  many  varieties  in  the  United  States,  but  Dr.  Bennett  informs 
us  that  the  best  are  the  “ Jersey  Blues,”  the  “Bucks  County,”  and  “Boobies.”  Of 
these  the  Jersey  Blues  are  the  best,  and  even  these  are  small  if  compared  with  our  Malay 
fowls,  not  averaging  more  than  from  eleven  to  thirteen  pounds  per  pair.  “This  is  regarded 
as  a very  good  practical  fowl  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  has  been  introduced,  and  the  farmers 
there  set  a value  upon  it  equivalent  to  that  which  the  Dorking  bears  in  England.”  This, 
and  the  statement  that  “ it  is  an  extremely  beautiful  bird,”  induces  the  suspicion  that  the 
same  name  is  not  applied  to  the  same  bird  in  England  and  America.  An  imported 
specimen  of  the  “ Bucks  County  ” hen  was  in  our  possession  some  few  years  since ; a 
large,  but  compact  fowl,  although  of  evident  Malay  blood.  Her  colour,  a very  full,  rich 
brown,  picked  out  with  lighter  tints  of  the  same  colour;  she  had  clean  legs,  and  was 
single-combed.  The  egg  was  light  buff,  and  in  shape  resembled  those  of  Shanghaes.  We 
were  unable  to  procure  a cock  of  the  same  breed,  so  her  progeny  had  a Shangliae  bird  for 
their  sire,  and  presented  no  features  for  which  it  might  have  been  desirable  to  retain 
them. 

The  Great  Java  Fowl  is  not  known  to  us,  and  hut  one  couple  appear  to  have  reached 
the  United  States,  and,  at  the  time  Dr.  Bennett  wrote,  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  E. 
T.  Packard,  of  East  Bridgewater.  “At  one  year  old  the  cock  weighed  12  lbs.,  and  the 
pullet  9|-]bs.  They  are  of  a black  or  dark  auburn  colour,  with  very  large  black  legs, 
single  comb,  and  wattles.  They  are  good  layers,  and  their  eggs  are  very  large  and 
well-flavoured.  Their  gait  is  slow  and  majestic.” 

In  Game  Folds,  we  read  of  the  Wild  Indian,  Spanish,  and  Yankee;  but  Dr.  Bennett 
acknowledges  that  the  first  reached  the  United  States  from  Calcutta,  that  the  second  is 
the  English  Black-breasted  Red,  and  that  the  third  is  a mongrel. 

The  Americans  seem  to  have  small  respect  for  purity  of  breed  in  their  fowls,  and  to 
descant  upon  avowed  mongrels  as  if  they  were  permanent  varieties.  We  have  just 
mentioned  one  instance  in  the  Yankee  Game,  and  then  Dr.  Bennett  devotes  a chapter 
to  the  Plymouth  Rock  Fowl,  which,  he  tells  us,  is  “ one-half  Cochin-China,  one-fourth 
fawn-coloured  Dorking,  one-eighth  Great  Malay,  and  one-eighth  Wild  Indian ! ” 

Of  Guilderland  Folds,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Joseph  Rider,  Plymouth,  U.S., 
we  have  no  other  information  than  this  contained  in  Dr.  Bennett’s  volume  : — “ They  were 
imported  from  the  north  of  Holland  some  years  since  by  Captain  John  Devereux,  of  Mar- 
blehead, in  the  ship  Dromus.  They  are  clad  in  beautiful  blue-black  plumage.  They  have 
no  comb,  hut  a small,  indented,  bony  substance  instead,  and  large  red  wattles.  They  are 
of  good  size,  great  layers,  and  seldom  inclining  to  sit.”  The  legs  are  black,  and  usually 
heavily  feathered,  and  a small  spike  or  crest  of  feathers  proceeds  from  the  hack  of  the 
bony  substance  on  their  head. 

The  Bavarian  Fowl  of  the  United  States  is  a Black  Poland,  with  a white  top-knot  and 
beard;  and  their  Dominique  Fold  seems  to  be  the  Cuckoo  Dorking. 
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Contrary  to  our  expectation,  our  American  friends  have  nothing  novel  relative  to  the 
Turkey,  though  that  is  the  land  of  its  birth. 

In  Geese,  they  have  the  African  Goose,  or  Swan  Goose  of  Willoughby,  and  the  Guinea 
Goose,  both  of  these  being,  among  the  long  list  of  others,  synonyms  appertaining  to  the 
common  China  Goose.  Mr.  Giles,  an  importer  of  the  variety  into  the  United  States, 
says : — “ The  Guinea  Goose  shall  stand  forth  first ; brown-gray  on  the  back,  light  gray 
on  the  fore-front,  brown  on  the  head  and  upper  neck,  prominent  black  tubercle  on  the 
root  of  the  bill,  with  pouch  or  dew-lap,  one  or  two  inches  long,  under  the  throat.  Their 
voice  is  coarse,  and  unlike  that  of  other  geese.  The  weight  will  vary  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pounds.” 

The  Indian  Mountain  Goose,  imported  from  India,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  being 
dunnish  on  the  breast  and  belly,  in  not  having  the  dew-laps,  and  in  being  smaller ; yet  a 
gander  of  this  breed,  when  in  high  condition,  weighed  twenty-eight  pounds. 

In  Ducks  and  other  fowls  we  cannot  ascertain  that  the  United  States  possess  any 
varieties  not  common  in  our  own  yards. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

THE  WILD  FOWLS  OF  INDIA. 

The  list  of  our  domesticated  fowls  has  now  been  gone  through,  including,  indeed,  some 
of  those  sub-varieties  which  we  would  rather  refer  to  the  intermixture  of  other  breeds 
than  dignify  by  the  designation  of  distinct  families. 

A short  reference,  therefore,  to  those  races  of  the  wild  Galli  that  have  been  commonly 
regarded  as  the  forefathers  of  our  poultry-yard,  will  complete  this  portion  of  our 
labours. 

First,  in  point  of  size,  no  less  than  the  remote  period  at  which  we  find  reference  to 
this  bird,  comes  the  G alius  giganteus  of  Temminck,  the  “ Kuhn  cock  ” and  “ St.  Jago 
Fowl”  of  other  naturalists.  The  character  of  this  inhabitant  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  continent  would  seem  to  he  far  more  suited  to  a 
state  of  domestication  than  we  have  reason  to  believe  has  been  the  case  with  others  of  the 
“Jungle  Fowl,”  properly  so-called.  It  appears  to  have  been  reclaimed  at  the  earliest 
period  to  which  our  knowledge  of  its  native  country  extends,  and  in  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  the  “ Malay  Fowl,”  it  shares  the  honours  of  a long  pedigree  with  our  oldest 
races.  We  have  never  seen  a specimen  of  the  wild  bird,  but  all  accounts  unite  in  describing 
it  as  closely  resembling  the  brilliant  combination  of  chestnut,  maroon,  black,  and  yellow, 
that  decorate  the  well-known  Malay. 

This  noble  bird  frequently  occurs  more  than  two  feet  in  height,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sykes  had  one,  described  at  page  1G9,  which  was  twenty-six  inches.  The  comb  of 
the  cock  is  single,  hut  slightly  elevated,  rounded  at  the  top,  and  appears  to  terminate 
abruptly  ; the  ivattles  are  small,  and  the  throat  bare,  as  in  the  Guinea  Fowl.  Plumage  of 
the  hackle,  head,  and  upper  part  of  hack  golden-reddish ; of  the  mid-hack  and  lesser 
wing-coverts  dark  chestnut ; of  rump  reddish-yellow.  Tail  very  full,  and,  like  the  large 
wing-coverts,  is  a dark  brilliant  green ; breast  and  belly  glossy  greenish-black  ; legs 
yellow.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  this  bird  is  not  only  the  parent  of  our  Malay 
variety,  hut  also  of  the  Shakebag. 

We  have  in  another  place  ascribed  the  parentage  of  some  dubious  races,  especially  the 
Columbian,  Brazilian,  and  Siberian  fowls,  to  an  intermixture  of  this  Malay  blood;  but  we 
must  strongly  express  our  dissent  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  Shanghaes  are  referred 
to  the  same  origin.  Whatever,  indeed,  may  he  the  parentage  of  the  latter,  pure-bred 
representatives  of  the  family  have  nothing  in  form,  colour,  or  character  that  would  sug- 
gest any  such  relationship. 

The  birds  commonly  spoken  of  as  Jungle  Fowl  consist  of  two  distinct  species,  inhabiting 
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different  localities;  the  Bengal  Jungle  Fowl,*  found  in  the  northern  portion  of  Hindostan, 
and  as  far  north  as  the  sub- Himalayan  range,  and  the  Sonnerat  Jungle  Fowl,  which  seems 
to  be  limited  to  the  more  southern  portion  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula.  A variety  of 
Sonnerat’s  fowl  has  also  received  the  appellation  of  Gallus  Stanleyi . 

The  Bengal  Jungle  Fowl  resembles  in  the  general  colour  of  his  plumage  the  Black- 
breasted  Bed  Game  cock,  while,  in  size,  he  is  intermediate  between  that  fowl  and  the 
Bantam.  The  tail  in  this,  as,  we  believe,  in  nearly  all  the  wild  Galli,  is  carried  horizontally, 
— a peculiarity  which  is  only  effaced  by  inter-breeding  for  several  generations  with  the  ver- 
tical-tailed domestic  fowl.  It  is  also  distinguished  from  all  the  other  wild  species  by 
having  a white  face  or  cheek  lappet,  like  our  Spanish  fowls. 

Sonnerat’s  Jungle  Cock  is  distinguished  by  the  singular  flattening  out  of  the  shaft  or 
mid-rib  of  the  hackle  and  saddle  feathers ; a laminated  appearance  is  thus  obtained  of 
extreme  richness,  these  plates  being  of  a bright  golden  yellow.  In  our  chapter  on  Game 
Fowls,  we  alluded  to  a cross  between  this  bird  and  a Game  hen,  the  produce  of  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Horner,  of  Hull.  The  kindness  of  that  gentleman  has  since 
supplied  us  with  some  further  information,  which  has  such  immediate  reference  to  the 
subject  of  our  present  inquiries, — the  connexion  between  the  wild  and  domesticated  galli, — 
that  we  now  gladly  lay  it  before  our  readers : — 

“ My  Sonnerat  Cock,  as  I have  learnt  from  Mr.  Hunt,  chief  superintendent  of  the 
aviaries  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  was  bred  at  those  gardens,  between  the 
true  Sonnerat  Jungle  Foivl  and  a Game  hen.  In  size  he  is  decidedly  less  than  the  Game 
cock,  weighing  but  3 lbs.,  and  differing  both  in  gait  and  carriage,  as  well  as  in  shape,  from 
all  other  poultry.  He  is  remarkably  quick,  showing  great  activity  and  alertness  in  all  his 
movements.  In  his  ordinary  walk  he  is  not  so  upright  as  the  Game, — indeed,  he  has  often 
somewhat  of  a stooping  manner ; his  wings  are  drooping  or  carried  low,  which  gives  his 
back  a rather  rounded  appearance,  and  showing  off  to  advantage  its  rich  plumage ; the 
tail,  also,  is  not  carried  so  high  as  in  other  fowls.  When  at  all  excited,  his  gait  and  atti- 
tudes are  light,  graceful,  and  peculiarly  alert. 

“ The  eye  is  particularly  bright,  sharp,  and  watchful ; the  wattles,  and  the  comb,  which 
is  serrated,  are  of  moderate  size ; the  whole  side  of  the  head  is  red  and  smooth.  The 
feathers,  of  the  golden-coloured  hackles,  of  the  neck,  the  larger  of  which  are  round  or 
blunt  at  the  end,  and  the  fine,  rich,  dark,  crimson  feathers  of  the  shoulders  or  saddles,  have 
their  shafts,  or  mid-ribs,  dilated,  in  one  or  two  parts,  into  horny-like  plates,  as  seen  on  the 
wing  of  the  Waxen  or  Bohemian  Chatterer,  and  which  are  of  an  exceedingly  rich,  deep 

* There  seems  to  he  some  confusion  among  writers  on  East  Indian  ornithology,  with  regard  to  the  bird  thus 
designated, — Sir  William  Jardine  and  Mr.  Gould,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  considering  the  “ Bengal 
Jungle  Fowl”  identical  with  “Gallus  Bankiva,”  while  Mr.  Blyth,  and  the  writer  on  poultry  literature  in  the 
“Quarterly  Review,”  (No.  176),  by  whom  he  is  quoted,  clearly  refer  to  them  as  distinct.  We  learn,  therefore, 
with  much  pleasure,  that  the  latter  gentleman  will  treat  fully  of  the  various  wild  galli  in  his  forthcoming  work  on 
the  “ Birds  of  India.” 
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golden  yellow ; giving  to  the  plumage  a very  refulgent  and  sparkling  appearance,  especially 
when  the  sun  shines  thereon.  The  feathers  of  the  breast  and  back  are  more  pointed  than 
in  other  poultry,  and  are  of  a fine  grayish  colour,  lighter  in  the  middle  part,  and  fringed 
on  the  edges, some  with  grayish-white,  others  with  various  shades  of  yellow.  The  tail  is  of 
a shining  greenish-black,  the  smaller  feathers  near  its  root  being  a rich  refulgent  purple- 
green,  and  some  of  them  are  laced  with  yellow ; the  legs  are  of  a red  colour. 

“ As  in  mankind  we  often  see  true  courage  united  with  a gentle  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, so  is  it  in  my  hybrid  Sonnerat,  and  that  in  a most  remarkable  degree.  He  is  not 
only  of  a truly  courageous,  but  even  of  pugnacious  disposition  with  other  male  poultry; 
but  to  hens,  of  whatever  breed,  even  the  Shanghae,  he  is  kind  and  courteous,  and  to  his 
own  mate  lavishly  so.  A hybrid  Sonnerat  hen  is  now  ‘ in  the  straw,’  and  his  attentions 
are  such  that  he  passes  much  of  his  time  closely  by  the  side  of  the  nest,  as  if,  by  his  (requent 
low  note,  to  administer  hope  and  encouragement  in  her  long  seclusion. 

“It  is,  however,  in  the  extraordinary  attentions  to  his  chickens  that  his  amiable 
and  considerate  conduct  shines  so  peculiarly  forth.  Last  year  when  his  chickens  were 
half-grown,  and  had  long  been  discarded  by  their  mother,  he  might  be  observed  daily 
offering  them  in  his  beak  all  the  delicacies  he  could  select  from  the  general  food : nay, 
on  occasions  of  a slight  shower,  or  in  cold  winds,  he  frequently  might  he  found  with  a 
pair  of  huge  chickens  hiding  under  his  wings,  which,  by  their  size,  were  nearly  lifting  him 
off  his  legs.  At  night,  one  or  more  would  invariably  so  nestle ; keeping  his  wings,  appa- 
rently, in  no  very  comfortable  position. 

The  eggs  laid  by  the  hen  (his  own  grand- daughter  through  a game  hen)  are  decidedly 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Game,  and  weigh  less  by  rather  more  than  a quarter  of  an  ounce. 
The  loss  in  size  is,  however,  well  compensated  for  by  quality ; they  possess  a richness  and 
flavour  unequalled,  and  which  is  at  once  recognised  by  every  one. 

“ In  recording  the  good  qualities  of  the  Hybrid  Sonnerat,  according  to  my  own 
experience,  I should  state  them  to  be, — the  unequalled  richness  of  the  eggs,  their  abundance, 
and  the  great  beauty  of  the  cock  bird ; and,  in  this  example  at  least,  his  amiability. 

“ Mr.  Hunt  informs  me,  that  he  considers  there  are  but  two  cock  birds  in  England 
really  bred  direct  from  the  Sonnerat  Jungle  Fowl,  and  which  exhibit  the  peculiar  golden 
plate  on  the  feathers — the  one  at  present  in  theRegent’s  Park  Gardens,  and  my  own.  He  also 
warns  me  of  the  difficulty  of  rearing  chickens  bred  “in  and  in.”  I have  accordingly  added 
a game  hen  as  a companion.  Though  the  old  birds  exhibit  a certain  degree  of  wildness 
in  their  look,  yet  a cockerel,  raised  last  year,  will  daily  take  his  food  from  my  fingers,  and 
his  look  is  docile. 

“My  hybrid  hen  is  less  than  the  common  game  hen,  and  is  of  more(delicate  shape.  She 
exhibits  much  of  the  colour  of  the  Duckwing  variety,  probably  from  her  game  parentage. 
The  neck  and  breast  are  of  a very  pale  ochre,  the  legs  a light  gray.” 

Mr.  Blyth,  Curator  of  the  Asiatic  Society’s  Museum  at  Calcutta,  states  that  he  found 
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the  progeny  between  a Sonnerat  cock  and  a domestic  hen  decidedly  unfertile.  He  observes, 
that  “ the  Sonnerat  cock  is  peculiar  to  South  India,  from  the  Vindhyan  Mountains  south- 
ward. The  very  peculiar  plumage  of  the  cock,  and  every  note  uttered  by  either  sex, 
totally  separate  it  from  every  domestic  breed.  I have  found  it,  however,  easy  to  render 
very  tame,  and  Gallus  Stanleyi  also  ; both  interbreeding  with  picked  domestic  fowls.  A 
hybrid  son  of  the  Sonnerat  was  as  salacious  as  his  father,  but  unprolific;  and  so  was  a 
hybrid  daughter — however  either  were  matched.  This  hybrid  hen  laid  many  eggs  that 
were  all  unfertile,  and  so  were  all  eggs  that  should  have  been  vitalized  by  the  hybrid 
cock.” 

In  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Dr.  Horner’s  communication,  we  would  observe 
that  the  gray  plumage  of  Gallus  Sonneratii  is  equally  likely  to  have  caused  the  hybrid 
hen’s  resemblance  to  the  feather  of  a duck-wing  hen,  as  her  maternal  descent.  It  has, 
indeed,  often  occurred  to  us  that  the  theory  of  the  Black-red-breasted  Game  Fowl’s  descent 
from  the  Bengal  Jungle  Fowl,  and  that  of  the  Duckwing  from  Sonnerat’s  species,  is  far 
from  improbable. 

Gallus  Furcatus,  or  the  Forked-tailed  Jungle  Fowl,  is  another  richly-plumaged  native 
of  Java,  but  seems  to  possess  no  tie  that  might  connect  it  with  our  domestic  race. 
Omitting,  therefore,  all  further  allusion  either  to  this  or  Gallus  JEneus,  the  Bronze 
Jungle  Fowl,  we  pass  on  to  Gallus  Bankiva,  the  most  diminutive  of  its  genus,  and  the 
stock  to  which  our  own  Bantams  are  generally  and  with  much  probability  assigned. 

Depress  the  tail  of  a Black-breasted  Red  Bantam  cock,  and  the  distinction  between 
him  and  Gallus  Bankiva  would  be  very  slight.  You  would  recognize  the  same  bare  face 
and  throat,  the  same  ample  serrated  comb,  the  same  golden  hackle,  and  the  same  pro- 
portions of  black  and  red  on  the  remaining  portions  of  the  body.  The  hen  has  a 
corresponding  resemblance  to  the  female  Bantam  of  the  same  variety. 

Th q Gallus  Bankiva  is  a native  of  Java;  but  a bird  nearly  allied  to  this,  though 
somewhat  larger,  is  found  on  the  continent  of  India.  Writers,  however,  on  the  natural 
history  of  these  countries,  limit  the  designation  Bankiva  to  the  smaller  fowl.  In  the 
former  part  of  our  work,  an  account  has  been  given  of  an  imported  pair  of  Bankiva 
fowl,  from  which,  however,  no  progeny  was  obtained,  either  pure  or  from  Bantam  hens 
that  were  introduced  into  their  aviary  ; they  retained  this  unsociable  demeanour  to  the 
last;  and  after  slaughtering  several  Bantams  that  had  been  thus  placed  with  them,  they 
themselves  at  last  fell  victims  to  the  superior  strength  of  a game  hen. 

That  many  of  our  present  breeds  of  fowls  may  have  been  derived  from  these  four 
species,  Gallus  giganteus,  G.  Sonneratii,  G.  furcatus,  and  G.  Bankiva,  we  have  little 
doubt ; but  still  these  are  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  ancestors.  The 
Frizzled  and  Rumpless  fowls,  for  instance,  are  both  said  to  exist  in  a wild  state ; and  the 
former  especially  is  thus  spoken  of  as  inhabiting  the  interior  of  Ceylon.  Their  origin 
cannot  be  referred  to  a mere  lusus  natures,  and  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  birds 
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before  mentioned.  Should  these,  therefore,  be  thus  distinct,  why  should  a separate  origin 
be  refused  to  other  races  ? 

In  our  experiments  at  the  present  day,  when  we  attempt  either  the  domestication  of 
the  wild  Galli,  or  cross  them  with  the  occupants  of  our  poultry-yards,  we  find  few 
instances  where  their  untamed  character  is  so  far  subdued  as  has  happened  with  Dr. 
Horner’s  Sonnerat  hybrid.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
even  in  India,  there  appears  so  decided  a repugnance  to  the  reclaimed  state,  that,  if  these 
were  indeed  the  sole  source  from  which  the  domestic  fowl  has  been  obtained,  we  are  led 
to  inquire  by  what  process  that,  to  us  most  difficult  feat,  was  ever  accomplished.  In  two 
ways  may  this  have  been  effected  ; the  first  of  which  would  rest  on  the  supposition,  that 
in  times  immediately  succeeding  the  earliest  records  of  our  race,  the  birds  that  we  now 
call  Jungle  Fowls  were  less  indisposed  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  mankind  in  a state  of 
domestication,  or  else  that  one  of  their  family,  now  no  longer  existing  in  a wild  state, 
became  at  once  the  willing  companion  of  man,  and  subservient  to  his  will.  A similar 
theory  has  been  employed  with  reference  to  the  camel,  of  which  no  naturalist  has  yet 
discovered  any  trace  in  an  unreclaimed  state,  and  some  other  members  also  of  the  animal 
kingdom  seem  to  have  at  least  approached  the  same  condition  of  existence. 

No  positive  conclusions,  it  is  true,  can  be  based  on  such  a line  of  reasoning  ; but  it 
surely  presents  a path  with  fewer  obstacles  to  our  inquiries  than  the  idea  that  the  present 
economy  of  any  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom  varied  so  greatly  at  any  time  from  what 
We  now  see  to  be  its  regular  course,  as  an  adherence  to  the  notion  that  the  natural  habits 
of  any  beast  of  the  field,  or  fowl  of  the  air,  underwent  so  violent  a change,  must  neces- 
sarily imply. 

The  recent  impetus  that  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  poultry  may  throw  fresh  light 
on  this  intricate  subject,  especially  by  introductions  from  tbeir  native  abode  of  the  species 
of  wild  Galli  to  which  we  have  alluded,  or  others  that  may  still  remain  undiscovered  in 
unexplored  wilds,  as  yet  untraversed  by  the  foot  of  civilized  man. 

In  Europe,  we  see  comparatively  little  to  recall  the  form,  and  still  less  that  repeats 
the  habits  of  the  Jungle  Fowls;  and  the  following  passage  quoted  in  the  “Quarterly  Review” 
of  March,  1851,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Blyth,  the  Curator  to  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  at  Calcutta,  points  distinctly  to  the  same  state  of  things  in  India,  where  certainly 
we  should  most  expect  to  witness  at  least  some  signs,  or  tokens,  of  transition  from  the 
jungle  to  the  yard.  “ It  is  remarkable  that  the  domestic  poultry  of  India  do  not 
approximate  to  the  wild  race  in  any  respect  more  closely  than  the  common  fowls  of 
Europe;  and  I have  sought  in  vain  for  traces  of  intermixture  of  Jungle  Fowl  blood  in 
districts  where  the  species  abounds  in  a state  of  nature.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  TURKEY. 

HISTORY. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  attached  to  the  opinion  that  the  Turkey  is  a native  of 
North  America.  We  believe,  previously  to  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  that  country, 
that  it  existed  in  a wild  state  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  far  along  the  north-western 
districts  of  North  America ; but  at  present  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the  wooded  tracks  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee. 

Europe  is  indebted  for  its  introduction  to  some  of  the  first  discoverers  of  the  North 
American  continent;  but  to  which  of  these  the  boon  is  owing  seems  now  impossible  to 
determine. 

We  incline  to  believe  that  it  was  brought  to  England  between  the  years  1532  and 
1573  ; and  we  so  believe,  because  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  in  “ The  Book  of  Husbandry,” 
published  in  the  year  first  named,  speaks  of  the  management  of  “ hennes,  ducks,  geese, 
and  peyhennes,”  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  Turkey;  but  Tusser,  in  his  “ Five  Hun- 
dred Points  of  Good  Husbandry,”  printed  in  1573,  speaks  of  them  as  a usual  part  of  our 
“ Christmas  husbandry  fare.”  He  says — 

“ Good  bread  and  good  drink,  a good  fire  in  tbe  hall, 

Brown  pudding,  and  souse,  and  good  mustard  withall. 

Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  shred  pies  of  the  best, 

Pig,  veal,  goose,  and  capon,  and  turkey  well  drest, 

Cheese,  apples,  and  nuts,  joly  carols  to  hear, 

As  then  in  the  country,  is  counted  good  cheer.” 

We  are  confirmed  in  our  opinion  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  Turkey  was  introduced 
by  the  tradition  in  the  family  of  Sir  George  Strickland,  Bart.,  of  Boynton,  in  Yorkshire, 
that  one  of  their  ancestors  first  brought  the  Turkey  to  England.  That  ancestor  must 
have  been  William  Strickland,  who  accompanied  Sebastian  Cabot  in  bis  voyages  of 
discovery  to  the  coast  of  America.  Edward  the  Sixth,  about  the  year  1550,  made  to  him 
a grant  of  arms,  and  of  these  the  crest  is  “ A Turkey-cock  in  his  pride,  proper.”  A 
portrait  of  that  William  Strickland,  in  his  naval  uniform,  is  still  preserved  at  Boynton 
Hall. 

Barnaby  Googe,  in  his  Heresbach’s  “ Four  Books  on  Husbandry,”  is  the  first  English 
writer  we  know  to  have  written  on  the  breeding  of  this  fowl.  This  was  in  the  year  1578; 
and  he  says,  “ Turky  Cocks  we  have  not  long  had  amongst  us;  for  before  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1530  they  were  not  seen  with  us,  nor,  I believe,  known  to  the  old  writers.  The  colour 
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of  their  feathers  is  for  the  most  part  white,  black,  or  pied  white  and  black,  and  some  blue  and 
black.  Their  feet  are  like  unto  the  Peacocks,  their  tails  short,  hut  spread,  and  borne  up 
at  times  after  the  Peacock’s  guise.  The  heads  and  necks  of  them  are  naked,  without 
feathers,  covered  with  a wrinkled  skin,  in  manner  of  a cowl,  or  hood,  which,  hanging  over 
their  bills,  they  draw  up  or  let  fall  at  their  pleasure.  The  cock  hath  the  greater  wattles 
under'  his  chin,  and  on  his  breast  a tuft  of  hair.”  Googe  gives  other  particulars  of  their 
form  and  habits,  concluding  by  saying  that  numbers  of  them  were  kept  at  the  residence 
“ of  that  godly  and  virtuous  Sempronia,  that  Lady  Hales,  of  Kent,  who  was  first  the  wife 
of  Sir  Walter  Mauntill,  of  Northamptonshire.” 

Why  it  should  have  received  the  name  of  the  Turkey  Cock  is  now  difficult  to  discover. 
All  other  European  nations  call  it  by  some  name  allusive  to  its  Indian  origin,  and  we  can 
only  surmise  that  the  English  name  may  have  been  bestowed,  as  the  term  “ Turk”  is  still 
bestowed  upon  any  man  or  animal  distinguished  for  its  pompous,  salacious,  and  domineering 
habits.  This,  however,  is  mere  surmise  ; and  no  better  foundation  would  the  supposition 
have,  that  as  Turkois  is  the  ancient  mode  of  spelling  the  name  of  that  precious  stone,  a 
native  of  Turkey,  so  Turkois  cock  may  have  been  a name  allusive  to  the  bright  blue,  or 
Turquoise-coloured  wrinkles  that  helmet  its  head.  We  have,  however,  seen  it  stated  that 
the  old  Turkish  military  costume,  in  which  the  red  cap  (fez)  coming  down  over  the  ears, 
combined  with  a dark  flowing  robe,  gave  to  the  Mussulman  so  apparelled  a degree  of 
resemblance  to  our  Turkey  Cock. 

VARIETIES. 

As  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Turkey  identical  with  that  in  our  farm-yards  is,  and  has 
been  found  wild  in  North  America  ever  since  it  first  became  known  to  us,  we  shall,  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  give  a description  of  those  wild  birds  as  it  is  found  in  the  pages 
of  the  best  American  Ornithologists,  under  the  title  of  Meleagris  Gallopavo,  a strange 
compound  of  words,  which  imply  that  the  Turkey  combines  in  one  the  qualities  of  the 
Guinea  Fowl,  Common  Cock,  and  Peacock. 

The  wild  Cock  Turkey  has  its  head  covered  with  a bluish  skin,  which  extends  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  This  skin  is  wrinkled  and  drawn  into  wart-like  elevations, 
which  change  colour  to  red  on  their  upper  portions,  and  to  white  below.  A few  black 
bristly  hairs  are  scattered  over  this  skin,  which  extends  in  front  of  the  neck  into  large, 
pendulous,  almost  pouch-like  wattles.  A wrinkled,  conical,  fleshy  protuberance,  capable 
of  elongation,  and  with  a pencil  of  hairs  at  the  tip,  takes  its  rise  from  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  of  the  beak.  When  this  excrescence  is  elongated  under  excitement,  it 
covers  the  beak,  and  depends  several  inches  below  it.  Beak  reddish,  but  brownish  and 
liorn-like  at  the  tip.  Iris  of  the  eye  dark  brown.  A tuft  of  long  bristly  hair  grows  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  at  its  junction  with  the  breast,  attaining  a length,  in  full-grown 
specimens,  of  nine  inches.  The  base  of  the  feathers  of  the  body,  which  are  long  and 
square-tipped,  is  covered  with  a light  grayish  down ; this  down  is  succeeded  by  a dusky 
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portion,  which  is  followed  by  a broad  shining  metallic  band,  varying  in  colour  from  copper 
or  bronze  to  violet  or  purple,  and  the  tip  of  the  feather  is  a broad,  dark,  velvety  band ; 
hut  this  band  is  absent  from  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast.  The  general  plumage 
presents  a glancing  metallic  lustre,  which,  however,  is  least  glossy  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  tail  coverts.  The  wings  are  concave  and  rounded,  not  extending  much,  if  at  all, 
beyond  the  base  of  the  tail.  Quills,  in  number  twenty-eight ; the  primaries  being  blackish, 
banded  with  white,  and  the  secondaries  whitish,  banded  with  very  dark  gray,  and  tinged 
towards  the  back  particularly  with  brownish  yellow.  Tail,  fifteen  inches  in  length  at  the 
least,  rounded  at  the  end;  its  feathers,  eighteen  in  number,  broad,  and  capable  of  expan- 
sion and  elevation  into  the  form  of  a fan.  These  tail  feathers  have  a brown  ground 
colour,  mottled  with  black,  and  crossed  with  numerous  narrow  wavy  black  lines.  There 
is  a broad  black  band  near  the  tip,  then  a short  mottled  portion,  and  lastly,  a broad, 
dingy,  yellowish  band.  Legs,  robust,  and  red,  their  scales  having  blackish  margins ; 
spurs,  about  an  inch  long,  and  blunt ; claws,  dusky.  Length,  nearly  four  feet ; expanse 
across  extended  wings  more  than  five  feet.  M.  Audubon  says  the  average  weight  is  from 
15  to  18  lbs.,  though  he  knew  of  a single  instance  of  one  weighing  36  lbs.  The  Prince  of 
Musignano  (Charles  Buonaparte)  places  the  weights  higher,  stating  20  lbs.  as  the 
minimum,  and  40  lbs.  as  the  maximum. 

The  wild  Hen  Turkey  resembles  the  cock  in  all  particulars  except  the  following  : — 
The  beak  is  less  stout,  as  are  the  legs,  and  these  are  without  spurs.  The  head  and  neck 
have  less  of  naked  skin,  being  partially  covered  with  brownish  gray  feathers.  A brown 
band  passes  down  the  back  of  the  neck,  owing  to  the  feathers  there  having  tips  of  that 
colour.  The  fleshy  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the  beak  is  small,  and  not  capable  of 
being  elongated.  Young  hens  have  no  tuft  of  hair  upon  the  breast ; but  it  is  long  and 
ample  in  those  which  are  old.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage  is  dusky  gray,  each 
feather  having  a metallic  band,  but  duller  than  in  the  male,  then  a blackish  band,  and  a 
grayish  fringe  at  the  tip.  The  blackish  band  is  almost  obliterated  on  the  neck  feathers 
and  under  the  surface.  The  entire  plumage  is  more  dull  than  that  of  the  male ; there  is 
less  of  white  on  the  primaries,  and  no  bands  on  the  secondaries.  The  tail  is  coloured 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  male.  Length,  not  exceeding  three  feet  and  a quarter. 
Weight,  from  14  lbs.  to  20  lbs. 

Wild  young  Turkey.  The  hens  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  males  until  the  skin 
on  the  head  and  neck  begins  to  redden ; but  a tubercle  appears  on  the  breast  of  the  young 
cock  at  the  approach  of  the  first  winter.  The  male  is  fully  grown  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  though  it  increases  in  weight  and  in  beauty  for  some  years  longer.  The  hen 
attains  her  perfection  at  the  end  of  four  years.  (Audubon.  Buonaparte.  “Penny 
Cyclopaedia.'’) 

Domestication  has  made  no  alteration  in  the  Turkey  further  than  causing  a variation 
in  the  colour  of  the  plumage. 
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The  Black  or  Norfolk  variety  has  all  its  plumage  glossy  black,  except  the  tips  of  the 
tail  feathers,  which  are  brownish,  as  are  a few  upon  its  back. 

The  Cambridge  variety  looks  larger  than  the  Norfolk,  owing  to  the  feathers  lying  less 
closely.  They  vary  in  colour,  being  gray,  pied  black  and  white,  and  rusty  brown.  When 
gray,  they  are  called  the  Bustard  breed. 

The  White  breed  seems  to  be  an  albino.  It  is  certainly  more  tender  than  those  of 
darker  plumage.  That  it  is  not  a distinct  variety  is  shewn  by  dark  chicks  and  mottled 
ones  being  produced  from  parents  of  the  purest  white ; and  by  black  hens  coupled  with 
a white  male  never  giving  birth  to  any  but  chicks  of  their  own  colour. 

There  is  a crested  variety  of  the  White  Turkey  ; and  Mr.  E.  E.  Wilmot,  Hulme 
Salfield,  near  Congleton,  says  that  these  crested  birds  are  to  be  had  near  that  town.  He 
saw  one  cock  a year  and  a half  old,  with  a crest  about  four  inches  in  length ; the  feathers 
of  the  crest  were  “ long,  bare  quills,  and  a tuft  of  soft  white  down  growing  at  the  ends.” 
A woodcut  of  the  bird  is  given  in  the  “ Gardener’s  Chronicle”  for  1852. 

The  white  Turkeys  retain  the  black  tuft  of  hair  on  the  breast,  in  strong  contrast  to 
their  plumage. 

The  American  variety  differs  only  from  our  own  dark  breeds  in  the  extraordinary 
brilliancy  and  variations  of  its  metallic  tints.  One  belonging  to  Lord  Hill  was  most 
lustrous  in  the  displays  of  these  varying  hues  at  some  of  our  Poultry  Exhibitions  during 
the  present  year,  1853.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  fresh  blood  thus  available  will 
improve  the  breed  to  which  they  give  birth ; for  the  American  Turkey  is  hardy,  brilliant 
in  plumage,  and  large.  The  experiments  at  present  tried,  however,  have  not  been  hitherto 
attended  with  success. 

Although  the  black  “ Norfolk  Turkey”  is  a combination  of  terms  familiar  as 
“household  words,"  and  a part  and  parcel  of  our  associations  connected  with  Christmas 
fare,  yet  that  breed  is  not  the  most  preferable  if  profit  is  regarded,  nor,  indeed,  is  Norfolk 
the  county  from  which  our  metropolitan  markets  are  chiefly  supplied.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  parts  of  Cambridgeshire  which  probably  produce  more  Turkeys  than  any  other 
district  of  other  counties.  To  one  of  these  districts  a London  dealer  goes  down  annually, 
aud  sees  to  the  slaughtering  and  packing  of  about  1800  Turkeys  the  week  before 
Christmas. 

The  Gray  Cambridge  Turkey  we  believe  to  be  the  hardiest  and  most  profitable  of  all 
the  varieties.  In  this  opinion  we  are  sustained  by  a very  excellent  authority,  John 
Fairlie,  Esq.,  of  Cheveley  Park,  near  Newmarket.  He  says — “ The  Gray  breed  is  the 
one  most  common  in  Cambridgeshire,  being  considered  hardier  than  the  others.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  cross  this  breed  with  the  White  and  the  Black  breeds  ; but  in  every 
instance  within  my  knowledge  those  attempts  have  signally  failed.  As  a proof  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Turkey,  it  may  be  remarked  that  that  county  has  for 
several  years  past  supplied  the  Royal  table  on  Christmas  day.” 
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The  greatest  weight  attained  by  our  domestic  Turkey  of  which  we  have  received 
authentic  testimony,  was  that  of  a two-year  old  cock.  Immediately  after  death  it  weighed 
32  lbs.  ; and  we  specify  the  time  of  weighing  because,  when  dead,  all  poultry  rapidly 
decrease  in  weight. 

Such  a weight  as  that,  however,  is  rarely  attained,  and  Mr.  Fairlie  is  quite  correct  in 
saying — “ Turkeys,  very  first-rate,  such  as  those  with  which  I have  obtained  prizes  at 
Birmingham  and  other  principal  shows,  weigh,  when  the  cocks  are  young,  from  20  lbs.  to 
24  lbs.,  and  the  hens  from  14  lbs.  to  15  lbs.  Cocks,  more  than  a year  old,  will  weigh  from 
24  lbs.  to  32  lbs.  These  birds  are  not  fatted  for  the  purpose,  but  enjoy  their  liberty  up 
to  the  time  of  weighing.” 

CHOICE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  BREEDING-STOCK. 

When  commencing  a yard  of  Turkeys,  as  you  will  probably  have  to  begin  with  young 
birds,  you  had  better  purchase  them  before  Christmas,  and,  indeed,  as  early  as  you  can  in 
the  autumn,  so  that  you  may  have  the  whole  flock  to  select  from.  Remember  there  are 
usually  two  broods  of  them  in  the  season,  and  be  sure  to  select  from  the  earliest.  These 
will  begin  to  lay  soonest  the  year  following,  and  almost  without  exception  are  the  strongest 
birds.  Select  those  characterized  by  the  largest  bodies  and  most  compact  form.  The 
heaviest  are  not  to  be  selected  on  that  account  alone,  for  an  excess  of  giblets  tells  greatly 
in  the  scales,  but  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  bird,  whether  for  the  table  or  for  the 
exhibition  pen.  Whether  prolificacy  or  profit  from  the  birds  be  considered,  never  keep  a 
Turkey  beyond  his  second  breeding  season.  This  is  for  reasons  requiring  no  explanation. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Fairlie  is  for  terminating  their  paternal  career  still  more  speedily,  for  he  tells 
us  emphatically  “ never  to  breed  from  a Turkey  cock  more  than  twelve  months  old,  but 
to  procure  invariably  a fresh  one  every  season.”  The  hens  may  be  kept  with  advantage 
until  they  are  four  years  old. 

Six  hens  are  quite  sufficient  to  associate  with  one  cock,  and  even  four  are  a better 
number  for  his  constant  associates.  Where  he  has  no  permanent  mate  he  will  suffice  for 
a much  larger  number  of  hens.  In  Cambridgeshire,  and  elsewhere,  the  cottagers  who 
keep  one  or  two  hen  Turkeys  do  not  possess  a male  bird,  but  take  the  hens  to  one  kept 
by  some  more  opulent  neighbour.  This  is  such  an  established  system  that  the  more 
extensive  breeders  reserve  their  best  male  birds  for  this  service,  and,  to  use  Mr.  Fairlie’s 
words,  “ following  the  example  of  Jonas  Webb  with  his  tups,  let  them  out  for  the  season 
at  more  than  their  real  value.” 

It  has  been  said  that  one  advantage  probable  to  arise  from  a cross  with  the  American 
variety  is  that  the  offspring  will  be  more  excursive  in  its  habits,  and  consequently  more 
self-supporting.  So  far  from  thinking  such  habits  advantageous,  we  think  that  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  render  them  less  roaming,  and,  indeed,  to  teach  them  to  remain 
close  at  home.  This  is  no  difficult  task,  and  we  most  unreservedly  agree  with  Mr. 
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Fairlie  in  saying  that  “ one  great  advantage  in  Turkey-keeping  is  that  a few  hens  may  he 
kept  at  no  further  cost  than  that  for  keeping  Shanghae  chickens,  and  being  so  extraor- 
dinarily tame  and  docile,  that  they  may  he  rendered  more  like  members  of  the  household 
than  of  the  poultry-yard.  The  best  Turkeys  are  those  which  spend  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  near  the  house,  and  watch  with  eagerness,  yet  patience,  for  any  offal  that  may  be 
spared  from  the  kitchen.”  The  best  of  all  modes  to  render  them  thus  domestic  is  not 
only  to  treat  them  with  gentleness,  but  to  feed  them  regularly  and  frequently  every  day 
at  the  same  place  near  the  house. 

Although  thus  domestic  in  their  habits,  yet  they  benefit  greatly  by  having  the  uncon- 
trolled run  of  an  orchard  or  field  under  grass,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abode.  As  to  any 
wider  range  over  the  corn-fields,  when  the  harvest  is  over,  we  should  prefer  the  young 
half  grown  Turkeys  alone  having  those  wider  domains,  whilst  the  parent  birds  were 
detained  nearer  home  ; for  a roaming  habit  in  the  hen  is  more  fatal  to  her  young  ones, 
even  when  of  considerable  size,  than  any  disease  to  which  they  are  liable. 

They  may  he  fed  precisely  as  we  have  recommended  for  the  full-grown  Shanghae 
fowls. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  their  roosting-place  the  perches  should  he  high  from  the 
ground,  because,  when  allowed  to  sleep  out  of  doors,  they  ascend  to  some  of  the  highest 
branches  of  the  trees.  This  is  a very  illogical  inference,  for  Shanghaes,  which  are  even 
more  incompetent  of  flight,  are  equally  prone  to  high  climbing,  yet  no  birds  are  more 
frequently  injured  by  the  force  with  which  they  come  to  the  ground  in  descending. 
Turkeys,  it  is  true,  are  good  climbers,  hut  they  are  very  bad  flyers  ; and  we  can  recom- 
mend, from  experience,  perches  quite  as  low  as  for  Shanghaes.  They,  like  all  other  fowls, 
will  get  to  the  highest  perch  if  they  can,  but  are  quite  contented  with  a low  one,  and  by 
its  use  are  preserved  from  a source  of  very  frequent  injury. 

HATCHING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTS. 

If  Turkeys  are  fed  liberally  and  have  a warm,  sheltered  situation  in  the  winter,  the 
hens  will  begin  to  lay  in  January.  They  should  at  that  season  he  fed  oftener  and  on 
more  nourishing  diet  than  at  other  periods,  for  they  are  not  scratchers,  and  must  he 
dependent  almost  entirely  upon  what  is  given  to  them. 

Their  laying  will  sometimes  be  protracted  over  a considerable  space  of  time,  as  they, 
in  some  instances,  lay  only  every  second  or  third  day.  The  number  of  eggs  they  produce 
varies  from  thirteen  to  twenty  ; and  so  soon  as  seven  or  eight  are  layed  they  should  be  put 
under  a common  hen,  as  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  the  young  ones  hatched  as  early  as 
possible, — the  earliest  being  almost  always  the  strongest  birds,  and  selling  for  the  best 
prices.  The  remainder  of  the  eggs  should  be  hatched  under  the  Turkey  hen  herself.  She 
can  cover  thirteen  eggs  without  difficulty,  or  even  fifteen  if  a large  bird ; and  if  there  are 
not  that  number  for  her  to  sit  upon,  after  she  has  been  upon  them  for  a week,  three 
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common  lien’s  eggs  may  be  added  in  the  place  of  every  two  Turkey’s  eggs  less  than  the 
desired  number.  Thus,  if  you  have  only  ten  of  these,  nine  hen’s  eggs  may  be  added,  if 
you  consider  her  capable  of  covering  sixteen  of  her  own.  The  reason  for  having  the 
Turkey’s  eggs  sat  upon  for  a week  before  the  hen’s  eggs  are  added,  is  that  the  former 
require  four  weeks  for  hatching,  and  the  latter  only  three  weeks.  Chickens  hatched  with 
the  poults  are  said  to  tutor  them  in  the  art  of  picking  up  their  food  ; but  we  consider  the 
natural  appetite  the  best  instructor.  Where  many  common  fowls  and  Turkeys  are  kept, 
it  may  be  so  managed,  that  for  the  last  week  the  Turkey’s  eggs  may  be  under  a Turkey 
hen,  which  eggs  for  the  first  three  weeks  have  been  under  a common  hen  ; and  this  is 
very  desirable,  because  the  Turkey  hen  is  pre-eminently  quiet  and  steady  as  a sitter;  and 
the  higher  temperature  which  her  greater  size  secures  to  the  eggs  invigorates  the 
chicks,  and  consequently  facilitates  their  hatching.  As  she  is  very  timid,  visits  to  her 
whilst  sitting  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  most  desirable  hatching-time  is  from  the  last  week  of  March  to  the  last  week  of 
April.  Broods  are  sometimes  hatched  by  the  end  of  February;  but  we  have  generally 
found  that  they  were  overtaken  in  growth  by  the  April  birds. 

All  the  hatching  should  be  over  in  May ; for  the  poults  hatched  after  that  month  rarely 
live,  and  are  of  little  worth  if  they  do.  It  may  be  taken  as  a general  rule  that  the  poults 
hatched  in  April  prove  the  most  thrifty  and  finest  birds,  with  the  fewest  number  of  deaths, 
and  yet  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble. 

In  some  parts  of  Essex  many  of  the  labourers’  wives  keep  one  or  two  hen  Turkeys, 
and  these  almost  invariably  have  good  broods,  which  probably  arises  from  the  extra  and 
uniform  warmth  of  the  cottage,  in  which  their  nest  is  always  placed,  and  often  in  a closet 
near  the  fire.  The  cottager  does  not  attempt  to  rear  the  poults,  but  sells  them,  when  a 
day  or  two  old,  to  farmers  or  other  rearers  of  poultry.  The  price  averages  lOd.  or  Is. 
each,  in  proportion  to  the  favourable  time  when  they  are  hatched. 

Whilst  the  hen  is  sitting,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  male  Turkey  cannot 
approach  to  disturb  her.  Some  persons  also  keep  him  away  from  the  poults  until  they 
are  about  a month  old. 

So  soon  as  the  poults  are  hatched  the  Turkey-keeper’s  real  labours  commence,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  Pea-chicks,  they  require,  during  their  extreme  youth,  more  care 
than  the  young  of  any  other  poultry. 

After  they  are  hatched,  and  all  the  egg-shells  removed,  the  poults  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  nest  until  the  following  day ; for,  like  all  other  chickens, 
they  require  nothing  but  warmth  for  twenty-four  hours  after  coming  forth  from  the  shell. 
The  next  morning  the  Turkey  hen  should  be  placed  in  a roomy  coop,  with  a floor  to  it, 
not  only  to  secure  the  poults  from  the  cold  and  dampness  of  the  earth,  but  to  facilitate 
the  moving  of  the  whole  family  under  shelter,  when  any  sudden  showers  occur  and  at 
night.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  all-important  to  secure  the  poults  from  wet  and 
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cold,  for  exposure  to  these  is  fatal  to  them  during  the  first  two  months  of  their  lives. 
The  best  situation  for  the  coop  is  just  within  the  door-way  of  an  out-house,  facing  the 
south  ; and  from  the  north  and  east,  and  indeed  all  cold,  rough  winds,  they  must  be  most 
carefully  sheltered.  The  fullest  exposure  to  the  sun,  at  all  times,  is  desirable ; but  upon 
the  occui'ence  of  wet  they  should  be  at  once  shut  up  within  the  out-house.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  the  same  shutting  up  must  take  place  at  night. 

Some  persons  cram  the  poults  for  the  first  few  days  after  hatching;  but  we  never  adopt 
this  practice.  It  is  quite  true  that  at  first  they  seem  indifferent  to  the  food ; but  they  will 
usually  pick  it,  if  offered  to  them  on  the  points  of  the  feeder’s  fingers.  From  this  they 
speedily  proceed  to  picking  it  out  of  the  trough. 

The  food  must  he  almost  exclusively  soft  or  soddened  after  the  first  month  : for  the 
first  month  it  should  consist  of  eggs  boiled  hard  and  chopped  very  fine,  mixed  with  bread 
crumbs,  bruised  hemp  seed,  and  groats,  substituting  barley-meal  and  oat-meal  in  turns  for 
the  bread  crumbs,  it  being  desirable  to  change  their  diet,  and  thus  promote  their  consump- 
tion of  food.  We  have  always  adopted  the  cottager’s  plan  of  mixing  with  their  food  the 
green  leaves  of  onions  and  nettles  chopped  very  fine;  though  many  successful  breeders  let 
the  poults  supply  themselves  with  the  green  food  they  desire  from  the  grass-field  to  which 
they  are  usually  allowed  access. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  first  two  months,  to  keep  the  mother  under  a roof, 
although  that  coop  be  moved  daily,  in  fine  weather,  into  a pasture  for  the  poults  to  forage 
for  insects  and  green  food.  This  confinement  is  necessary,  because,  unlike  the  common 
hen,  she  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  her  young  ones  requiring  rest,  and  brooding  during  the 
day.  If  left  to  roam  freely,  she  will  go  wandering  on,  in  search  of  food,  until  scarcely  a 
draggled  poult  is  left  with  strength  enough  to  follow  her.  The  range  of  a pasture  or 
grass  inclosure  of  some  kind,  if  the  Turkey  hen  is  cooped,  is  most  advantageous  to  the 
poults.  It  is  most  important  to  feed  them  frequently  and  punctually  at  fixed  hours  in  the 
day ; every  two  hours  would  not  be  too  often. 

The  most  critical  time  during  the  rearing  period  is  at  the  change  of  the  chicken- 
feathers  for  their  adult  plumage.  This  occurs  when  the  poults  are  about  three  months 
old ; and,  as  the  bare  skin  of  their  head  and  neck  begins  to  acquire  its  red  colour  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  usually  known  among  cottagers  as  “ shooting  the  red.”  If  warm,  dry 
weather  occurs  at  the  time,  the  change  takes  place  without  any  notable  sickness  or 
mortality  in  the  poults.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  is  at  a cold,  wet  time,  the  early  precautions 
to  keep  them  dry  and  warm  must  be  resumed ; and  their  food  must  be  more  generous  and 
stimulating.  A little  meat  and  fat,  shredded  fine  and  mixed  with  their  other  food,  is  at 
all  times  useful,  but  especially  at  this  period ; and  we  have  always  found  carraway  seeds, 
and  green  mustard  or  cress,  chopped  fine  and  similarly  added  to  their  diet,  very  advan- 
tageous. 

Although  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  domestic  habits  in  the  stock-birds,  the  poults, 
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when  four  months  old,  may  he  sent  into  the  fields  and  commons.  On  the  latter  they 
usually  thrive  faster  than  in  an  inclosed  district ; but  wherever  they  are  there  should  be  a 
shed  for  their  shelter  in  case  of  sudden  rain  occurring.  Of  course,  wherever  they  are, 
they  require  feeding ; this  is  best  done  before  they  leave  home  in  the  morning,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  after  they  have  returned  home  in  the  evening.  They  should  have 
some  one  to  watch  them  whilst  out  pasturing.  “ In  Cambridgeshire,”  Mr.  Fairlie 
remarks,  “ it  is  usual  to  witness  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred  together  on  the  commons, 
a boy  being  in  attendance  to  preserve  them  from  danger,  and  to  drive  them  home  carefully 
at  the  close  of  day.  At  the  commencement  of  autumn,  corn  is  given  to  them  more  freely, 
and  barley-meal  twice  a-day  until  Christmas;  they  are  then  readily  sold  at  from  lOd.  to 
Is.  per  lb.  when  dead.” 

Soon  after  they  are  two  months  old  they  should  be  taught  to  roost;  for  it  is  the  general 
observation  among  Turkey  keepers,  “ they  thrive  faster  after  they  begin  to  perch. 

Clover  fields,  where  sheep  are  feeding,  the  stubble  fields,  from  which  any  kind  of  grain, 
but  especially  barley  and  oats,  has  been  cleared,  all  form  excellent  change  of  pasturage 
for  them ; but  in  none  do  they  thrive  so  well  as  where  grass  clothes  the  soil,  and  round 
which  the  thick  hedges  afford  a plentiful  supply  of  insect  food. 

Although  we  have  mentioned  various  kinds  of  corn  and  their  meal  as  the  proper 
feeding  materials  for  Turkeys,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  exclude  roots.  Steamed 
mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  Swedish  turnips,  and  potatoes,  mashed  or  sliced  into  small 
pieces,  and  mixed  with  barley  meal  in  equal  proportions — that  is,  one  part  of  either  of 
those  roots  and  one  part  of  the  meal — forms  a most  acceptable  and  nutritious  diet 
for  them. 

The  troughs  they  are  fed  in,  and  the  water  troughs,  should  be  long  and  narrow,  and 
placed  behind  an  open  railing,  through  which  they  can  readily  thrust  their  necks.  This 
is  a good  plan  for  all  poultry,  but  more  especially  for  the  Turkey,  which,  more  than  any 
other  fowl,  is  prone  to  trampling  and  fouling  its  food.  It  also  keeps  the  poults  from 
wetting  themselves,  which  in  cold  weather  always  injures  them.  They  should  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  and  frequently  changed  water.  When  confined,  they  require 
a large  amount  of  drink. 

If  liberally  fed,  they  are  fit  for  the  poulterer  without  special  fattening.  If,  however, 
it  is  deemed  requisite  to  add  rapidly  to  .their  condition,  three  weeks’  feeding  on  barley 
meal  and  Indian  meal,  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  and  moistened  with  milk,  will  effect 
the  necessary  improvement.  If  milk  be  scarce,  water  will  answer  nearly  as  well.  They 
should  not  be  closely  confined,  and  should  have  a little  green  food  daily. 

It  must  not  be  hoped  to  have  Turkeys  of  only  one  year  old  weighing  20  lbs.  and 
upwards  when  ready  for  market.  Birds  of  such  extra  size  are  two  years  old  or  upwards, 
during  which  age  they  are  usually  spoken  of  in  Norfolk  as  “ Stags.” 

Cramming  is  a totally  unnecessary  cruelty  ; and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  when  once 
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they  are  in  good  condition  they  had  better  be  killed ; for  they  are  apt  to  decline  in 
weight  as  well  as  to  increase. 

DISEASES. 

The  diseases  of  their  poult-hood  are  Gapes,  Diarrhoea,  and  Cramp ; but  we  shall 
postpone  the  consideration  of  all  hut  the  last-named  to  a separate  chapter  on  Poultry 

Diseases. 

The  Cramp,  like  all  other  diseases,  is  more  easily  avoided  than  cured;  and  it  may  be 
so  avoided  usually  by  a careful  attention  to  diet,  and  securing  the  poults  from  cold 
and  wet. 

We  have  already  dwelt  fully  upon  all  these  points,  and  we  will  only  add  here  the 
expression  of  our  conviction  that  the  healthiest  diet  is  one  including  a portion  of  green 
food.  So  far  is  this  from  provoking  Diarrhoea,  that  we  are  quite  sure  that  a moderate 
amount  of  such  green  food  has  a tendency  to  guard  the  birds  from  that  weakening  disease. 
We  have  already  mentioned  several  plants  which  we  mix  among  our  Turkeys’  food,  and 
we  would  add  to  them  lettuce,  cleavers,  or  goose-grass,  and  cabbage  leaves. 

If  cramp  does  occur  to  a poult,  let  no  time  be  lost  in  placing  it  in  a very  warm  and 
dry  place.  A flannel  wrapper,  in  a basket  near  the  fire,  is  no  had  hospital-ward  for 
the  patient.  Two  drops  of  laudanum  in  a small  teaspoonful  of  gin  usually  are  quite 
efficacious  in  allaying  the  spasms;  and  a teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  afterwards  completes 
the  cure.  This  always  presupposes  that  it  is  a recent  case;  for  if  it  has  been  long 
neglected,  recovery  is  rare.  Before  giving  any  medicine,  we  wait  to  see  if  the  increased 
warmth  and  dryness  prevent  the  return  of  the  cramp;  for  we  adopt  it  as  a rule  never 
to  administer  medicine  to  poultry  of  any  kind,  until  we  have  ascertained  the  effects  of 
more  heat  and  less  damp. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  GUINEA  FOWL. 

This  is  the  Numidia  Meleagris  of  ornithologists,  which  received  the  above  English  name 
on  account  of  its  being  brought  to  Europe  from  the  Guinea  Coast  of  Africa ; hut  it  is  also 
known  among  us  as  the  Pearl  Hen — a name  allusive  to  the  white  spots  most  commonly 
characterising  its  plumage ; and  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  it  called  the  Pintado,  which  is 
its  Spanish  designation  ; and  the  Oallina,  which  is  the  first  of  its  names  ( Gallina  di 
Numidia ) among  the  Italians. 

HISTORY. 

There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  descriptions  given  by  Columella  and  Varro,  that  the 
Guinea  Fowl  was  reared  on  the  farms  of  the  Romans  as  early  as  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  that  it  was  first  made  known  to  them  during  their  wars  in  Africa. 
“The  African  hen,”  says  Columella,  “ which  most  persons  call  the  Numidian,  bears  upon 
her  head  a bright  red  helmet  and  crest.”  It  is  probable  that  with  other  luxuries  they 
may  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  the  legions  stationed  here  subsequently  to 
the  invasion  by  Caesar ; but  whether  this  were  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  bred 
here  by  the  monks  in -the  13th  century,  for  they  are  spoken  of  as  African  Birds  (Aves 
Africaner)  in  the  year  1277.  (Beckman’s  Hist,  of  Inventions,  ii.  372.b.) 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  but  few  poultry  keepers  have  patronized  them ; 
and  wherever  they  are  found  as  inmates  of  the  poultry-yard,  their  owners  seem  to  speak 
of  them  in  the  spirit  of  ignorance  which  actuated  Barnaby  Googe,  when  he  mentioned 
them  some  three  centuries  ago  as  “ the  outlandish  birds  called  Ginny  cocks.”  This 
neglect  we  consider  very  undeserved,  for  they  are  prolific  layers  of  excellent  eggs ; and  as 
table  birds,  are  generally  welcomed  at  the  season  when  the  supply  of  game  has  ceased 
in  early  spring.  As  they  command  a good  price  in  the  market,  and  are  scarcely 
more  difficult  to  rear  than  Turkeys,  we  hope  to  see  them  more  frequently  bred  than  at 
present. 

We  have  heard  complaints  of  the  large  proportion  of  “ bad,”  that  is,  unfertile  eggs 
which  are  layed  by  them ; but  this  occurs  only  because  those  who  keep  them  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  they  pair  like  our  domestic  pigeons,  and  that  very  rarely  indeed 
does  the  male  bird  prove  unfaithful  to  his  mate.  This  is  no  drawback  upon  their  being 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  profit,  since  the  male  of  the  second  year  is  excellent  as  a table 
bird,  and  should  be  slaughtered  early  in  the  spring,  to  make  way  for  a youthful 
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Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  have  these  breeds  wild  in  this  country.  In  the 
north  and  in  Ireland  they  all  perished  during  the  winter;  and  in  the  south  of  England 
we  have  been  told  of  an  instance  where  they  were  obliged  to  be  destroyed,  to  prevent 
the  entire  driving  away  of  all  other  feathered  game,  which  they  were  rapidly  effecting. 
In  Jamaica,  and  other  warm  climates,  we  are  informed  that  they  have  become  quite  wild, 
and  do  much  injury  to  the  crops. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  beak  is  short,  stout,  slightly  curved,  and  whitish,  having  a warted,  bluish  red 
membrane  at  its  base  ; wattles  fleshy  and  scarlet ; eye  black,  prominent,  and  bright  ; 
eye-brow  very  distinctly  marked  and  arched  ; head  and  neck  covered  with  downy  feathers, 
like  those  of  the  Silk  Fowl;  forehead  surmounted  by  a long  casque;  tail  short,  and 
bending  inwards,  as  in  the  Quail  and  Partridge ; legs  blue,  with  a tinge  in  places  of  flesh 
colour.  Plumage  gray  or  leaden,  spangled  with  white  spots  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a pea  to  infinite  minuteness.  The  weight  of  the  male  very  slightly  exceeds  that  of  the 
hen ; and,  indeed,  we  have  known  hens  outweigh  the  cocks  of  the  same  brood.  The 
weight  varies  from  3 lbs.  to  4g-  lbs. 

There  are  several  varieties,  so  far  as  the  colour  of  their  plumage  is  concerned. 

There  is  the  Netted  Guinea  Foivl,  in  which  the  ground  colour  of  the  feathers  is  white, 
and  their  spottings  are  black,  giving  the  birds,  when  viewed  from  a short  distance,  the 
appearance  of  being  covered  with  net-work. 

The  Self-coloured  Guinea  Fowl  is  of  hut  one  colour  on  the  hackle  and  hack — that 
colour  being  the  usual  leaden- gray,  and  entirely  without  white  spots  on  those  parts. 

The  White  Guinea  Fowl  has  its  feathers  and  the  skin  of  the  head  all  white.  The 
legs  are  yellowish.  Never  having  kept  this  variety,  we  can  only  report  from  those  who 
have  that  they  are  not  more  tender  than  the  darker  breeds. 

The  Pied  Guinea  Fowl  has  some  parts  of  its  plumage  of  the  usual  colour,  and  the 
other  parts  white ; the  latter  generally  prevailing  on  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly. 

Hybrids  between  the  Guinea  Fowl  and  Common  Fowl  are  said  to  occur.  About 
three  years  since,  a couple  of  these  monsters  were  alleged  to  be  in  the  aviary  of 
the  London  Zoological  Society.  Others  are  described  by  Dr.  Morton  in  the  nine- 
teenth volume  of  the  “ Annals  of  Natural  History.”  In  every  instance  they  are 
barren,  and  their  sex  doubtful. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  BREEDING  STOCK. 

Remember  that  whatever  number  of  Guinea  Fowls  are  kept,  there  must  be  an  equal 
number  of  each  sex ; for,  as  we  have  already  stated,  they  pair  like  the  Pigeon  and  the 
Partridge. 
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If  any  disparity  of  sexes  occurred,  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  one  or  two  super- 
numerary males ; for  although  this  might  induce  a few  duels,  yet  these  are  less  occasions 
of  loss  to  the  owner  than  sitting  hens  upon  the  unfertilized  eggs  of  the  unpaired  Guinea 
hens. 

The  desirability  of  having  the  males  and  hens  in  similar  numbers  renders  the  inquiry 
important  how  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  There  is  but  one  unerring  cha- 
racteristic, and  that  is,  that  the  hen  only  utters  the  well-known  cry,  or  clamour,  of 
“ Come-back.”  The  note,  or  wail,  for  it  is  mournful,  of  the  male  bird  is  totally  different; 
he  has  somewhat  larger  wattles  than  his  mate,  and  runs  on  tiptoe  with  a mincing  gait, 
which  the  hen  never  imitates ; but  her  “ Come-back”  cry  is  the  only  unmistakeable  mark 
of  distinction. 

It  is  almost  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  establish  a yard  of  Guinea  Fowls  by  purchasing 
full-grown  birds.  Naturally  wild  and  timid,  no  sooner  are  they  turned  down  in  the 
place  they  are  wished  to  adopt  as  their  new  abode,  than  they  seize  the  first  opportunity 
to  be  off,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  regain  their  old  home.  In  most  instances  they  are  thus 
lost,  or,  if  retained,  are  not  productive  the  first  season,  and  ever  afterwards  are  shy  and 
unsubdued  even  by  the  kindest  treatment.  Such  are  the  usual  consequences,  and  the 
exceptions  are  very  rare. 

The  best  course  to  pursue,  for  obtaining  a stock  of  Guinea  Fowls,  is  to  obtain  some 
eggs  from  two  or  three  different  yards,  and  thus  reduce  the  chance  of  breeding  in-and-in. 
A more  decided  mode  would  be  to  place  the  eggs  from  different  yards  under  separate  hens, 
and  to  keep  the  broods  apart,  until  the  sex  of  each  could  be  determined,  and  then  to 
couple  them. 

Guinea  Fowls  thus  reared  become  attached  to  the  place,  and,  if  regularly  fed  at  stated 
times,  and  one  of  those  times  evening,  just  before  roosting  time,  they  will  then  return 
punctually,  like  other  domestic  fowls,  though,  unlike  these,  they  may  take  wide  ranges 
during  the  daytime.  This  habitual  return,  as  evening  approaches,  is  essential  to  their 
preservation ; for  although  in  summer  they  would  thrive  well  roosting  at  night  in  trees, 
yet  in  winter  they  would  be  killed  by  the  severe  reduction  of  temperature. 

When  fed  at  night,  they  should  be  watched,  and  gently  urged  into  the  Fowl  House, 
and  they  will  there  amicably  roost  with  its  other  tenants,  although  we  prefer  giving,  both 
to  the  Guinea  Fowls  and  Turkeys,  each  a separate  sleeping  compartment.  Their  roosts 
need  not  be  so  near  the  ground  as  those  for  other  poultry,  because  they  are  their 
superiors  in  flying ; but  there  is  no  advantage  in  placing  them  far  from  the  floor,  except, 
if  warmly  roofed,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  house  is  the  warmest.  If  the  house  is  a 
warm  one,  which  it  should  be,  especially  for  Guinea  Fowls,  this  reason  for  elevated 
roosting  does  not  require  consideration ; and  we  can  bear  testimony  unreserved  that  low 
perching  is  preferable  for  all  fowls. 

With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  Guinea  Fowls,  it  need  differ  nothing  from  that  we  have 
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particularized  so  fully  for  the  Shanghaes.  We  may  add,  however^tliat  more  animal  food 
may  be  given  them,  especially  in  the  winter,  and  that  they  are  particularly  fond,  at  least 
ours  were,  of  buckwheat  or  hrank. 

They  are  very  prolific  layers,  and  very  uncontrollable  in  the  selection  of  their  nests. 
By  this  propensity  they  occasion  some  inconvenience ; but  it  has  been  aptly  asked — 
“ What  does  it  matter  whether  you  get  one  egg  a day,  or  seven  at  the  end  of  the  week  ? 
Besides,  nest- hunting  is  good  fun  for  the  children,  and  sometimes  for  the  master  and 
mistress.” 

The  hen  usually  selects  the  dry  bank,  and  behind  some  dense  bush  of  a hedge-row, 
as  the  place  for  her  nest ; and  when  once  the  eggs  are  taken  from  it,  she  never,  in  our 
experience,  was  ever  known  to  lay  in  the  same  nest  again.  To  prevent  this  desertion, 
and  yet  to  obtain  the  eggs  for  use,  it  is  a good  plan  to  have  a dozen  or  two  of  addled 
Shanghae  eggs  blown  and  filled  with  sand,  as  directed  for  making  nest  eggs,  and  to 
substitute  one  of  these  for  each  Guinea  Fowl  egg  as  it  is  taken  from  the  nest.  We 
mention  the  Shanghae’s  eggs  for  this  purpose,  because  the  bufi-coloured  eggs  resemble 
those  of  the  Guinea  Fowl. 

When  a Guinea  hen’s  nest  cannot  be  discovered,  it  is  a good  plan  to  watch  her  and 
her  mate,  and  if  he  is  found  alone  it  is  tolerable  evidence  that  her  nest  is  not  far  off  from 
him ; and  it  is  reduced  to  certainty  if  he  becomes  anxious  and  clamorous  when  any  one 
approaches.  In  some  instances  the  hen  sits  upon  her  eggs  thus  deposited,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  she  usually  brings  off  a very  large  brood.  We  knew  one  instance  of  twenty 
chicks  being  thus  produced,  but  Mr.  Dixon  heard  of  as  many  as  thirty-two  ; and  in  one 
instance  he  knew  of  twenty- two  being  reared. 

Twenty-eight  days  is  the  usual  time  required  for  hatching ; but  one  or  two  days  more 
frequently  elapse  before  the  whole  have  emerged  from  the  shell.  During  the  incubating 
time  the  hen  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible;  but  so  soon  as  hatching  is  com- 
pleted, both  she  and  her  progeny  should  be  immediately  transferred  to  a coop,  for  the 
young  ones,  like  those  of  the  Partridge,  are  at  once  capable  of  travelling ; and,  as  she  has 
no  maternal  discretion,  she  would,  if  at  liberty,  speedily  kill  them  by  excess  of  exercise. 

The  best  mode  of  hatching  Guinea  Fowls’  eggs  is  to  place  them  under  either  a Game 
or  a Bantam,  for  these  are  the  best  of  mothers.  Seven  eggs  under  the  latter,  or  thirteen 
under  the  former,  will  be  a sufficient  allotment. 

GUINEA  CHICKENS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 

Of  all  the  tenants  of  our  poultry-yard  none  produce  chickens  so  pretty,  when  first 
hatched,  as  the  Guinea  Fowl.  Their  red  beaks  and  legs,  their  zebra-striped  down,  and 
their  extreme  sprightliness,  render  them  most  peculiarly  attractive.  We  thus  speak  of  the 
chicks  of  the  usual  gray-plumed  Guinea  Fowl.  The  chicks  of  the  pied  variety  are  simi- 
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larly  marked,  but  those  of  the  white  variety  are  white,  or  partly  tinted  with  the  palest 
straw  colour.* 

The  chicks  require  feeding  as  soon  as  they  are  dried  after  escaping  from  the  shell,  and 
should  never  he  without  a supply  of  food  afterwards  until  they  are  of  a size  permitting 
them  to  have  their  liberty. 

Under  a shed  in  a warm  corner  of  the  garden,  with  a southern  aspect,  is  the  best 
place  for  the  coop  under  which  the  mother  is  to  he  confined ; for  cold  winds  and  rain 
are  very  destructive  to  them.  In  the  garden,  the  chicks  find  that  large  amount  of 
insect  food  which  is  so  promotive  of  their  growth  and  health.  In  addition,  they  should 
have  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  chopped  very  small,  mixed  with  Indian  meal,  oatmeal,  and 
barley-meal — all  separately,  and  on  different  days,  for  the  sake  of  change  of  diet. 
Change  of  food  is  one  great  means  of  promoting  the  health  and  growth  of  all  poultry ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Guinea  chicks,  it  is  especially  desirable,  as  well  as  that  they  should 
have  a constant  supply.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state,  that  once  an  hour  during  the 
day  is  not  too  often  for  the  keeper  to  replenish  their  trough  with  a little  fresh  food. 
If  they  are  kept  without  food  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  consequence  is  usually  their 
death.  The  cause  of  such  mortality  it  seems  difficult  to  assign,  even  when  due 

consideration  is  given  to  their  rapid  growth,  speedy  feathering,  and  most  excellent 
digestive  powers.  However,  so  it  is  ; and  therefore  we  reiterate  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  chicks  liberally  and  constantly  supplied  with  suitable  food.  If  their 

appetite  fails  from  any  cause,  the  close  of  life  in  them  is  more  speedy  than  in  any 
other  fowl. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  and  they  have  been  hatched 
under  a Game  or  Bantam  hen,  she  may  he  allowed  to  range  with  them,  and  their 

food  may  then  be  the  same  as  for  other  chickens.  They  will  not  thrive  upon  the 

larger  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  wheat  and  barley,  until  they  are  half-grown. 
Remember,  at  all  times  of  their  chickenhood,  to  feed  them  regularly,  and  in  one 
appointed  place ; because,  as  stated  already,  it  is  of  great  importance,  to  avoid  trouble 
in  their  future  management,  to  teach  them  to  assemble  in  the  poultry-yard  quietly  and 
regularly. 

When  the  time  arrives  that  they  no  longer  require  their  mother’s,  or  foster- 
mother’s  care,  they  separate  themselves  from  the  other  poultry,  and  company  so 
markedly  together,  that  the  flock  they  form  has  very  appropriately  been  named, 
“ a pack  of  Guinea  Fowls."  They  merit  the  name,  for  they  seem  always  unanimous  in 
their  avocations,  whether  it  he  in  hunting  for  insects,  grazing,  or  clamouring,  if  disturbed. 

* It  would  be  a yery  useful  as  well  as  an  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain  and  describe,  from  actual  observation, 
the  colour  and  markings  of  each  variety  of  poultry  when  first  hatched.  The  above  facts,  and  that  of  the  Gray 
Dorking’s  chicks  always  having  three  brown  stripes  down  the  back,  the  centre  one  being  the  broadest,  are  something 
towards  such  knowledge.  Then,  again,  whilst  speaking  of  colour,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  we  notice  the  darkest 
Shanghae  chicks  usually  come  from  the  whitest  eggs. 
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About  the  end  of  April,  and  during  the  -whole  of  May,  is  the  best  time  for  placing 
their  eggs  under  a hen. 

As  a table  bird,  they  are  in  season  during  February,  and  until  the  end  of  May. 
They  should  be  considered  as  game,  and  hung  for  some  days  before  they  are  dressed. 
Guinea  Fowls  are  useful  additions  to  our  bill  of  fare,  when  game  becomes  prohibited 
by  law ; and  thus  they  are  certainly  termed  “ in  season  ” after  January  has 
passed ; but  the  bird  is  really  at  its  best  before  Christmas ; for  after  that  it 
is  apt  to  become  hard,  and  poulterers  endeavour  to  remedy  this  by  larding  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  PEAFOWL. 

HISTORY. 

The  Crested,  or  Common  Peafowl  ( Pavo  cristatus),  has  been  known  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  historians  extant.  It  was  brought  to  Solomon  in  the  same  ships  which 
conveyed  his  gold  and  silver  from  Tarshish  (1  Kings,  x.,  22)  ; that  is,  from  beyond  seas. 
In  this  instance,  probably,  the  traffic  was  with  India,  of  which  the  bird  is  a native. 
Aristophanes  calls  them  “ Persian  Peacocks,”  and  Suidas  speaks  of  them  as  Indian 
birds ; but  this  proves  no  more  than  that  the  Greeks  obtained  them  from  Persia  and 
India.  By  the  Romans  they  were  bred  as  part  of  their  domestic  poultry ; and  it  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  truth  when  we  say,  that  the  very  full  directions  for  their  manage- 
ment given  by  Columella  ( Book  viii.,  cap.  11),  is  in  almost  every  particular  the  same  as 
that  now  pursued  by  the  most  judicious  poultry-keeper.  Varro  tells  us  that  Quintus 
Hortensius  first  indulged  in  the  costly  luxury  of  introducing  them  upon  table,  and  adds 
various  particulars  relative  to  the  vast  prices  realized  by  the  sale  both  of  the  birds  and 
their  eggs. 

From  the  Romans  they  were  diffused  over  the  chief  portions  of  Europe.  They  were 
well  known  here  in  very  early  times.  In  1254,  King  Henry  the  Third  offered  a Peacock 
as  a prize  to  the  young  Londoner  most  successful  in  running  at  the  Quintain.  This  is 
one  of  many  instances,  showing  that  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  considered  a very 
“ dainty  dish  ; ” and  any  splendid  banquet  would  have  been  considered  as  deficient  of  its 
most  accustomed  luxury  if  without  a Peacock,  as  a dinner  in  India  is  if  without  a Turkey. 
It  was  roasted ; then  garnished  with  its  finest  feathers,  and  brought  to  table  in  the  most 
costly  dish  of  the  household.  This  was  called  “ Pecok  enhakyll,”  being  sewed  up  in  the 
skin  after  being  roasted,  its  comb  gilt,  and  served  in  the  last  course. 

Since  those  days  it  has  become  a still  greater  rarity,  not  because  enhanced  in  price, 
or  in  favour  with  gourmands,  but  because  it  is  rarely  met  with,  and  the  public  have  been 
induced  to  believe  that  it  is  inferior  as  a viand  to  the  Turkey.  From  this  opinion  we 
differ  ; and  we  think  that  few  of  our  readers  would  vote  against  us  if  they  once  partook  of 
a young  Peafowl.  The  neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen,  we  believe,  is  attributable,  in 
truth,  to  their  being  very  destructive  to  both  farm  and  garden  crops,  and  to  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  chicks  are  reared. 

Our  name  for  this  bird  seems  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the  Germans,  who  call  it 
Pfau ; and  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  European  names,  seem  traceable  corruptions  of  the 
Latin  name  Pavo. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

The  Italians  ascribe  to  the  Peacock  the  plumage  of  an  angel,  the  voice  of  a devil,  and 
the  appetite  of  a thief — attributes  -which  have  some  foundation  in  truth. 

The  beak  is  rather  stout,  curved  at  the  point,  and  smooth  at  the  base ; cheeks 
partially  naked,  and,  where  naked,  the  skin  is  wrinkled  and  bluish  white ; eye  dark, 
prominent,  and  sparkling;  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a crest,  or  aigrette,  composed  of 
twenty-four  feathers,  having  hare  shafts,  but  crowned  with  tips  of  green  and  gold ; the 
head,  neck,  and  breast,  are  deep  blue,  hut  iridescent  with  tints  of  the  same  green  and 
gold;  the  wings  are  reddish  brown,  the  chief  of  the  quills  being  marked  with  black  and 
green ; the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  black,  with  shades  of  green. 

The  above  description  is  in  some  degree  applicable  to  both  the  male  and  female ; but 
the  colours  of  the  latter  are  more  sombre  than  in  her  mate,  having,  as  it  were,  a light 
gray  shade  thrown  over  the  tints,  whose  splendid  superiority  arises  mainly  from  what  is 
usually  known  as  his  tail.  The  more  proper  name  for  it  is  his  train ; for  Gilbert  White 
is  qtfite  correct  in  observing,  “ The  trains  of  these  magnificent  birds  appear  by  no  means 
to  be  their  tails ; those  long  feathers  growing  not  from  the  uropygium,  but  all  up  their 
backs.  A range  of  short,  brown,  stiff  feathers,  about  six  inches  long,  fixed  in  the 
uropygium,  is  the  real  tail,  and  serves  as  a fulcrum  to  prop  the  train,  which  is  long  and 
top-heavy  when  set  on  end.  When  the  train  is  up,  nothing  appears  of  the  bird  before 
except  the  head  and  neck ; but  this  would  not  be  the  case  were  those  long  feathers  fixed 
only  in  the  rump,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Turkey  cock,  when  in  a strutting  attitude. 
By  a strong  muscular  vibration,  Peacocks  can  make  the  shafts  of  their  long  feathers 
clatter  like  the  swords  of  a sword-dancer;  they  then  trample  very  quickly  with  their  feet, 
and  run  backwards  towards  the  females.” 

The  Japan  Peafowl  is  an  introduction  of  recent  years  : by  some,  however,  it  has  been 
considered  as  merely  an  accidental  variety.  The  male  bird  is  considerably  darker,  while 
the  female  is  proportion  ably  lighter  than  in  the  common  sort ; the  crest,  too,  is  of 
larger  size. 

As  in  the  Guinea  Fowl,  there  is  a pied  variety,  in  which  the  under  part  of  the  neck, 
breast,  and  body,  are  white ; and  there  is  an  entirely  white  variety.  In  the  latter,  the 
eyes  of  the  train  are  faintly  pencilled  upon  its  feathers.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Common 
Fowl,  an  old  hen  occasionally  becomes  barren,  and  assumes  much  of  the  male  attire. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  BREEDING  STOCK. 

Nearly  all  that  we  have  stated  under  this  head  relative  to  the  feeding  the  Turkey  is 
applicable  to  the  Peafowl,  and  we  have  but  few  additional  notes  to  offer. 

One  male  may  have  a harem  of  three  or  four  hens,  and  whether  they  be  thus 
numerous,  or  only  one,  he  is  equally  selfish  in  his  conduct.  Too  often  he  is  not  only 
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neglectful  of  his  mate,  hut  murderous  in  his  treatment  of  his  offspring  : however,  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  although  sufficiently  so  to  render  it  prudent  to  keep  them  out  of  his 
reach  until  they  are  capable  of  protecting  themselves  by  flight.  Both  Peacocks  and 
Peahens  are  wholesale  assassins  occasionally  of  the  young  of  other  poultry ; but  even 
this  propensity  is  not  universal,  for  we  have  known  them  to  associate  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  a poultry-yard  in  perfect  peace. 

Sir  Robert  Heron  hears  similar  testimony;  for  he  says — “For  many  years  I have 
attended  to  the  habits  of  Peafowl,  and  I find  the  individuals  to  differ  as  much  in  temper 
as  do  human  beings.  Some  are  willing  to  take  care  of  the  young  ones  of  others,  whilst 
some  have  pursued  and  killed  them,  and  this  whether  they  had  a brood  of  their  own  or 
not.  Some  cocks  have  assisted  in  the  care  of  the  young  ones,  whilst  others  have 
attacked  them.” 

If  treated  gently,  and  fed  regularly,  they  may  be  rendered  very  domestic,  and  will  not 
wander  far  from  the  house,  the  male  birds  always  being  most  confiding. 

It  is  a common  opinion  that  the  hen  does  not  lay  until  she  is  three  years  old ; hut 
this  is  an  error.  We  have  never  known  an  instance  where  she  did  not  lay  when  two  years 
old.  Sir  Robert  Heron’s  experience  shows  even  that  they  breed  still  earlier ; for  he  says — 
“ An  early  hen  frequently  has  a brood  the  next  year.  Age  makes  no  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  brood.  I have  had  six  from  a hen  a year  old,  and  one  from  an  old  hen.” 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  confine  them  at  all  to  a roost-house  ; and  they  thrive  best 
if  allowed  to  perch  among  the  branches  of  trees.  If  there  are  lofty  ones  near  the  house, 
they  usually  adopt  them  as  the  place  of  their  nightly  rest,  selecting  in  winter  those  which 
are  evergreen. 

On  the  ground,  beneath  some  low-spreading  branch  of  the  latter,  the  Peahen  very 
commonly  deposits  her  eggs,  with  scarcely  the  rough  nest-lining  of  a few  leaves  and 
weeds.  The  number  of  her  eggs  varies  from  four  to  seven,  and,  for  hatching  them, 
it  requires  the  hen  to  sit  upon  them  about  twenty-eight  days.  The  egg-shell  is  a 
yellowish  white,  sometimes  slightly  speckled,  and  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  Turkey. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  PEA  CHICKS. 

The  chicks  are  even  more  tender  than  those  of  the  Guinea  Fowl,  and  therefore 
require  all  the  care  to  preserve  them  from  cold  and  wet  which  we  have  directed  for 
them.  They  also  require  the  same  food  and  the  same  assiduous  care  in  feeding. 

The  Turkey  or  Peahen  that  has  hatched  them  should  he  kept  under  the  coop  until 
the  chicks  are  about  six  weeks  old,  after  which,  if  fine  weather,  she  may  be  allowed  to 
range  with  them. 

When  full-grown,  and  ranging  together,  they  are  aptly  described  as  “ a muster  of 
Peafowl.”  They  are  woful  ravagers  of  the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden ; and  in  the  fields, 
make  forays  upon  barley  in  preference  to  any  other  grain. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  DOMESTIC  GOOSE. 

Where  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  descent  of  the  Domestic  Goose  from  the  Gray-legged 
Goose  (Anser  ferus) , a triple  alliance  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  to  which  the  White- 
fronted  Goose  (A.  Albifrons)  and  the  Bean  Goose  (A.  segetum)  are  supposed  to  have 
contributed,  in  concert  with  A.  ferus.  To  these,  again,  Mr.  Nolan  would  add  a fourth 
partner  in  the  Pink-footed  Goose  (A.  phcenicopus) . From  the  intermixture  of  these  four 
species  we  are  told  that  the  domestic  bird  of  our  farm-yards  has  probably  been  produced. 
But  surely,  as  such  a combination  is  hardly  consistent  with  what  we  observe  in  other 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  may  be  permitted  to  question  the  correctness  of  this 
hypothesis  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  a race  of  birds  possessing  so  many  features  of 
a common  type. 

The  “Gray-lag” — a manifest  corruption  of  the  “Gray-legged”  Goose — approaches 
nearer  to  the  domestic  bird  than  any  of  the  others  above-mentioned ; and  if  we  are 
limited  to  any  one  of  the  wild  birds  of  this  genus  now  known  to  us,  in  our  inquiries  for 
the  probable  ancestor  of  the  popular  favourite  at  Michaelmas  banquets,  it  is  to  this  species 
that,  in  our  opinion,  the  honours  should  be  assigned. 

Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  most  valuable  work  on  British  Birds,  mentions  the  following 
instance  in  strong  corroboration  of  this  relationship  : — 

“ The  Zoological  Society  of  London,  possessing  a pinioned  wild  gray-legged  gander, 
which  had  never  associated  with  either  Bean  Goose  or  White-fronted  Goose,  though  both 
were  kept  on  the  same  water  with  him,  a Domestic  Goose,  selected  in  the  London  market 
from  the  circumstance  of  her  exhibiting  in  her  plumage  the  marks  which  belong  to  and 
distinguish  the  true  Gray-legged  species,  was  this  season  (1841)  brought  and  put  down 
to  him.  The  pair  were  confined  together  for  a few  days,  became  immediately  very  good 
friends,  and  a sitting  of  eight  eggs  was  the  consequence.” 

Mr.  Yarrell  has  most  kindly  sent  us  the  following  particulars  of  this  union : — 

“These  eggs  were  hatched,  and  the  young  proved  prolific.  Some  were  hatched  in 
two  following  seasons,  and  some  of  their  descendants  still  remain  at  the  gardens.  Eight 
young  ones  were  hatched  out  from  eleven  eggs  of  the  first  cross,  and  seven  young  ones 
in  the  next  season  from  ten  eggs ; but  from  some  cause  the  young  Geese  derived  from  the 
first  pair  of  birds  do  not  now  produce  large  broods  ; the  number  of  eggs  laid  has  been,  in 
two  instances,  only  six,  and  in  three  instances  only  five.  Some  farmers,  who  received 
specimens  of  these  Geese,  declined  to  continue  keeping  them  as  stock,  because  they 
produced  such  small  broods, — in  some  instances  only  four.” 
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This  reduction  of  the  number  of  eggs  seems  to  us  consistent  both  with  the  infusion  of 
the  wild  blood  and  the  continued  collateral  alliances.  But  this  falling  off  from  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  tame  goose,  we  imagine,  would  after  a time  be  regained ; and  again,  as 
in  such  cases  an  argument  is  often  drawn  against  the  probability  of  Anser  ferus  being  the 
stock  from  whence  proceeded  our  domesticated  bird,  from  the  reduced  size  of  the  young, 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that,  in  many  of  those  instances  where  this  objection  has  been 
raised,  proof  is  wholly  wanting  to  show  that  the  Gray-legged  Goose  has  been  the  wild 
parent;  while,  from  the  comparative  scarcity  of  that  bird,, and  the  abundance  in  which 
specimens  of  the  Bean  Goose  may  be  obtained,  the  latter,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
has  often  been  the  bird  alluded  to  under  the  common  name  of  the  “ Wild  Goose.” 

If  this  be  so,  loss  of  size  in  such  hybrids  will  be  readily  understood  by  any  one  con- 
versant with  the  great  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  two  wild  species. 

“ I have  stated,”  continues  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  the  letter  already  referred  to,  “ in  the 
* History  of  British  Birds,’  my  reasons  for  believing  that  A.  Albifrons,  with  its  white  nail 
at  the  end  of  the  beak,  and  its  white  forehead,  has  had  some  share  in  our  present  domes- 
ticated Geese ; but  I never  remember  to  have  seen  among  the  latter  a Goose  with  a dark 
coloured  nail  like  that  of  the  Bean  or  Pink-footed  Geese.” 

A single  instance  goes  but  a little  way  in  proof  of  any  fact  in  natural  history,  but  in 
this  case  the  evidence  has  a twofold  bearing  in  favour  of  our  views,  as  not  merely  showing 
the  readiness  of  the  wild  bird  to  consort  with  the  domestic  partner  thus  selected  for  him, 
but  his  previous  rejection  of  the  alliance  that  might  have  been  contracted  with  either  the 
Bean  Goose  or  the  White-fronted  Goose,  his  companions  in  captivity. 

The  general  tone  of  the  plumage,  and  the  figure  of  the  Anser  ferus  are  closely 
repeated  in  many  specimens  of  the  gray  domesticated  bird : the  variations  that  occur  not 
passing  beyond  the  limits  that  the  control  of  man  would  probably  occasion.  Thus  the 
pale  colour  of  the  wild  bird’s  legs  and  feet,  which  gives  it  its  distinctive  name,  is  changed 
to  a brighter  hue  in  the  tame  bird ; but,  to  account  for  such  an  alteration,  it  will  hardly 
be  considered  necessary  to  refer  to  the  intervention  of  the  pink-footed  race. 

Mr.  Selby,  in  his  “ Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology,”  thus  expresses  himself : — 
“ It  is  generally  admitted  that  our  race  of  Domestic  Geese  has  originally  sprung  from  this 
species,  and  however  altered  they  may  now  appear  in  bulk,  colour,  or  habits,  the  essential 
characters  remain  the  same ; no  disinclination  to  breed  with  each  other  is  evinced  between 
them,  and  the  offspring  of  wild  and  domesticated  birds  are  as  prolific  as  their  mutual 
parents.”  Mr.  Selby  is  speaking  of  the  Gray-legged  Goose,  which  he  calls  Anser  palustris. 

Since  to  many  of  our  readers  the  occurrence  of  a winter  of  unusual  severity  affords  the 
only  chance  of  examining  specimens  of  the  different  birds  that  are  too  generally  huddled 
together  under  the  term  “Wild  Geese,’-  a short  reference  to  the  different  characteristics 
of  the  species  we  have  alluded  to  may  serve  a useful  purpose  in  forming  an  opinion  on 
“ anserine  ” genealogy,  and  introducing  us  to  the  more  peculiar  subjects  of  our  present 
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inquiries.  The  accurate  description  of  the  characteristics  and  form  of  the  British  Wild 
Geese  contained  in  the  volumes  of  Messrs.  Selby  and  Yarrell,  have  been  taken  as  the 
groundwork  of  our  present  brief  account. 

The  Gray-legged  Goose  * has  of  late  years  become  a rare  bird,  modern  agricul- 
tural improvements  having  expelled  it  from  its  former  haunts  on  the  marshes  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  England.  Naturalists  tell  us  that  they  are  found  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland;  but  their  principal  abode  would  seem  to  be  in  the  northern  districts  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  though  they  appear  to  shun  the  colder  regions  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  that  are 
tenanted  by  the  Canadian  Goose. 

The  bill  is  pale  flesh-coloured  yellow,  somewhat  lighter  than  the  legs  ; the  nail,  at  its 
extremity,  being  white.  The  neck  and  back  are  ash-gray ; wings,  a light  brown,  the 
edges  of  the  feathers  running  into  a lighter  tint,  while  the  lesser  wing-coverts  are  of  bluish 
gray,  in  contrast  to  the  darker  hue  of  the  wing  generally,  a peculiarity  that  often  serves 
to  distinguish  this  species  in  both  adult  and  immature  specimens ; the  breast  and  front 
of  the  neck  light  ash-gray,  the  former  being  lightly  barred  with  transverse  markings ; 
tail -coverts,  and  the  under  part  of  the  body,  white;  tail-feathers  a dull  brown,  with  a white 
margin.  The  “ curl  ” of  the  neck- feathers,  so  remarkable  a feature  in  the  Domestic 
Goose,  is  strongly  marked  in  this  species. 

The  Bean  Goose  (Anser  segetum)  is  the  bird  commonly  known  in  England  as  the 
Wild  Goose,  its  name  being  derived  either  from  the  dark  nail  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
supposed  to  resemble  a small  bean,  or  from  the  habit  of  feeding  upon  that  and  other 
grain. f It  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  other  species  by  the  former  peculiarity,  as  well 
as  its  more  depressed  head  and  shorter  bill,  which  has  a vertical  bar  of  reddish  yellow  in 
its  centre;  and  the  general  tone  of  its  plumage  serves  as  another  guide  to  prevent  con- 
fusion, the  lighter  tints  on  the  breast  and  point  of  the  wing  of  the  Gray-legged  Goose 
being  absent.  The  legs  and  feet  are  orange.  In  respect  of  weight,  it  is  usually  below 
the  average  of  the  former  variety,  and  measures  less  in  length  by  four  inches.  Another 
point  of  distinction  is,  that  in  the  Bean  Goose  the  wings,  when  closed,  extend  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail,  while  in  the  gray-legged  bird  the  primaries 
fall  short  of  it. 

The  species  now  known  as  the  Pink-footed  Goose  (Anser  pluenicopus)  closely  resem- 
bles the  Bean  Goose : so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the 
distinction  has  been  drawn  between  them.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Bean  Goose,  and  is 
further  distinguished  by  a shorter  beak,  and  the  pink  hue  of  its  legs  and  feet.  They  are 

* Is  not  the  term  Gray-legged  Goose  inaccurately  applied  to  Anser  ferus  ? The  colour  of  its  legs  is  certainly 
very  far  from  what  we  should  understand  by  that  colour;  and  in  Mr.  Gould’s  illustrations  it  is  represented  as  a light 
salmon  tint,  within  a few  shades  of  what  we  see  in  the  domesticated  bird. 

f The  Anser  segetum , however,  has  been  found  with  its  nail  white,  like  its  congener ; hut  the  instances  are 
very  rare. 
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by  no  means  rare  as  British  birds,  though  the  following  account  of  their  habits,  which  we 
have  taken  from  Mr.  Yarrell,  would  hold  out  little  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  they 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  domestic  bird  : — 

“ Little  is  known  of  the  particular  habits  of  this  species  in  a wild  state,  but  Mr.  Tern- 
minck  mentions  that  three  specimens,  kept  in  a domestic  state,  with  others  of  the  Gray, 
the  Bean,  and  the  White-fronted  species,  did  not  associate  with  either  of  them,  hut  kept  by 
themselves.  The  same  habit  has  been  observed  of  this  species  in  two  instances  in  this 
country.  The  Zoological  Society  have  had  a male  for  several  years,  which  has  never 
associated  with  any  of  those  of  the  various  other  species  with  which  it  has  been  confined. 
The  Ornithological  Society  has  a female  which,  during  the  summer  of  1840,  wrnuld  not 
associate  with  any  of  the  various  species  kept  with  her  in  St.  James’s  Park  ; yet  she  laid 
eight  eggs,  and  began  to  sit ; from  which,  of  course,  there  were  no  proceeds.” 

This  deserves  notice,  since,  generically  considered,  no  class  of  birds  evince  less  disin- 
clination to  breed  with  one  another  than  the  different  species  of  Geese.  But  when  this 
occurs  with  any  of  the  domesticated  Geese,  the  wild  specimen  seems  always  to  have  been 
of  the  masculine  gender.  The  instances,  if  any,  are  very  rare  where  the  tame  gander 
has  taken  a wild  consort. 

The  White-fronted  Goose  (Anas  albifvons)  is  also  common  as  an  English  bird,  and 
has  also  a wide  range  over  the  northern  portions  of  the  three  continents  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America ; “ retiring  in  summer,”  as  Mr.  Selby  tells  us,  “ within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and  rearing  its  young  in  those  sequestered  and  tranquil  regions.  In  England,”  it  is 
added,  “ these  birds  disappear  on  the  first  approach  of  spring,  and  sometimes  before  the 
Lag  and  Bean  Geese,  few  being  ever  seen  after  the  middle  of  March.” 

Its  distinctive  features  are  the  white  feathers  on  the  forehead,  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible,  and  the  irregular  bars  and  patches  of  black  on  the  breast. 

The  White-fronted  Goose  has  bred  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  in 
Regent’s  Park,  and  there  reared  her  young.  But  although  this  and  other  instances  are 
on  record,  as  to  the  partial  submission  of  this  species  to  confinement,  there. yet  remains 
a wide  gap  between  its  habits,  in  this  semi-reclaimed  state,  and  what  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  a progenitor  of  the  Domestic  Goose. 

To  follow  out  the  “ composition  ” theory,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those  who 
advocate  the  notion  of  a quadruple  alliance,  we  must  take  the  general  form  and  feather  of 
the  Gray-legged  Goose,  the  white  forehead  of  the  A.  albifvons,  aud  the  orange  and  pink 
legs  of  the  Bean  and  Pink-footed  Geese.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
analogous  result  could  he  referred  to  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and  we  are  therefore 
incredulous  in  this  instance;  the  more  so,  indeed,  from  our  regarding  both  the  appearance 
and  the  habits  of  the  Gray-legged  species  as  sufficiently  identified  in  the  ordinary  type  of 
the  domestic  bird.  On  this  point  Mr.  Hewitt  thus  writes  to  us  : — 

“ My  opinion  is  that  the  Gray-lag  is  probably  the  original  stock  from  which  all,  or,  at 
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least,  most  of  our  common  varieties  sprang;  my  ideas  being  based  on  tbe  fact  that  fre- 
quently we  see  the  most  unquestionable  tendency  to  “breed  back”  a bird  having  all  (or 
nearly  all)  of  the  traits  of  character  of  tbe  Gray-lag,  even  where  the  parent  birds  did  not 
exhibit  the  slightest  resemblance.” 

Since  it  appears  that  three  of  the  four  wild  species  enumerated  above, — the  Pink-footed 
Goose  being  alone  excepted, — have  bred  in  confinement,  the  presence,  in  the  common  tame 
Goose,  of  any  feature  that  may  be  considered  typical  of  either  of  those  varieties,  may  be  thus 
accounted  for  by  their  chance  intermixture.  Such  a union  may  certainly  have  occurred  ; 
but  we  cannot,  therefore,  conclude  that  such  was  the  general  origin  of  the  domesticated 
bird.  If  we  admit  the  probability  of  these  three  or  four  founders  of  the  family,  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  bountiful  catalogue  of  forefathers  might  not  be  still  further  extended. 
Thus,  supposing  a “ Coreopsis  ” Goose  had  strayed  from  Knowsley  in  former  days,  and 
formed  a matrimonial  alliance  with  the  staid  inhabitant  of  a neighbouring  farm-yard,  if 
progeny  followed  this  union,  and  they  passed  into  other  hands,  where  their  descent  was 
unknown,  it  might  then  be  said  that  the  bird  whose  type  was  so  prominent  in  a specimen 
of  the  Domestic  Goose  might  have  had  some  concern  with  the  earliest  existence  of  the 
race.  Regarding  in  this  view  the  occasional  appearance  in  Domestic  Geese  of  points  of 
resemblance  to  either  of  these  three  species,  we  should  certainly  attribute  it  rather  to  some 
such  accidental  occurrence  than  to  any  of  those  socialist  theories  of  their  origin  which,  if 
correct  in  this  instance,  would  certainly  be  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

But  many  of  those  who  have  had  great  experience  with  these  birds  are  no  less  dissat- 
isfied with  the  evidence  which  would  assign  their  origin  to  the  Gray-legged  Goose,  than 
with  the  idea  of  their  collective  descent.  In  the  same  way  as  those  who  decline  to  receive 
the  Jungle  Fowl  as  the  primitive  parent  of  our  cocks  and  hens,  they  would  refer  to 
some  species  of  the  genus  “Anser”  now  only  represented  in  the  Domestic  Goose.  Such 
an  hypothesis  presumes  the  existence  in  such  a bird  of  a character  peculiarly  disposed  to 
submit  to  the  control  of  man,  and  to  become  subservient  to  his  wants,  and  that  when 
this  purpose  •was  once  effected  there  followed  a cessation  of  its  existence  in  any  other 
state,  as  apparently  has  happened  in  the  instance  of  the  camel.  Thus  Mr.  Fumeaux,  of 
Swilly,  near  Plymouth,  does  not  “ consider  the  common  Goose  to  derive  its  origin  from 
any  wild  variety,  but  to  be  a perfectly  distinct  race  from  the  others.  “ Is  not,”  he  asks, 
“ the  common  gander  the  only  one  of  its  tribe  systematically  polygamous ; and,  if  so,  is 
not  this  a proof  of  a distinct  race  ? ” 

Domestication,  however,  induces  polygamy ; thus  the  Musk,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  the  Brazilian  Duck,  pairs  in  its  wild  state ; but  no  bird  is  more  incontinent 
when  an  inmate  of  the  farm-yard.  The  same  result  we  have  frequently  noticed  in  the  semi- 
reclaimed  Wild  Duck,  even  when  allowed  the  range  of  a piece  of  water  some  acres  in  extent. 

But,  to  our  mind,  the  transition  from  the  Gray-lag  Goose  to  the  Domestic  bird  is 
sufficiently  consistent  with  the  habits  and  character  of  both,  and,  though  we  do  not  think 
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it  necessary  to  look  further  in  search  of  other  parents,  yet  we  readily  admit  that  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Furneaux  may  be  urged  with  good  reasoning  on  its  behalf,  and  is  further 
supported  by  the  able  advocacy  of  Mr.  Dixon,  in  his  volume  oil  “ Ornamental  and 
Domestic  Poultry  ” (page  145,  et  seq,  second  edition). 

The  voices  of  the  different  species  of  the  Wild  Geese  differ  from  each  other, — that 
especially  of  A.  cdbifrons  has  obtained  for  it  the  trivial  name  of  the  “Laughing  Goose.” 
But  probably  there  is  not  much  more  variance  between  the  others  than  is  noticed  in  the 
domestic  bird,  at  the  various  periods  at  which  the  voice  expresses  its  different  sensations. 

With  regard  to  the  Berniele,  the  Brent,  the  Bed-breasted,  the  Canadian,  and  the 
Egyptian  Geese,  they  may  all  properly  be  left  out  of  our  consideration ; for,  though 
specimens,  more  or  less  frequent,  of  all  these  are  enumerated  as  British  birds,  it  will 
hardly  be  asserted  that  they  have  anything  to  do  with  our  domestic  race. 

SUB-VARIETIES  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  GOOSE. 

In  speaking  of  Fowls  we  employed  the  term  “variety”  as  most  applicable  to  the 
different  breeds ; but  with  Geese,  from  the  absence  of  equally  distinct  characteristics, 
“ sub -varieties  ” may  perhaps  be  the  more  appropriate  term.  The  China  Goose,  being 
specifically  distinct,  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  better  known  and  more  popular  birds. 

Three  of  these  sub-varieties  seem  to  include  every  diversity  of  both  form  and  feather 
noticeable  in  English  flocks.  They  may  be  placed  thus  : — 

The  common  Gray  or  White  Goose,  with  both  these  colours  blended  in  various  pro- 
portions. 

The  large  White  Embden  Goose,  occasionally  called  the  Irish  Goose. 

And  lastly,  the  Toulouse  Goose. 

Utility  is  the  one  object  to  be  regarded  with  all  the  foregoing  varieties,  even  to  the 
comparative  exclusion  of  the  colour  of  their  plumage,  save  Only  so  far  as  it  is  requisite  in 
indication  of  the  breed.  Great  size  and  weight,  early  maturity,  and  hardihood  in  their 
youth,  are  the  points  that  mainly  concern  their  owners,  and  render  the  settlement  of 
accounts  a satisfactory  proceeding.  We  have  now,  therefore,  to  consider  what  birds  may 
best  fulfill  these  several  conditions. 

The  common  Gray,  White,  or  Mottled  Goose  has  hitherto,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
formed  the  general  stock  of  this  country  ; and  from  disregard  to  the  degeneracy,  occa- 
sioned by  breeding  in-and-in,  inferior  specimens  have  become  far  too  common.  “What !” 
said  a Cornish  farmer,  whose  Geese  some  fifteen  years  previously  had  obtained  great 
celebrity,  “change  my  stock,  or  let  other  people  have  any  of  my  birds  ! No,  Never  ! ’ 
This,  be  it  remembered,  was  in  answer  to  a suggestion  made  in  reference  to  his  complaint 
of  their  manifest  falling  olf  from  their  former  high  standard. 

“ A Goose  is  a Goose,”  and  however  ready  to  complain  when  the  savoury  bird  is 
placed  before  them  on  the  table,  and  smaller  portions  are  necessarily  assigned,  the  ready 
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means  by  which  the  causes  of  such  deterioration  might  be  obviated,  are  either  not  thought 
of,  or,  as  the  prospect  of  the  next  similar  banquet  maybe  remote,  are  postponed,  from  the 
absence  of  more  immediate  interest. 

These  causes,  with  neglect  of  proper  attention  when  young,  have  in  many  instances  so 
reduced  their  weight  at  maturity  that  they  fall  short  of  a Brazilian  drake  ; and  a corre- 
sponding depreciation  of  the  flesh,  in  both  flavour  and  texture,  is  the  consequent  result. 

The  Ganders  are  usually  white,  or  with  a preponderance  of  that  colour,  while  the  Geese 
have  various  shades  of  ash  gray,  and  a dull  leaden-brown  mixed  with  it;  a preference  is 
often  expressed  for  those  that  have  no  white  whatever,  excepting  only  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  body. 

A division  has  been  sometimes  made,  by  which  not  only  are  the  white  and  gray 
varieties  of  the  common  Goose  considered  as  distinct,  but  the  same  importance  has  been 
given  to  those  called  “ Saddle-backs,”  that  is,  where  there  is  a large  patch  of  gray  feathers 
on  the  back  and  the  greater  wing-coverts,  as  also  on  the  thigh.  Whatever  may  be  said 
for  the  two  first,  the  latter  bird  is  evidently  the  result  of  their  union. 

The  common  Goose,  however,  having  no  distinguishing  features,  either  in  form  or 
plumage,  beyond  the  inferiority  of  the  one  and  the  irregularity  of  the  other,  we  may  now 
pass  on  to  the  “ Emhden  ” birds,  whose  appellation  has  been  obtained  from  the  town  of  that 
name  in  Hanover;  whence,  and  from  some  of  the  adjoining  districts,  especially  parts  of 
the  Prussian  territories,  large  numbers  of  Geese  have  long  been  imported.  Beyond  their 
great  size,  and  the  uniform  clear  white  of  their  plumage,  we  are  at  a loss  for  any  sign  of 
a specific  difference  between  these  and  the  ordinary  Goose  of  our  commons.  In  figure 
they  are  alike,  and  the  bill  and  legs  are  of  the  same  brick- dust  hue;  the  permanency  of 
these  advantages,  however  (that  we  have  just  alluded  to),  may  justify  our  speaking  of 
them  as  a “ sub-variety.” 

“In  Geese,”  says  Mr.  Hewitt,  “I  must  claim  the  pre-eminence  for  the  Emhden  variety. 

I have  traced  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  through  several  owners,  and  found  that  the 
originals  (in  these  instances)  came  from  Holland.  One  of  their  great  advantages  is  this, 
that  all  the  feathers  being  perfectly  white,  their  value,  where  many  are  kept,  is  far  greater 
in  the  market  than  is  ever  the  case  with  “mixed”  feathers.  In  weight,  too,  these  birds 
have  an  advantage  over  even  the  Toulouse.  All  white  poultry,  again,  are  considered  to 
“ dress,”  i.  e.  pluck,  of  a clearer  and  better  appearance  than  coloured  birds.  In  insti- 
tuting comparisons  between  the  Embden  and  Toulouse  Geese,  I have  noticed  that  the 
loose,  pendent  abdominal  pouch  of  the  Toulouse  tells  sadly  against  it  when  dressed,  and 
would  undoubtedly  be  prejudicial  to  its  sale,  in  accordance  with  the  current  opinion  of 
such  an  appendage  being  indicative  of  advanced  age;  though,  in  the  Toulouse,  it  is  as 
apparent  in  the  living  gull  of  six  months  old,  as  it  would  be  in  the  Embden  variety  at 
thrice  as  many  years. 

“ The  quality  of  the  flesh  is  about  equal  in  flavour  in  either  kind ; but  the  Embden  is 
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the  earliest  layer,  and  frequently  rears  two  broods  in  one  season,  the  young  ones  proving 
as  hardy  as  any  with  which  I am  acquainted.  The  Embden  Goose  has  prominent  blue 
eyes,  is  remarkably  strong  in  the  neck,  and  the  feathers,  from  near  the  shoulder  to  the 
head,  are  far  more  curled  than  is  seen  in  other  birds.” 

One  point  in  the  above  is  all  that  we  find  at  variance  with  our  own  experience; 
and  that  refers  to  whether  all  white  poultry  are,  as  Mr.  Hewitt  would  consider  them,  of 
better  appearance  when  trussed  than  coloured  birds.  We  are  inclined,  it  must  be  owned, 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter,  from  the  absence  of  the  yellow  tinge  which  the  fatty 
matter  on  white  poultry  is  so  apt  to  produce. 

The  quiet,  domestic  character  of  the  Embden  Geese  causes  them  to  lay  on  flesh 
rapidly ; they  never  stray  from  their  home,  the  nearest  pond  and  field  satisfying  their 
wants,  and  much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  a state  of  quiet  repose. 

We  now  come  to  the  “ Toulouse  Goose,”  some  of  the  earliest  birds  of  which  breed 
were  imported  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  from  the  south  of  France, — Marseilles,  if  we 
remember  right.  Like  the  Embden  variety,  they  attain  great  size,  and  by  the  continuous 
retention  of  certain  fixed  colours  in  their  plumage,  with  some  other  peculiarities,  they 
would  seem  to  be  equally  entitled  to  the  separate  position  of  a “ sub-variety.” 

The  following  is  a description  of  a gander  and  goose  of  this  breed,  which  came  into 
our  possession  from  the  Knowsley  stock  : — 

Head  depressed,  and  of  a more  elongated  form  than  in  the  common  Goose  ; bill  three 
inches  in  length,  by  two  inches  in  depth  at  the  base;  in  colour  a clear  orange  vermilion,  the 
nail  at  its  extremity  being  white.  Irides  dark  brown ; orbit  large,  and  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  bill.  The  plumage  of  the  head  and  neck  ash-gray,  the  latter  showing  “the  curl  ” 
in  a very  marked  manner.  Throat  a lighter  tint  of  gray ; breast,  back,  and  thighs  dark 
grayish  brown,  wdth  a margin  of  white,  more  or  less  distinct  on  each  feather.  Greater 
wing-coverts  brown  ; lesser  wing-coverts  a light  gray.  Primary  wing-feathers,  of  which 
the  second  is  the  longest,  ash-gray,  becoming  very  dark  rich  brown  at  their  extremities, 
the  shaft  being  a clear  white  ; secondaries  and  tertials  dark  leaden  brown ; scapulars  the 
same,  with  a narrow  light  edge.  Under  part  of  the  body  white;  tail-coverts  white  ; tail 
feathers  brown,  with  broad  white  band  at  the  extremity.  Legs  and  feet  reddish  yellow  ; 
claws  dusky.  The  wings,  when  folded,  about  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  tail. 

The  orbit,  in  both  its  form  and  colour,  the  general  tone  of  plumage,  the  colour  of  the 
bill  and  legs,  the  particular  light  marking  of  the  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  the  wings,  which 
fall  short  of  the  tail,  are  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Toulouse  and  the  Gray-lag 
Geese. 

The  Toulouse  is  distinguished  from  the  dark  gray  variety  of  the  common  Goose,  which 
it  frequently  resembles,  not  only  by  its  greater  size,  but  also  by  its  colours  being  darker 
and  more  intense ; by  the  bright  orange  hue  of  the  bill,  legs,  and  the  orbit  around  the 
eye,  as  also  by  the  singularly  early  development  of  the  abdominal  pouch.  The  orbit  itself 
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is  also  much  larger,  and  the  head  more  depressed.  The  last  characteristic,  the  unusual 
proportions  of  the  abdominal  pouch,  is  abundantly  displayed  in  the  same  excess  as  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  dewlap  of  high-bred  sliort-liorn  cattle ; and  this  occurs  at  a short 
period  after  they  have  emerged  from  the  shell.  Our  own  goslings  have  thus  begun  to 
assume  this  ordinary  feature  of  mature  birds  when  not  ten  days  old ; and  at  three  months 
it  will  be  seen  almost  touching  the  ground. 

The  weight  attained  by  these  birds  is  enormous  ; and  in  a favourable  locality,  and 
under  good  management,  must  insure  an  admirable, return  for  food  consumed,  and  the 
other  expenses  of  their  keep.  To  these  merits  the  Messrs.  Baker  add  another  recommen- 
dation, in  the  fact  that  “ even  when  fed  to  the  greatest  weights,  they  never  become  dis- 
gustingly fat,  as  too  often  happens  with  the  common  Goose.” 

THE  CHINA  GOOSE. 

The  characteristic  features  of  this  bird — the  black  tuberculated  bill,  and  the  dark 
brown  stripe  that  passes  down  the  back  of  the  neck — are  of  common  occurrence,  from  the 
result  of  crosses  with  Domestic  English  Geese.  At  least  three  varieties  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  for  some  years, — the  Red-legged,  the  Black-legged,  and  the  White 
Chinese  Goose:  the  two  former  are  identical  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage,  and  must  also 
bear  close  affinity  to  the  larger  specimens,  which,  under  the  name  of  Hong-Kong  Geese, 
have  been  more  recently  exhibited.  Light  yellowish-brown  is  the  usual  tone  of  their 
plumage,  relieved  by  markings  of  deeper  tints  of  the  same  colour. 

The  White  China  Goose  is  an  infinitely  more  attractive  bird  than  its  dusky  relations. 
It  is  of  large  size,  very  erect  in  its  carriage,  and  better  merits  the  term  “cygnoides” — 
swanlike — than  any  other  member  of  the  species.  We  lately  noticed  some  remarkably 
good  specimens  on  the  lake  at  Ivnowsley,  the  yellow  of  their  bills  and  feet  appearing 
clearer  than  in  any  specimens  we  have  hitherto  seen. 

The  knob  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible ; the  double  folds  of  the  skin  beneath 
the  throat ; their  period  of  incubation,  which  extends  to  five  weeks ; and  the  inferior 
power  of  their  wings  as  a means  of  transit,  have  placed  them  as  a separate  species.  They 
are  prolific  layers,  a batch  of  eggs  being  usually  produced  in  autumn.  The  spring  goslings 
are  easily  reared,  and  are  of  fair  average  quality  for  the  table.  In  point  of  longevity, 
they  are  said  to  be  far  from  equalling  the  domesticated  English  bird.  Economically 
considered,  they  must,  we  think,  yield  precedence  as  a cross  for  our  gray  varieties, 
to  the  better  shaped  and  better  flavoured  Toulouse  bird.  The  disparity  in  size 
between  the  sexes  is  considerable,  often  amounting  to  one-third  of  their  relative 
weights. 

In  Geese,  as  also  in  Ducks,  “ top-knotted  ” birds  are  occasionally  produced  from 
parents  devoid  of  this  peculiarity ; but  as  their  progeny  again  are  most  uncertain  in  their 
retention  of  this  addition  to  the  ordinary  plumage  of  their  race,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
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anything  more  than  one  of  those  accidental  lusus  natures  which  may  possibly  indicate 
the  existence  of  a distinct  breed  thus  decorated  in  former  days,  hut  of  which  these  com- 
paratively rare  productions  are  now  the  only  traces.  In  Geese,  moreover,  it  seldom 
assumes  the  proportionate  size  which  it  often  attains  in  Ducks,  since  it  scarcely  ever 
exceeds  the  form  of  a depressed  cone.  Doubtless,  were  it  thought  desirable,  the  selec- 
tion of  parent  birds  in  which  it  was  most  developed  would,  after  a time,  lead  to  its  more 
general  production.  In  the  Toulouse  breed  we  have  never  yet  seen  an  instance  of  the 
top-knot. 

SELECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  BREEDING-STOCK. 

The  old  rule  vras  that  a Goose  was  best  “all  gray  or  all  white;”  and  certainly,  among 
the  best  birds,  there  is  a preponderance  of  those  of  uniform  colour.  The  possession  of 
the  Embden  and  Toulouse  sub-varieties  will  now  enable  every  breeder  to  gratify  his 
particular  fancy,  without  neglecting  the  main  points  of  bulk,  flavour,  and  early  maturity. 

But  whatever  the  breed,  the  same  rules  will  apply  to  all  alike,  wherever  special  excep- 
tions are  not  noticed  by  us. 

Three,  or,  at  the  very  utmost,  four  Geese  are  as  many  as  we  should  place  with  one 
Gander;  if  the  latter,  indeed,  were  a young  bird  in  his  second  or  third  year  only,  it 
would  be  prudent  still  further  to  diminish  the  number.  But  the  older  the  stock-birds,  the 
better  the  chance  of  success  ; for  the  eggs  of  a young  Goose,  in  her  second  year  of  exist- 
ence, produce  but  few  goslings,  and  those,  as  might  be  anticipated,  are  often  delicate  in 
rearing. 

“ Two  geese,”  says  Mr.  Brent,  “ I consider  sufficient  for  one  gander,  and  in  this 
neighbourhood  (Sevenoaks,  in  Kent)  it  is  generally  admitted  that  more  gulls  are  pro- 
duced from  such  a proportion  of  the  sexes,  than  if  more  are  kept  with  one  gander.” 

Many  experienced  breeders  will  perhaps  differ  from  this  opinion ; but  we  wrould  rather 
err  with  Mr.  Brent,  than  hazard  the  risk  of  unfertilized  eggs.  If  we  admit  the  proba- 
bility of  descent  from  the  Gray-legged  Goose — a strictly  monogamous  bird,  the  prudence 
of  such  a limitation  must  be  apparent.  Occasionally,  as  happens  with  other  poultry,  an 
aversion  will  be  shown  by  the  gander  to  one  or  other  of  the  geese  placed  with  him ; this 
dislike,  from  whatever  cause  proceeding,  is  usually  permanent,  and  the  rejected  one 
should  therefore  be  at  once  removed. 

Geese  are  noted  for  their  longevity,  and  twenty  and  thirty  years  are  common  periods 
through  which  their  life  may  be  traced ; but  more  than  twice  the  latter  space  has  been 
well  proved  to  have  passed  over  their  heads,  without  any  diminution  of  their  value  for  the 
purposes  of  breeding. 

“ A farmer  near  this  place,”  says  Mr.  Sayers,  writing  from  Clanville  House,  near 
Andover,  “tells  me  that  he  has  a Goose  now  twenty-three  years  old,  and  that  she  has 
never  hitherto  failed  in  hatching  out  two  good  broods  every  year ; her  second  hatch  this 
very  season  (1853)  was  ten,  of  which  all  are  alive.” 
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Mowbray  (page  40)  gives  the  following  instance  of  extreme  age  : — “ A Goose  on  a 
farm  in  Scotland,  two  years  since,  of  the  clearly-ascertained  age  of  eighty-nine  years, 
healthy  and  vigorous,  was  killed  by  a sow  while  sitting  over  her  eggs;  it  was  supposed 
she  might  have  lived  still  many  years,  and  her  fecundity  appeared  to  be  permanent. 
Other  Geese  have  been  proved  to  reach  the  age  of  seventy  years.” 

As  to  the  locality  best  adapted  for  the  Goose-keeper,  a wide  range  is  permitted;  for 
where  water  and  grass  are  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  we  need  go  no  further.  Water, 
of  such  size  and  depth  as  will  permit,  at  least,  a daily  “ paddle,”  is  essential  for  stock- 
birds  ; for  here  they  resort  so  soon  as  the  door  of  the  place  of  their  night’s  rest  is  opened, 
and  here  and  then  ensues  the  intercourse  from  which  an  increase  to  their  numbers  may 
be  looked  for,  the  presence  of  water  appearing  essential  to  the  fertility  of  the  eggs.* 

Many  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  grasses  are  devoured  with  avidity  by  Geese,  though 
where  their  limits  have  been  at  all  confined  it  seldom  happens  that,  after  their  first  year, 
many  tufts  or  bunches  of  such  herbage  manage  to  survive  their  close-biting  bills. 

“ As  regards  the  popular  adage,”  says  Mr.  Furneaux,  “ that  nothing  will  eat  after  a 
Goose,  I need  hardly  say  that  the  error  arises  from  substituting  the  word  will  for  can. 
An  acquaintance  of  mine  has  two  Goose-paddocks,  which  are  alternately  stocked  with 
these  birds,  after  being  eaten  down  by  cattle  or  sheep.  Now,  these  paddocks  are  invari- 
ably selected  for  sick  or  delicate  animals,  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  the  herbage.” 

An  airy  upland  down,  village  green,  or  common,  with  pools  of  standing  water,  or  a 
shallow  stream,  are  situations  which  afford  facilities  for  deriving  greater  profits  from  these 
birds  than  from  any  live  stock  of  similar  value.  The  chances  of  success,  we  think,  are 
better  under  such  conditions,  than  where  large  sheets  of  water  and  a thickly  wooded 
country  afford  refuge  to  so  many  of  their  natural  enemies,  both  on  the  water  and  by  land. 
Nor  do  Geese,  young  or  old,  thrive  so  well  when  constantly  in  the  water,  as  when  the 
greater  proportion  of  their,  time  is  spent  on  terra  firma : this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with 
young  birds,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  proper  place.  To  these  latter,  again,  the  pike,  eels, 
and  w'ater-rats,  that  abound  in  almost  all  extensive  waters,  are  most  dangerous  neigh- 
bours ; and  if  liberty  is  allowed,  in  such  a situation,  for  several  days  after  hatching,  the 
nightly  muster  will  probably  return  many  as  “ absent.”  A rapid-running  river  has  few 
attractions  for  the  Goose-keeper,  since  his  birds  are  too  often  induced  to  extend  their 
excursions  to  perilous  distances,  and  the  hazards  before  enumerated  are  proportionably 
increased. 

The  curled  feathers  in  the  tail  of  the  drake  are  a ready  indication  of  his  sex,  even  if 

* Though  we  have  known  eggs  laid  by  common  Geese,  kept  (and  reared  too)  in  a perfectly  dry  yard,  without 
any  water  except  the  sewerage  running  from  a pump  down  a three-inch  drain-tile,  and  which  was  nowhere  stagnant 
or  overflowing,  that  have  (one  or  two  in  a nest)  proved  prolific,  the  contrary  would  be  an  almost  universal  rule. 
Hence,  both  Ducks  and  Geese  should  have  free  access  to  water,  and  although  very  small  pools  may  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  former,  for  Geese  more  extensive  waters  are  preferable. — E.  Hewitt,  Esq. 
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the  colour  was  uncertain  ; hut  we  have  no  such  tests  with  Geese.  The  carriage  of  the 
old  gander  signifies  his  masculine  gender ; and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  hony  enlargement 
of  the  windpipe  (so  curious  a distinctive  feature  among  the  anatidae)  is  another  mark  for 
his  recognition.  But  with  young  birds  it  is  often  difficult  to  speak  positively,  the  closest 
examination  at  an  early  age  being  frequently  unsatisfactory.  The  protrusion  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  windpipe,  which  is  seen  below  the  feathers  of  the  throat,  has  been  first 
noticed  by  us  in  the  young  male  bird  when  shouting  forth  his  harsh  notes  of  exultation 
at  the  appearance  of  his  juvenile  family.  On  this  account  judges  at  poultry  shows 
often  find  a difficulty  in  satisfying  themselves  that  ganders  and  geese  are  in  the  right 
proportion  in  the  pens  for  birds  of  the  year. 

The  goose-house  is  too  often  thought  sufficiently  provided  for  when  some  old  out- 
house, hardly  secure  against  the  predatory  rambles  of  the  fox,  and  affording  easy  ingress 
to  rats  and  other  vermin,  is  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  But  as  we  have  seen  that  the 
value  of  breeding  geese  turns  so  greatly  on  age,  it  would  surely  be  worth  while  to  take 
efficient  means  to  guard  against  such  risks.  The  rat,  it  is  true,  would  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  a dangerous  foe  to  the  grown  birds ; but  goslings  have  peculiar  attractions  for 
it ; and  by  night  the  chances  of  a successful  inroad  are  great,  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  the  old  birds  in  defence  of  their  young.  But  polecats,  weazels,  stoats,  and  others  of 
that  destructive  family,  will  effect  an  entrance  by  apertures  which  admit  the  former 
animal ; and  from  these,  small  as  some  of  them  are,  even  the  older  members  of  the  flock 
are  not  secure. 

For  a gander  and  his  three  or  four  partners  there  should  he  an  allowance  of  room  not 
less  than  eight  feet  in  length  by  six  feet  in  width  ; the  height  need  not  be  more  than  is 
sufficient  for  the  person  who  cleans  it  to  stand  upright;  and  beneath  the  eaves  an  open 
space  should  he  left,  securing  perfect  ventilation,  while  it  prevents  the  rain  from  driving 
in  during  windy  weather.  Barred  windows  at  the  side  would  permit  a more  thorough 
access  of  air  in  summer ; and  the  floor  cannot  he  made  of  any  better  material  than  chalk 
tightly  rammed  down.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  employ  stone  for  this  purpose,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  pavement  is  smooth,  since  full-grown  Geese,  from  the  bulk 
to  be  sustained  on  their  wide-spreading  feet,  are  easily  injured  by  a rough  floor,  and 
lameness  may  often  thus  ensue.  For  the  young  goslings,  dry  earth  or  clay,  where  chalk 
is  not  procurable,  does  well ; but  the  bath,  which  with  the  older  birds  so  generally  pre- 
cedes the  retiring  to  their  night’s  rest,  would  soon  convert  such  a floor  into  a mass  of 
mud.  Where  these  precautions  have  been  taken,  a little  straw  shaken  down,  and  removed 
every  other  day,  will  secure  a most  comfortable  abode. 

But  other  lodgings  must  be  provided  for  the  Goose  and  her  brood,  as  likewise  for  the 
young  birds  when  they  have  left  their  mother,  and  are  in  course  of  feeding. 

In  the  former  case  nothing  is  better  than  a well-ventilated  secure  compartment,  about 
three  feet  square,  in  which,  by  timely  arrangement,  it  may  be  so  managed  that  the  Goose 
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shall  commence  laying;  though  if  the  ordinary  indications  of  that  season, — the  arrange- 
ment of  a somewhat  rude  nest,  and  a hustling  air,  as  if  conscious  of  her  increased  im 
portance, — have  not  been  taken  advantage  of,  and  thus  the  first  egg  is  laid  in  the  ordinary 
house,  it  is  better  to  allow  her  to  remain  there  than  incur  the  risk  of  rendering  her 
unsteady  in  the  nest  by  removals.  We  would,  however,  transfer  her  to  her  proper  abode 
when  the  goslings  are  ushered  into  life.  It  is  not  from  any  apprehension  of  the  gander’s 
disturbing  her  on  the  nest  that  it  is  advisable  to  allow  her  this  separate  apartment, 
for  that  rarely  happens;  and  usually,  indeed,  he  performs  the  part  of  a vigilant 
guard  while  his  consort  is  engaged  in  incubation;  but  when  hatching  time  has  come 
round,  his  own  anxiety  to  protect  his  offspring  brings  him  and  the  other  geese  who 
share  this  feeling  into  dangerous  proximity  with  the  brood ; and  thus,  not  unfrequently, 
are  the  latter  literally  overwhelmed  with  kindness. 

A separate  house  has  also  been  suggested  for  the  goslings  when  they  have  ceased  to 
be  under  maternal  superintendence.  Natural  affection,  indeed,  does  not  then  usually 
cease  with  the  parents,  but  food  of  a better  quality  is  required  to  push  them  on ; and 
this  they  may  just  as  well  have  by  themselves  : a portion  of  it  should  therefore  be  given 
them  either  in  their  own  house,  or  before  the  older  birds  are  let  out  in  the  morning,  and 
the  same  again  at  night. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  good  policy  to  allow  such  extended  accommodation, 
wherever  the  full  stock  is  raised  which  may  be  anticipated  whenever  a gander  and  four 
geese  are  kept  for  breeding  purposes.  When  the  numbers,  however,  are  reduced,  their 
proper  housing  may  be  cared  for  without  such  provision  for  their  well-doing;  and  better 
broods,  perhaps,  are  nowhere  produced  than  frequently  emerge  from  the  hutch  beneath 
the  dresser  of  the  cottage  kitchen.  But  our  arrangements  presupposed  the  more  extended 
wants  of  a large  farm,  where  these  useful  birds  can  hardly  be  billeted  in  the  same 
domestic  manner. 

Intermediate  arrangements  will  evidently  suggest  themselves  to  those  whose  require- 
ments may  fluctuate  between  the  two  extremes.  We  here  speak  of  a gander  and  three  or 
four  geese  as  one  extreme,  as  few  people  will  be  desirous  of  having  more  than  one  of 
the  former  on  the  same  run : since,  however  he  may  add  to  the  proportion  of  the 
latter,  general  discord  will  ensue  to  the  certain  result  of  many  unfertilized  eggs, 
and  the  probable  destruction  of  the  few  goslings  that  may  be  hatched  out.  On  a 
village  green  we  may  constantly  notice  the  distinct  perambulations  of  the  different 
flocks. 

Oats  are  the  grain  chiefly  employed  in  feeding  Geese : for  the  store  birds  a handful 
morning  and  evening  is  all  they  require,  where  the  grass  and  water  are  of  sufficient 
extent,  to  keep  them  in  good  order;  but  on  a farm  where  turnips,  carrots,  and  mangel- 
wurzel  are  boiled  or  steamed  for  pigs  and  other  cattle,  an  allowance  of  this,  with  a little 
barleymeal  and  bran,  is  greatly  relished,  and  keeps  them  both  at  a cheaper  rate  and  in 
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better  condition  than  the  dry  corn  alone.  They  also  devour  these  roots  'with  great  zest 
when  sliced  in  their  raw  state. 

Geese  and  Ducks  should  have  a run  distinct  from  that  of  other  poultry,  for  they  are 
often  inclined  to  bully  the  weaker  birds,  and  always  disposed  to  consume  a larger  portion 
of  food  than  would  fall  to  their  just  share  ; in  which  proceeding  their  capacious  bills  are 
able  auxiliaries  to  their  voracious  appetites.  For  similar  reasons,  to  which  we  may  add 
another  on  the  score  of  cleanliness,  their  habitations  by  night  should  also  be  distinct. 

GEESE  AS  LAYERS,  AND  DURING  INCUBATION,  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  GOSLINGS. 

In  the  south  of  England  the  Common  Goose  generally  begins  to  lay  about  the  end  of 
January,  or  the  beginning  of  the  following  month,  as  the  weather  is  cold  or  mild;  and 
depending  also  very  much  on  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  been  kept  in  respect  ol 
food.  It  sometimes,  though  rarely,  happens  that  they  anticipate  this  season,  and  lay  in 
the  late  autumn  months ; but  in  such  cases  the  period  for  recommencing  this  process  in 
spring  is  proportionably  delayed. 

This  refers  to  the  older  birds,  since  young  geese  in  their  second  year  are  seldom  to  be 
relied  on.  A few  eggs  are  constantly  laid  ; but  neither  can  we  trust  to  their  proving  pro- 
ductive, nor  to  the  bird  itself  as  likely  to  properly  fulfil  the  duties  of  incubation  ; our 
remarks,  therefore,  are  now  limited  to  the  older  birds,  which,  indeed,  are  not  generally 
considered  trustworthy  as  sitters  until  their  third  or  fourth  year,  and  even  long  after  that 
age  do  they  continue  to  improve  in  their  discharge  of  this  important  office. 

The  egg  of  all  the  sub-varieties  of  geese  is  white  with  a rough  surface,  as  if  dipped  in 
thick  lime-water  and  then  allowed  to  dry.  In  shape  they  are  oblong,  with  one  end  taper- 
ing ; their  average  weight  may  be  stated  at  six  ounces, — in  some  instances  they  may  reach 
an  ounce  more,  and  double-yolked  ones  are  much  heavier.  We  have  spoken  of  the  egg  of 
the  China  species  as  inclined  to  yellow;  the  frequent  crosses  of  this  bird  with  our  other 
breeds  will  therefore  account  for  the  deviations  in  colour  that  sometimes  occur.  From 
twelve  to  fifteen  is  the  number  usually  laid  before  the  goose  desires  to  sit;  but  so  much 
depends  on  weather  and  food,  that  variations  in  this  respect  are  of  constant  occurrence. 
The  usual  time  of  laying  is  night,  but  we  have  had  them  deposited  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
The  eggs  are  produced  on  alternate  days,  and  sometimes  on  two  consecutive  days,  with  a 
cessation  on  the  third. 

Wherever  the  first  egg  of  the  batch  has  been  laid,  the  goose  evinces  a great  desire  to 
continue  the  process  in  the  same  place.  This  habit,  therefore,  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  our  previous  arrangements. 

A superabundance  of  goose  eggs,  beyond  what  are  required  for  sitting,  is  of  rare 
occurrence  ; but  a friend,  lately  returned  from  Ireland,  assures  Us  that,  however  contrary 
to  our  notions  of  what  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  breakfast-table,  the  eggs  of  Geese  are 
there  highly  esteemed,  and  regarded  as  a great  delicacy  for  the  morning  meal. 
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The  egg  of  the  Turkey  we  know  to  be  excellent ; but  that  of  the  Goose  we  have  always 
assigned  to  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  the  Duck,  the  coarse  flavour  of  which  latter  fits 
it  only  for  pastry,  and  banishes  it  “ an  naturel." 

Geese  have  been  very  productive  in  eggs  during  the  present  year  (1853),  many  of  the 
common  sort  having  laid  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  before  taking  to  their  nest.  Hitherto 
in  speaking  of  their  character  as  layers,  we  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  ordinary  farm- 
yard birds  ; but  the  Embden  variety  lay  very  freely,  though  surpassed  in  this  respect  by 
the  bird  that  follows  on  our  list. 

The  Toulouse  Goose  possesses  a distinctive  character,  in  the  fact  that  she  constantly 
allows  the  year  to  pass  without  any  desire  for  the  duty  of  incubation  This,  when  under- 
taken, is  generally  most  unsatisfactorily  performed;  and  even  should  her  eggs  hatch, 
her  indifference  to  her  charge  ensures  the  speedy  end  of  the  goslings,  unless  transferred 
to  some  more  careful  mother.  As  a layer,  however,  she  has  great  merits.  A young 
goose  of  last  year,  sent  to  us  from  IvnoAvsley,  and,  furthermore,  a late-hatched  bird,  com- 
menced laying  on  the  27th  of  March,  and  continued  doing  so  every  other  day,  with  the 
exception  of  an  interval  of  ten  days,  till  she  had  completed  the  number  of  forty-five  eggs. 
And  one  of  Mr.  T.  Townley  Parker’s  birds  has,  this  same  season,  produced  the  large 
number  of  fifty-three  eggs. 

The  different  varieties  of  China  Geese  are  usually  autumn  layers,  and,  the  Toulouse 
alone  excepted,  produce  a greater  number  of  eggs  than  any  of  the  other  breeds.  Their 
egg  has  a smoother  surface,  inclines  to  a buff  colour,  and  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon bird.  One  specific  distinction  between  this  and  the  other  domestic  Geese, — for  its 
quiet  and  contented  disposition  must  place  it  in  that  category, — is  their  period  of  incuba- 
tion extending  to  five  weeks,  while  the  latter  ordinarily  accomplish  that  process  in  thirty 
days. 

Where  several  laying  Geese  are  kept  together,  and  risk  might  be  incurred  by  allowing 
their  eggs  to  remain  in  the  nests,  they  should  be  removed  daily,  and  marked  with  their  date 
in  ink.  Placed  in  a box  lightly  covered  over  with  bran,  and  kept  in  a room  of  moderate 
temperature,  a period  of  three  weeks  may  pass  without  their  receiving  any  injury  by  this 
delay;  after  that  period  we  have  found  the  vitality  of  the  embryo  greatly  reduced,  and  poor 
hatchings  only  can  be  expected.  The  sooner,  therefore,  the  new-laid  egg  is  sat  upon  the 
better.  Wherever,  indeed,  the  eggs  can  be  left  in  the  nest  without  hazard,  and  without 
fear  of  mixture  or  confusion  with  those  laid  by  other  birds,  so  much  the  better,  for  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  presence  of  the  old  bird,  when  engaged  in  adding  to  her  store, 
tends  to  preserve  their  vitality  in  a degree  far  beyond  all  that  we  can  effect  by  any 
other  means.  The  Toulouse  Goose,  so  much  more  productive  in  this  respect  than  the 
others,  and  often  refusing  to  take  her  nest  for  the  whole  year,  must  be  exempted  from 
the  arrangement  thus  suggested. 

An  old  saying  tells  us  that  “goslings  should  ahoays  drink  March  water,"  which 
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means,  of  course,  that  their  exit  from  the  shell  should  take  place  during  that  month. 
Comparatively  few  sittings  of  eggs,  however,  can  be  obtained  thus  early,  and  few  Geese, 
moreover,  are  ready  to  commence  their  period  of  retirement  so  early  as  the  end  of  February. 
But  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  ordinary  run  of  seasons,  such  birds  would  turn  out  the 
best.  Goslings  hatched  after  April,  and  before  the  end  of  July,  are  more  difficult  to  rear, 
the  average  of  our  summer  temperature  being  evidently  against  them  ; and  the  usual 
limited  numbers  of  tbe  second  broods  speak  for  themselves  upon  this  point.  We  should 
have  better  hope,  indeed,  of  rearing  them  later  in  the  autumn  ; but,  those  of  the  China 
Goose  excepted,  eggs  are  rarely  attainable.  The  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of 
April  are  thought  the  best  periods  for  the  commencement  of  incubation  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  vegetation  is  more  backward ; the  young  grass,  which  is  of  all  food  the 
most  essential,  can  now  be  obtained ; its  absence  at  an  earlier  hatching-time  must  be  com- 
pensated by  a supply  of  lettuces  and  other  vegetables.  Thirteen  eggs  are  tlie  usual  number 
that  are  given  to  a goose  ; and  since  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  are  her  own,  their  size  is  then 
proportionate  to  her  ability  to  cover  them  on  the  nest.  When  fifteen,  however,  are  laid 
before  incubation  commences,  they  are  commonly  suffered  to  remain;  though  the  smaller 
number,  we  should  think,  are  in  most  instances  fully  sufficient,  and  likely  to  give,  at 
least,  as  good  a brood  as  the  larger. 

The  Goose  covers  her  eggs  when  absent  from  her  nest,  but  not  so  perfectly  as  the 
Duck. 

The  signs  that  betoken  the  intention  of  the  Goose  to  take  to  her  nest  are,  the  longer 
period  that  she  remains  there  while  laying,  and  her  diligent  search  for  straw  and  other 
materials  to  furnish  her  abode  comfortably.  This  being  completed,  so  soon  as  she  enters 
steadily  on  its  occupation,  the  supply  of  eggs,  supposing  them  to  have  been  removed  as 
laid,  must  be  granted;  and  for  the  next  thirty  days  she  requires  no  attention,  beyond  pro- 
viding ready  access  to  food  and  water.  When  in  a house  by  herself,  we  place  both  these 
by  her,  for  a Goose  sits  very  close,  and  frequently  omits  coming  off  for  a whole  day;  such 
abstinence,  therefore,  might  be  apt  to  weaken  her,  and  the  warmth  of  a healthy  body  is 
essential  for  a healthy  brood.  These  precautions  are  prudent  in  some  instances  ; but  we 
would  always  prefer  to  witness  a daily  expedition  to  the  neighbouring  pool,  and  a return 
with  moistened  plumage  to  the  nest.  Not  only  is  the  bird  refreshed  by  its  bath,  but  the 
eggs  derive  equal  benefit  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  provision  of  nature  in  respect  of  the 
eggs  of  all  aquatic  birds.  Thus  the  eggs  of  Geese  or  Ducks,  when  placed  under  Hens  or 
Turkeys,  should  twice  or  thrice  in  each  week  be  well  sprinkled  with  tepid  water  while  the 
bird  is  off  in  search  of  food. 

It  frequently  happens  that  where  the  China  or  Toulouse  Geese  form  a portion  of  our 
stock  that  more  eggs  are  laid  than  we  have  Geese  to  sit  on  them.  This  has  been  our  own 
predicament  this  very  season  (1853).  Some  were  therefore  consigned  to  large  Shanghae 
hens,  while  others  were  placed  under  Rouen  ducks.  The  latter,  it  will  be  evident,  would 
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prove  the  most  appropriate  mothers  ; and,  indeed,  one  such  nest  gave  us  five  goslings  from 
seven  eggs ; hut  the  duck  was  one  of  great  size,  or  this  number  would  have  been  excessive  : 
four  or  five  indeed  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  for  those  of  the  ordinary  size.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  our  hens  failed  to  produce  a like  proportion  of  goslings,  not 
withstanding  the  careful  occasional  sprinkling  of  the  eggs  with  tepid  water  ; the  drier  heat 
of  the  hen,  as  happened  also  with  ducks’  eggs,  causing  them  to  be  hatched  on  the  28th 
day.  But  the  goslings,  though  thus  early  in  their  escape  from  the  shell,  were  unequal 
in  strength  to  those  hatched  under  the  duck. 

Among  other  substitutes  for  the  Goose  as  an  incubator,  the  Gander  has  at  times  been 
found  both  willing  and  able  to  undertake  the  duty.  The  following  anecdote,  in  illus- 
tration of  this  departure  from  ordinary  habits,  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  Mr. 
Brent : — “ Mr.  Colgate,  a friend  and  neighbour  of  mine,  had  a white  gander  and  four  gray 
geese,  which  pastured  on  the  green  in  front  of  our  houses.  In  the  spring  of  1850,  the  geese 
had  commenced  laying,  when,  unfortunately,  they  were  one  night  stolen,  the  gander  alone 
being  left.  He,  poor  fellow,  searched  far  and  wide  for  his  missing  wives,  and  for  a day  or 
two  was  constant  in  his  loud  cries  for  their  return  ; at  last,  becoming  desperate,  he  took  to 
his  wings  to  prosecute  his  search  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  but  in  vain.  It  was  now 
deemed  prudent  to  clip  his  wings ; and  in  that  state  he  gradually  became  more  contented 
and  reconciled  to  his  widowed  fate.  Strange  to  say,  he  then  commenced  making  a nest ; 
eggs  were  given  him,  and  he  sat  steadily.  One  morning,  however,  while  off  to  feed,  he 
was  accidentally  shut  out  from  his  nest,  and  the  eggs  became  chilled,  so  that  one  gosling 
alone  was  hatched;  this  he  tended  with  great  care,  till  an  accident  brought  it  to  an  un- 
timely end.” 

The  domestic  Goose,  we  should  observe,  possesses  considerable  powers  of  flight ; and  - 
when  starting  from  rising  ground,  distances  of  half  a mile  are  frequently  accomplished.  A 
flock  kept  close  to  our  house  made  daily  excursions  to  the  sea-side,  half  a mile  off,  in  this 
manner ; and  seemed  with  their  harsh  guttural  voices  to  trumpet  forth  their  exultation  at 
their  ability  to  avoid  the  slow  progress  by  land.  In  this  instance  they  were  favoured 
by  falling  ground,  and  their  return  therefore  in  the  evening  was  but  a slow  march. 

The  head  of  a gosling  protruding  from  beneath  the  mother’s  wings,  on  or  about  the 
thirtieth  day,  induces  greater  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  attendant;  but  inter- 
ference is  seldom  required,  since  the  young  birds  are  stronger  on  freeing  themselves  from 
the  shell  than  poultry  of  any  other  kind.  This  is  indeed  fortunate ; for  however  gentle 
in  her  previous  demeanour,  the  goose  now  declares  herself  the  most  uncompromising 
opponent  of  all  who  approach  the  nest,  including  even  those  of  her  own  race  who  have 
long  been  her  companions.  Hence  the  great  advantage  of  the  separate  hatching-pen, 
previously  recommended.  “ I never  interfere  with  their  hatching  till  the  last  moment,'’ 
says  Mr.  Furneaux,  “for  their  bill  is  very  severe;  and  on  one  oocasion  my  poultry- 
woman  nearly  lost  the  tip  of  her  finger  from  such  an  attack.”  Meddling  with  them, 
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indeed,  except  only  where  there  is  urgent  apparent  necessity  from  the  we  akness  of  the 
young,  or  the  want  of  caution  of  the  parent,  would  be  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good, 
no  less  to  the  brood  than  to  the  operator;  for  the  goose  not  only  becomes  at  that  period 
a savage  opponent,  hut  is  so  heavy  and  powerful  a bird  that  lifting  her  from  the  nest  is 
not  easily  accomplished  without  such  struggles  as  throw  eggs  and  goslings  into  utter 
confusion. 

The  covering  of  down  in  which  the  gosling  makes  his  first  appearance  varies  with  the 
proportions  of  white  and  gray  in  the  parents,  the  gray  tints  being  represented,  as  Mr. 
Dixon  most  happily  observes  when  speaking  of  the  young  of  the  Chinese  bird,  by  a 
colour  that  gives  the  idea  of  a “muddy  mixture  of  Indian  ink  and  yelloio  oclire."  The 
bill  and  legs  of  even  the  Toulouse,  that  afterwards  attain  so  brilliant  a hue,  are  at  this 
period  of  a dull  lead  colour;  and  the  nail  at  the  extremity  of  the  hill  continues  dusky  till 
the  latter  member  has  assumed  its  mature  appearance,  when  it  becomes  white.  The 
goslings  of  the  Embden  breed  are  perfectly  yellow,  and  their  hill  and  legs  approach 
much  more  closely  to  that  colour  than  the  dusky  extremities  of  the  common  white 
variety.  An  extraordinary  peculiarity  may  also  be  noticed,  even  on  their  first  hatching, 
in  the  bright  blue  of  the  irides  of  the  eye.  This  continues  with  the  adult  birds, 
and  suggests  a comparison  in  this  respect  with  the  eye  of  the  Gannet  ( Pelecanus 
bassanus). 

For  twenty-four  hours  after  hatching  they  remain  beneath  their  mother,  a head  here 
and  a leg  there  being  continually  projected,  and  again  withdrawn.  Towards  the  latter 
portion  of  this  period  some  of  the  stronger  leave  their  shelter  for  a moment  or  so;  hut 
food,  as  with  chickens  of  the  same  age,  is  not  yet  required.  On  the  second  day  a fresh- 
cut  turf  is  placed  before  them,  and  its  fine  blades  of  grass  or  clover  are  the  first  objects 
which  seem  to  tempt  their  appetites.  A little  oatmeal  and  boiled  rice,  with  bread  crumbs, 
form  their  food  for  the  first  few  days ; fresh  water  in  a shallow  vessel,  which  they  can 
dabble  in  and  out  of  without  difficulty,  being  duly  provided.  We  now  begin  to  place 
them  on  grass,  if  the  weather  be  fine ; but  if  cold  and  damp,  they  remain  in  their  house, 
in  which  every  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness  by  a constant  supply  of  clean 
straw.  After  a fortnight  we  cease  these  special  precautions  against  exposure  to  the 
weather,  and  find  them  perfectly  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  in  company  with  their 
mother  and  the  others  of  their  race.  For  some  weeks,  however,  extra  supplies  of  food, 
hard  corn,  barleymeal,  and  bran  mixed  with  steamed  vegetables,  are  given  at  intervals. 
The  pond  is  forbidden  them  under  all  circumstances  for  the  first  fortnight,  and  in  severe 
weather  for  a still  longer  period.  The  goose  is  so  prudent  a mother,  that  her  confine- 
ment in  a coop  is  seldom  necessary. 

Mr.  Hewitt  confirms  the  prudence  of  this  treatment,  since  he  strongly  advises  that 
“ goslings  should  not  he  allowed  too  early  access  to  the  pond,  but  should  be  kept  by 
themselves  on  a green  sward,  and  fed  on  a mixture  of  curds,  barley-flour,  and  bran.  If 
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thus  cared  for  for  a few  days  they  may  then  he  allowed  their  liberty,  and  if  under  the 
guidance  ol  a healthy  robust  gander  all  danger  of  molestation  from  vermin  is  very 
remote.  When  young  they  are  frequently  attacked,  especially  in  wet,  drizzling  seasons, 
by  vertigo ; hut  if  scalded  nettles  are  chopped  line  and  placed  in  their  food,  they 
generally  recover.” 

A common  diet  for  them  at  farm-houses  is  formed  of  herbs  and  vegetables,  including 
potatoes,  docks,  and  nettles,  mixed  up  and  well  boiled;  and  on  this,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  ground  corn,  they  are  said  to  thrive  admirably.  Docks  and  nettles  we  have 
never  as  yet  added  to  our  goslings’  bill  of  fare,  though  largely  availing  ourselves  of 
steamed  food,  on  which  they  have  always  done  well. 

Exposure  to  heavy  rain  out  of  doors,  and  a damp  floor  in  the  house  where  they  are 
placed  at  night,  are  the  main  hazards  to  he  avoided. 

Mr.  Austin  Williams,  of  Beading,  a successful  exhibitor  in  this  class  at  the  Summer 
Metropolitan  Show  in  1853,  has  sent  us  the  following  remarks  on  the  incubation  of 
geese  and  the  management  of  the  goslings  : — “ The  period  of  incubation  is  thirty  days  ; hut 
should  the  goose  not  sit  close,  it  may  extend  one  or  two  days  over  that  period.  I have 
generally  found  Geese  leave  their  nests  (during  sitting)  once  a day  until  within  a day  or 
so  of  hatching,  when  they  are  seldom  disposed  to  quit  their  charge.  At  such  times  they 
should  always  be  fed.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  sitting  goose  should  have  easy 
access  to  water,  for  a bath  not  only  keeps  her  in  health,  but  materially  assists  the  process 
of  hatching.  For  the  last  few  days,  indeed,  I make  a rule  of  placing  food  and  water  by 
the  side  of  the  old  bird.  As  soon  as  the  goslings  become  dry  after  hatching,  I give  them 
each  a pellet  of  barleymeal,  with  milk  to  drink,  since  I think  that  they  are  thus 
strengthened.  I then  place  the  old  goose  with  her  goslings  under  a coop  on  a grass 
plat,  the  latter  having  sufficient  room  to  pass  between  the  bars,  and  pick  the  herbage,  a 
privilege  which  they  almost  immediately  avail  themselves  of.  Barleymeal  mixed  to  a 
crumbling  consistency  with  water,  and  bruised  oats,  form  their  food  until  they  gain 
strength,  when  the  oats  are  given  whole.  My  reason  for  giving  them  soft  food  is,  that 
the  gosling  derives  greater  benefit  from  its  being  more  easy  of  digestion.  Some  of  my 
largest  goslings  (white),  hatched  this  spring  (1853),  weighed  in  August  from  13  lbs.  to 
10  lbs.  each.” 

Cooping  the  old  bird,  it  will  be  seen,  is  here  recommended;  but  in  a safe  situation, 
and  if  she  proved  discreet  and  careful,  we  should  prefer  giving  her  her  liberty. 

In  many  districts  where  these  birds  are  kept  in  large  numbers,  the  practice  prevails  of 
giving  the  goslings  pellets  of  wheat-flour  mixed  with  an  egg ; and  this  is  persevered  in 
for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  With  our  own,  however,  we  have  never  found  it  requisite 
to  have  recourse  to  this  cramming  system,  and  we  are  averse  to  all  unnecessary  handling 
of  these,  or  indeed  of  any  other  young  birds. 

Geese  are  either  fed  for  the  table  by  those  who  have  bred  them,  or  are  purchased  by 
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farmers  and  others  at  from  four  to  five  months  old,  and  then  prepared  for  market.  For 
this  latter  purpose  large  importations  are  annually  obtained  from  Holland,  and  some  of 
the  German  ports.  When  put  up  to  feed,  an  airy  outhouse  of  such  dimensions  as  may 
he  suitable  to  the  number  of  its  intended  inmates  is  the  first  requisite;  and  the  process 
of  fattening,  we  should  observe,  is  more  readily  accomplished  when  some  ten  or  a dozen 
are  shut  up  together,  than  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  only  being  thus  doomed  to 
captivity.  The  Goose,  indeed,  is  essentially  a gregarious  bird  ; and  separation  from  the 
remainder  of  the  flock  with  which  it  has  been  accustomed  to  associate,  is  apt  to  induce 
sulkiness  and  partial  rejection  of  food,  which  rarely  happens  when  companions  are 
present  in  sufficient  numbers.  On  this  account  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  feeding-house 
at  some  distance  from  the  run  of  those  birds  which  are  still  at  large.  A good  diet  for 
the  first  fortnight  is  formed  of  oats  and  water  mixed  in  the  same  trough ; after  this  the 
food  is  gradually  changed  to  barleymeal  mixed  with  water,  of  the  same  crumbling  con- 
sistency that  has  been  recommended  for  the  goslings,  the  water  being  given  separately  in 
small  quantities,  in  which  many  are  accustomed  to  place  a lump  of  chalk.  About 
another  fortnight  is  thus  occupied,  when  they  are  usually  in  fit  condition  for  market  : 
this  period,  however,  is  an  average  only,  for  some  birds  will  be  ready  sooner,  while  others 
will  require  more  time, — this  depending  on  their  previous  condition.  Liberality  in  food, 
as  we  have  urged  for  poultry  generally,  has  ever  proved  good  policy ; and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  a stinted  growth,  produced  by  niggardly  allowances,  is  never  atoned  for 
by  subsequent  abundance.  With  Geese  and  Ducks  the  principle  should  he  to  feed  well 
from  the  earliest  period ; and  the  quality,  no  less  than  the  quantity,  of  their  flesh  will  be 
found  to  reward  the  outlay.  The  shed  should  be  darkened  and  kept  as  quiet  as  possible, 
the  food  being  given  three  or  four  times  a- day  at  stated  hours,  and  cleanliness  rigidly 
adhered  to  by  the  daily  removal  of  the  old  litter,  and  the  supply  of  clean  straw. 

A majority  probably  of  the  Geese  that  are  supplied  to  our  markets  receive  no 
such  attention;  many  are  merely  turned  into  the  stubbles  after  harvest;  and  when  these 
are  thoroughly  gleaned  by  them,  immediate  slaughter  follows,  without  any  further 
preparations.  Such  birds  are,  of  course,  inferior  to  the  former;  and  the  now  general 
employment  of  horse-rakes  leaves  them  hut  a small  portion  of  what  in  former  days  fell 
to  their  share. 

The  “Stubble”  Goose  is  usually  a bird  of  good  flavour,  hut  is  apt  to  he  deficient  in 
tenderness  when  compared  to  those  that  have  been  fed  in  confinement.  Against  this,  for 
market  purposes,  the  economy  of  food  must  he  taken  as  a set-off ; hut  for  our  own  table 
a decided  preference  would  he  given  to  the  first  method  ; and  certainly,  if  grain  has  to  be 
bought,  we  would  feed  indoors. 

“ Green  Geese," — by  which  are  meant  birds  that  are  destined  to  end  their  days  at  some 
three  or  four  months  from  the  period  at  which  they  were  ushered  into  existence, — should 
be  forced  from  their  earliest  stages.  They  usually  command  a high  price,  and  in  that 
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case  will  well  repay  some  little  extra  trouble  in  management  and  cost  in  food.  For  such 
we  strenuously  advise  a limited  range  of  grass,  changed  occasionally  to  secure  its  being 
fresh ; and  but  little  water,  certainly  not  sufficient  for  them  to  swim  in ; a streamlet  of 
only  a few  inches’  depth  is  all  that  is  required,  for  when  many  hours  are  daily  spent  in 
the  water,  it  certainly  appears  that  flesh  is  not  laid  on  with  corresponding  rapidity  to 
what  takes  place  when  sufficient  only  is  allowed  for  them  to  drink  and  wash  in.  Such  a 
system,  however  suitable  for  goslings  to  be  consigned  to  the  poulterer,  would  of  course 
be  objectionable  where  breeding-stock  were  required.  The  great  weight  of  flesh  thus 
forced  on  would  probably  prejudice  constitutional  strength,  and  tend  ultimately  to 
disease,  if  carried  out  beyond  the  short  period  we  have  specified. 

“When  young  Geese  are  feeding  for  the  table,”  says  Mr.  Hewitt,  “ a little  fine  hay, 
forced  tightly  into  a small  rack  to  avoid  their  trampling  it  under  foot,  but  so  that  they 
can  nibble  at  it,  tends  greatly  to  their  advance  in  flesh ; as  also  does  cutting  closely  the 
feathers  from  the  upper  side  of  the  rump,  over  the  receptacle  for  the  oil  with  which  they 
grease  their  feathers.  This  of  course  disfigures  the  birds  to  the  eye  when  living,  but  the 
difference  in  weight  after  death  will  far  more  than  compensate  for  the  trouble.” 

We  have  never  tried  this  experiment,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  positively  of  the 
result ; but  whatever  is  recommended  by  so  experienced  a person  as  Mr.  Hewitt  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  peculiar  purpose  served  by  the  “ uropvgium  ” 
is  still  enveloped  in  some  mystery,  which  poultry  anatomy  has  as  yet  failed  to  demon- 
strate. The  oil-gland,  as  it  is  termed,  is  probably  rather  contained  in  this  protuberance 
than  identical  with  it ; and  we  hear  of  its  amputation  by  French  experimentalists,  and 
the  retention  by  such  unfortunate  sufferers  of  the  repellant  character  of  their  plumage 
against  water.  If  such  statements  are  correct,  the  common  idea  of  this  receptacle  as 
a provision  for  the  matter  which  renders  the  feathers  of  aquatic  birds  impervious  to  the 
element  in  which  so  large  a portion  of  their  existence  must  be  passed,  is  probably 
incorrect;  but  we  have  no  wish  for  more  accurate  knowledge,  if  attainable  only  by 
such  acts  of  cruelty. 

Barbarities  still  more  to  be  abhorred,  since  they  have  not  even  the  poor  excuse  of 
being  perpetrated  in  the  cause  of  science,  are  said  to  occur  in  the  preparation  of  the 
“ Strasbourg”  Goose,  whose  liver  is  destined  to  furnish  the  materials  for  the  “pates  de 
foie  gras,’’  the  celebrated  produce  of  that  city.  Confinement  in  a room  of  high  tempera- 
ture— sometimes,  we  are  assured,  exposure  to  such  an  amount  of  heat  as  is  only  just 
compatible  with  life,  is  there  employed  to  engender  disease  of  the  liver,  to  bring  that 
organ  to  that  state  of  enlargement  in  which  it  may  best  serve  the  purposes  of  such  dis- 
graceful inhumanity.  Few,  we  should  hope,  of  those  whose  partiality  for  this  delicacy 
causes  such  cruelty,  are  aware  of  the  method  adopted  to  gratify  their  palate;  but  while 
the  demand  exists,  the  supply,  we  fear,  will  not  fail  from  any  feeling  of  compassion  to 
the  wretched  birds  thus  atrociously  tortured. 
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The  fat  taken  from  the  intestines  of  a Goose,  and  converted  into  an  oil,  becomes  a 
medicine  of  high  reputation  in  the  ailments  of  cattle ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  agricul- 
turists, especially  in  the  Midland  Counties,  are  always  anxious  to  bespeak  all  that  the 
poulterers  can  supply. 

Mr.  Dixon’s  advice  that  “ Geese,  as  well  as  Ducks,  should  he  let  out  to  the  pond  a 
few  hours  before  execution,  where  they  will  purify  and  arrange  their  feathers,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  their  wedding  instead  of  their  death,”  should  always  he  followed.  The 
bird  is  more  easily  plucked,  and  the  feathers  are  more  valuable.  Decapitation  is  the 
mode  of  death  with  us ; but  as  this  might  injure  the  appearance  of  the  bird  for  sale,  other 
modes  less  instantaneous,  and  also  less  merciful,  are  had  recourse  to.  To  aid  plucking, 
the  Goose  is  often  placed  immediately  after  death  in  boiling  water;  but  the  appearance 
of  the  skin  is  thus  injured,  and  “ dry  picking  ” should  be  always  had  recourse  to. 

RESULTS  OF  CROSSING  THE  DIFFERENT  BREEDS  OF  GEESE. 

Till  very  recently  the  usual  crosses  by  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve 
the  Common  Goose  of  this  country  have  been  confined  to  the  Chinese  birds ; and  the 
descendants  of  such  unions  are  constantly  to  be  recognized  by  the  more  or  less  distinct 
traces  of  the  various  characteristics  of  these  birds  in  their  dark  bills,  the  longitudinal 
stripe  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  yellowish-brown  of  their  plumage.  Great  size 
has  been  thus  attained;  but,  to  our  mind,  without  any  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
flesh.  Our  expectations  are  far  more  sanguine  from  the  employment  of  the  Toulouse  or 
the  Embden  birds  for  this  purpose. 

The  Hong-Kong  Goose,  the  largest  of  its  race,  has  been  crossed  with  the  Embden  ; 
and  Mr.  Hewitt  represents  the  offspring  of  the  union  as  “birds  of  really  Mammoth  size, 
the  half-bred  ganders  killed  at  Christmas  weighing  over  30  lbs.,  and  the  geese  over 
20  lbs.  These  cross-breds  feed  wonderfully,  but  rapidly  degenerate  into  exceedingly 
small  birds.  To  retain  size,  therefore,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  first  cross.” 

Hybrids  between  the  Common  and  the  China  Goose  are  usually  productive;  but,  as 
might  be  supposed  from  their  specific  distinctions,  it  sometimes  happens  that  inter  se, 
(between  themselves)  they  prove  barren.  The  Toulouse  breed  has  been  crossed  with  the 
Common  English  Goose,  and  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

Having  chosen  the  goose  that  was  put  with  our  Toulouse  gander  on  account  of  her 
dark  colour  and  good  shape,  the  plumage  and  form  of  her  progeny  very  nearly  resembles 
that  of  the  male  parent : in  some  few  of  the  goslings  only,  have  lighter  tints  appeared. 
Among  a flock  belonging  to  Captain  Hornby,  where  he  had  tried  the  same  experi- 
ment, the  Toulouse  gander  had  a white  consort,  and  the  progeny  were  a clear  uniform 
French  gray.  The  plumage  of  the  Toulouse  bird  is  so  rich  and  effective,  that  in  all 
crosses  it  would  be  our  endeavour  to  retain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  its  general  hue  and 
character. 
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We  were  glacl  to  find  that  the  same  opinion  of  the  great  advantages  of  crossing  the 
Toulouse  with  the  Common  Goose  was  entertained  hy  Mr.  T.  Townley  Parker,  who  has 
obtained  so  many  triumphs  in  this  class  at  Royal  Agricultural  and  other  meetings.  “I 
find,”  says  Mr.  Parker,  “ that  the  cross  between  the  English  and  Toulouse  Geese  will 
produce  much  heavier  and  larger  birds  than  either  of  the  pure  breeds.  I have  had  the 
cross-bred  bird  as  heavy  as  15  lhs.  each  at  thirteen  weeks  old,  and  have  no  doubt  that  if 
a flock  were  properly  managed,  they  would  be  found  to  average  14  lbs.  at  that  age  At 
two  and  three  years  old  they  reach  very  nearly  30  lbs.” 

“I  myself,”  are  Mr.  Hewitt’s  words,  “exhibited  at  Eirmingham,  some  few  years 
since,  the  cross  between  the  male  Ernbden  and  the  Toulouse  Goose;  all  the  gulls  thus 
produced  were  of  similar  feather,  being  what  is  termed  saddle-backed.  The  Gander  and  two 
Geese  shown  on  that  occasion,  being  expressly  fed  for  the  occasion,  weighed  sixty-seven 
pounds.  They  proved,  however,  unsuccessful  as  to  prize-taking ; and  the  following 
season  their  progeny  degenerated  sadly,  the  unvarying  result,  as  I have  found,  of  all 
cross-bred  birds.  I have  seen  very  frequently  the  Ernbden  and  the  China  half-bred ; 
these  were  Aveighty  birds,  that  would  have  been  a credit  to  any  homestead,  though  far 
behind  the  pure  Ernbden  in  respect  of  both  appearance  and  utility.”  All  experiments,  in 
fact,  seem  to  limit  the  advantages  of  crossing  the  various  breeds  of  Geese  to  the  produce 
of  the  first  cross. 


COMPARATIVE  COST  AND  PRODUCE  OF  GEESE. 

The  large  proportion  of  their  own  food  which  is  obtained  by  Geese,  when  kept  in 
favourable  situations,  and  the  subsequent  value  of  the  bird  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
ultimately  be  disposed  of,  have  induced  many  to  keep  these  birds.  Their  habits,  even 
from  the  state  of  goslings,  preclude  any  very  minute  detail  of  cost,  so  many  things  being 
consumed  of  a description  very  difficult  to  estimate:  their  run,  their  chance  food  from 
the  steaming  house,  the  slices  of  raw  carrot,  turnips,  and  mangel-wurzel  are  difficult  of 
computation ; but  the  oats  and  barley-meal  are  certainly  in  small  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  Goose  when  fit  for  market. 

The  localities  best  suited  to  them  have  been  already  described ; and,  excluding  mere 
fancy  prices,  poultry  of  no  kind  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  return  better  profit. 
If,  however,  these  favourable  accidents  are  not  at  home,  the  reverse  takes  place ; and 
where  there  is  a lack  of  wrater  or  pasture.  Geese  form  the  worst  stock,  and  all  attempts 
prove  reiterated  failures. 

The  value  of  their  feathers  swelled  in  former  days  the  amount  of  the  credit  side  of  the 
account;  but  at  present,  from  the  smaller  price  obtained  for  them,  that  item  must  stand 
at  a lower  figure.  Those  of  the  white  birds  are,  of  course,  the  most  valuable  for  this 
purpose ; but  we  cannot  refrain  from  shuddering  when  wre  read  a passage  like  the  fol- 
lowing— “ the  feathers  plucked  three  times  a year,  and  the  quills  twice and  most 
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heartily  do  we  assent  to  the  disgust  expressed  hy  Mr.  Hewitt  in  reference  to  such 
atrocities.  “The  system  of  plucking  live  Geese  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  also  in  some 
parts  of  Lincolnshire,  is  truly  abhorrent  to  any  well-ordered  mind,  and,  furthermore, 
defeats  its  intended  purpose — pecuniary  gain  ; since  the  exhausted  birds  require  infinitely 
more  fattening,  and,  when  killed,  never  dress  so  well  in  colour  as  those  that  are  not 
treated  in  this  most  inhuman  manner.  The  feathers  so  taken  are  certainly  more  expan- 
sive, and  thus  gain  some  preference  among  dealers ; hut  if  the  remarks  I have  already 
made  awaken  any  feeling  of  compunction  for  past  cruelties,  and  resolutions  to  avoid 
their  renewal  in  future,  my  object  in  this  statement  will  have  been  fully  gained.  But 
since  profit  sways  most  persons,  I call  on  all  such  to  give  both  plans  a fair  unprejudiced 
trial ; and  I have  no  doubt,  but  that  they  will  he  eventually  convinced  of  even  the 
pecuniary  gain  of  the  course  prescribed  hy  humanity.” 

The  galled  cab-horse,  nay  even  the  very  costermonger’s  donkey,  are  now  protected  hy 
stringent  Acts  of  Parliament ; as  justly,  therefore,  would  similar  protection  be  invoked 
for  those  unfortunate  birds  who  may  henceforward  he  subjected  hy  their  owners  to 
torments  far  worse  than  many  of  those  inflicted  in  the  former  cases,  and  for  which  fines 
and  the  treadmill  are  the  just  recompense.  “ Plucking  Geese  alive”  should  he  a mis- 
demeanour to  he  ranked  among  the  same  class  of  offences.  Till  then,  indeed,  we  fear 
that  the  prospect  of  making  a few  extra  pence,  supposing  we  fail  to  convince  them  of  the 
economy  of  humanity,  will  he  a stronger  motive  than  the  desire  to  spare  the  tortured 
victim. 

GEESE  AS  RECENTLY  EXHIBITED. 

A marked  improvement  has  been  noticed  in  this  class  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  the  present  season  (1853)  has  fully  maintained  this  progressive  advance. 
The  young  birds  brought  to  the  Gloucester  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
were  eminently  superior  to  those  of  any  previous  show  ; and  though  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that  many  of  them  were  hatched  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year,  and  probably 
received  more  attention  than  could  profitably  he  afforded  them  hy  the  ordinary  farmer, 
the  road  to  improvement  is  still  pointed  out ; and  though  aiming  at  the  same  ultimate 
object,  we  are  permitted  to  make  such  deviations  as  may  seem  requisite  for  our  several 
circumstances. 

Some  of  the  white  pens,  especially  the  magnificent  specimens  of  Mr.  T.  Townley 
Parker,  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  either  in  hulk  or  shape,  from  all  that  we  have 
previously  seen  of  anserine  excellence.  Excellent  as  were  the  half-bred  Toulouse 
exhibited  hy  that  gentleman  and  Captain  Hornby,  the  white  birds  were  certainly  heavier, 
and  of  larger  frame,  so  that  we  should  confidently  predict  their  retention  at  maturity  of 
the  pre-eminence  shown  in  comparative  goslingliood. 

No  crosses  of  the  Chinese  breed  have  struck  us  as  presenting  points  of  greater 
excellence  than  are  now  attainable  from  the  Toulouse  and  Embden  races,  either  by 
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themselves,  or  'when  crossed  with  the  Common  Goose.  The  necessity,  however,  of 
stopping  after  the  first  cross,  already  alluded  to,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

DISEASES  OF  GEESE  AND  THEIR  MOULTING-SEASON. 

No  bird  or  quadruped  appears  to  enjoy  greater  exemption  from  disease  than  the  Goose. 
While  goslings,  we  have  represented  them  as  suffering  from  damp ; and  when  hatched 
during  the  hotter  summer  months,  they  are  also  occasionally  subject  to  vertigo,  as 
we  have  previously  said,  and  cramp  in  the  legs.  When  such  attacks  occur,  the  patient 
either  speedily  recovers  from  them,  or  speedily  sinks.  There  is  no  lingering  state ; 
far  more  quickly  than  is  the  case  even  with  ducklings,  is  their  fate  decided.  In  spite 
of  boiled  nettles  and  all  the  other  remedies,  we  have  but  a “poor  hope"  of  the  invalid’s 
recovery,  when  the  symptoms  are  serious ; but  if  twenty-four  hours  pass  over  without 
a fatal  result,  an  improvement,  which  usually  results  in  recovery,  commences.  Early 
hatched  goslings,  properly  cared  for  as  to  food  and  housing,  suffer  but  seldom  from  such 
illnesses ; while  warm  baths,  stimulants,  and  a host  of  remedies,  have  had  fair  trial 
with  some  Midsummer  goslings,  but  all  our  science  proved  ineffectual  with  such  of 
them  as,  in  the  phraseology  of  our  poultry- woman,  “ took  bad.” 

Geese  of  more  than  one  year  old  moult  about  Midsummer,  and  remain  in  a ragged 
state  for  a month  or  six  weeks,  the  Geese  being  usually  more  dishevelled  in  plumage 
than  the  male  birds.  The  early  hatched  goslings  also  change  many  of  their  feathers 
about  August ; in  both  cases  the  requirements  of  Nature  in  providing  their  new  covering 
should  be  met  by  a more  liberal  supjply  of  food.  In  such  as  are  intended  for  fattening, 
it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  watch  for  this  period,  during  which  nourishment  goes 
to  form  the  young  feathers,  not  to  lay  on  flesh. 

Mr.  Hewitt  has  directed  our  attention  to  the  following  circumstance.  “ If  Geese  are 
fattened  excessively,  and  then  not  killed,  they  then  commence  a rapid  moult,  attended  with 
the  loss  of  almost  all  their  flesh.  This  will  even  take  place  if  they  but  recently  changed 
their  plumage  at  the  ordinary  season.  Since  this  is  manifestly  an  effort  of  Nature  to 
relieve  herself  of  unnatural  obesity,  it  is  the  reason  why  a careful  housewife  watches 
narrowly  the  time  when  the  greatest  amount  of  fatness  has  been  obtained  without  pro- 
ducing any  disposition  to  moult.  The  same  rule  is  also  applicable  to  Ducks.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

DOMESTICATED  DUCKS. 

A pair  of  Wild  Ducks,  obtained  from  the  gardens  of  the  London  Zoological  Society, 
were  among  the  number  of  our  earliest  feathered  favourites;  and  for  a long  course  of 
years  their  progeny  continued  subjects  of  careful  observation.  They  enjoyed  the  range 
of  a large  pond  and  adjoining  meadows ; and  although  the  parents  were  pinioned,  that 
operation  was  not  performed  with  any  of  their  descendants.  Every  year,  as  soon  as  the 
young  obtained  sufficient  power  of  flight,  they  were  frequently  found  at  considerable 
distances  from  their  head-quarters,  and  a mile  has  been  no  unusual  extent  for  such 
excursions;  but  whenever  disturbed,  their  course  was  always  in  a homeward  direction. 
Such  as  were  required  for  the  table  were  shot ; and  even  the  report  of  the  gun  did  not 
appear  to  render  them  more  difficult  to  approach,  after  a few  hours  had  passed  since 
their  companions’  fall.  As  latterly  they  became  very  numerous,  we  cannot  assert  that 
none  availed  themselves  of  the  means  of  liberty  at  their  disposal ; but  at  no  time  was 
there  such  apparent  diminution  of  their  numbers  as  could  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any  had 
absconded.  Latterly,  year  by  year,  there  was  more  indifference  to  the  report  of  the  gun, 
and  less  disinclination  to  allow  the  approach  of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  feeding 
them. 

The  habits  and  characteristics  of  water  fowl  having  always  interested  us,  we  made 
frequent  attempts  to  introduce  both  Teal  and  Widgeon  on  the  same  pond,  but  invariably 
without  success.  Pinioned  birds,  from  the  same  source  whence  our  Ducks  had  been 
obtained,  were  again  and  again  turned  down,  but  invariably  without  success,  the  first 
broken  paling  or  the  nearest  gap  in  the  hedge  inevitably  witnessing  their  immediate 
exit ; and  though  some  that  found  their  way  to  neighbouring  streams  and  pieces  of  water 
were  there  captured,  brought  back  to  us,  and  thenceforth  compelled  to  occupy  for  a time 
a better  guarded  range,  no  sooner  were  they  allowed  their  former  liberty  than  they  again 
speedily  vanished.  Such  attempts,  moreover,  were  always  made  at  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  Ducks  were  altogether  secure  from  the  gun,  the  report  of  which  would  of  course 
have  induced  the  immediate  retreat  of  the  shyer  birds. 

From  these  facts,  the  supposition  that  the  Domestic  Duck  might  have  derived  its 
origin  from  the  Wild  Mallard  seemed  to  be  so  corroborated,  that  little  (if  any)  difficulty 
was  felt  by  us  in  assenting  to  that  theory ; to  which,  indeed,  such  general  acquiescence 
had  been  yielded  by  eminent  naturalists  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  was  at  length  disputed  by  one  of  our  friends,  by  whom 
the  habits  of  aquatic  birds  had  long  been  studied;  and  we  made  a triumphant  appeal  to 
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the  case  of  our  own  birds  in  support  of  this  hypothesis.  “But  what  evidence,”  it  was 
justly  asked,  “have  you  that  these  birds  were  bond  fide  Wild  Ducks?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  that  change  of  plumage,  where  white  has  in  some  instances  partially  taken 
the  place  of  the  dark  hues  of  the  Wild  Mallard  ? Besides  this,  though  you  continue 
shooting  them,  and  they  evince  no  greater  fear  of  the  gun,  have  you,  for  the  many 
generations  that  they  have  been  located  with  you,  ever  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  greater 
compliance  with  the  habits  of  the  domesticated  bird  ?” 

True,  the  parents  had  come  from  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society ; true,  also, 
they  had  an  assured  immediate  wild  descent ; but  still  mistakes  might  have  occurred, 
and  the  production  of  some  white  feathers,  few  though  they  were,  in  a bird  of  the  first 
brood,  led  to  suspicions  on  this  point.  There  might  thus  have  possibly  been  some  in- 
fusion of  the  blood  of  the  tame  bird.  At  any  rate,  our  former  convictions  were  shaken. 
Again,  the  last  question  came  still  more  strongly  in  opposition  to  our  previous  ideas. 
We  had  enticed  our  birds  with  most  tempting  habitations  on  the  banks  of  our  pond; 
food  the  most  seductive  had  been  there  exposed  to  their  view;  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
surface  of  the  water  continued  their  nightly  resting-place ; and  though  rash  enough  to 
disregard  the  slaughter  of  their  companions,  and  careless  of  venturing  within  the  range 
of  the  gun,  any  greater  disposition  to  accommodate  themselves  to  more  domestic  habits 
was  never  manifested  by  any  one  member  of  our  flock. 

The  consideration,  therefore,  of  our  friend’s  queries  brought  us  necessarily  to  two 
conclusions;  the  first  of  which  would  infer  the  uselessness  of  any  facts  that  might  have 
been  drawn  from  the  partially  reclaimed  state  of  the  birds  in  question,  since  a doubt 
might  still  exist  as  to  whether  they  were  indeed  strictly  speaking  “ 2vild."  The  second 
conclusion,  again,  would  compel  us  to  admit  that,  even  supposing  they  were  truly  of 
distinct  wild  origin,  no  such  approach,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  nine  years,  to  the  habits 
of  the  tame  Duck  had  been  manifested,  as  could  fairly  be  urged  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  the  wild  and  the  tame  Duck  were  of  common  parentage. 

The  latter,  indeed,  could  only  be  proved  by  eggs  being  taken  from  an  undoubted 
wild  Duck’s  nest,  and  the  progeny  being  reared  under  such  circumstances  as  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  mixed  with  any  of  the  domestic  birds,  and  by  the 
subsequent  and  gradual  manifestation  in  the  progeny  of  such  birds,  or  of  their  offspring, 
of  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  tame  Duck. 

Now,  it  happens  that  evidence  to  the  latter  effect  is  entirely  wanting.  There  is  no 
difficulty,  it  is  true,  in  hatching  the  eggs  that  may  have  been  found  in  a wild  Duck’s 
nest.  Either  under  a tame  Duck,  or  a Hen,  the  young  ones  are  reared  easily  enough, 
and  the  only  requisite  beyoud  the  treatment  of  other  ducklings  is  a liberal  supply 
of  worms  and  insects.  But  from  their  earliest  days,  there  is  a decided  aversion  to  any 
intercourse  with  the  tame  members  of  their  race,  even  those  of  the  same  age. 

Two  wild  Ducks’  eggs  were  hatched  in  our  own  yard  with  a nest  of  those  of  the 
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common  Duck  (the  period  of  incubation  being  the  same) ; but  these,  from  their  earliest 
days,  rejected  the  companionship  of  their  foster  brothers  and  sisters,  and  even  regarded 
with  suspicion  the  maternal  anxiety  of  the  hen.  One  of  them,  when  about  a fortnight 
old,  was  accidentally  killed,  on  which  the  other  pined  away,  and  soon  died.  When  such 
ducklings  arrive  at  the  age  for  taking  wing,  they  usually  employ  their  powers  to 
so  good  a purpose,  as  at  once  to  prevent  any  further  observations  on  their  habits  and 
character.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  they  vouchsafe  the  favour  of  their  further 
residence,  the  frosts  of  winter  commonly  bring  a wild  relative,  whose  task  of  seducing 
them  from  their  allegiance  is  easily  performed ; and  even  if  this  temptation  should  be 
declined,  we  may  make  up  our  minds  to  their  departure,  when  Nature  warns  them  that 
their  breeding  season  is  at  hand. 

In  all  that  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  the  habits  of  the  farm-yard  Duck  are  placed 
in  contrast  with  those  of  the  wild  bird.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  localities,  where 
the  latter  are  always  to  be  found,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  such  an  expres- 
sion, in  a condition  of  limited  familiarity  with  man;  but  this,  in  its  utmost  extent, 
is  remote  from  any  approximation  to  a domesticated  state.  The  fact,  indeed,  that 
the  inducement  of  food  accustoms  and  reconciles  the  wild  Duck  in  part  to  the 
presence  of  man,  but  that  we  do  not  succeed  in  advancing  beyond  this,  would  argue 
for  the  existence  of  specific  differences  between  the  two  races. 

Many  of  our  correspondents  hold  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  improbability  of  the 
Domesticated  Duck  being  descended  from  the  wild  Anas  boschas.  Thus  Mr.  Austin 
Williams  writes  to  us : — “ I do  not  think  that  our  domestic  varieties  are  descended  from 
the  wild.  At  farm-yards  there  often  occurs  a cross  between  the  two,  and  I have  known 
the  wild  birds  kept  by  a gentleman  whose  property  adjoined  my  farm.  These  never 
altered  either  in  colour  or  habits,  many  of  them  flying  away  unless  pinioned.” 

Mr.  Dixon  has  the  following  passage  in  strong  corroboration  of  the  opinions  that 
have  been  here  expressed  : — “ I know  of  no  instance  in  which  any  one  has  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  founding  a permanent  tame  farm-yard  race  of  Ducks  by  breeding  from  the 
Mallard,  though  the  attempts  have  been  numberless,  and  a few  parties  have  been  on  the 
brink  of  success.  Crosses  between  the  wild  and  tame  birds  have  answered  better;  but 
the  progeny  have  retained  their  full  share  of  independent  temper  and  movements.” — 
(Page  129,  second  edition.) 

But  if  we  are  asked  “ whence  and  when  imported  ” with  reference  to  the  tame  Duck, 
as  distinct  from  the  wild  Mallard,  authorities  are  silent;  and  our  own  experience  is 
without  facts  on  which  an  opinion  could  be  given  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  We  use 
the  expression  “ authorities  are  silent,”  since  but  few  writers  even  advert  to  the  subject; 
but  among  these  Mr.  Dixon  is  found  regarding  it  as  an  importation  from  India  and  China, 
probably  about  the  same  period  as  witnessed  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  a.d.  1493.  In  those  regions,  Ducks  both  wild  and  domesticated  abound ; 
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and  since  we  have  of  late  years  received  a permanent  variety,  if  not  a distinct  species,  ot 
tame  Duck  (the  “Black  East  Indian”)  from  the  Cape  or  the  South  American  continent, 
such  an  importation  may  fairly  he  regarded  as  a link  in  the  chain  that  would  connect  our 
Domesticated  Duck  with  an  Eastern  origin,  independently  of  its  wild  congener. 


VARIETIES. 


Though  little  can  be  elicited  as  to  the  origin  of  the  tame  Duck,  we  still  possess  birds 
in  this  class  presenting  features  quite  as  distinct  as  any  in  the  various  races  of 
foAvls,  and  even  to  a greater  extent  than  appears  in  Geese.  These  varieties  may  be  thus 
stated : — 


The  Rouen  Duck. 

The  Aylesbury  Duck. 

The  Call  Duck. 

The  Black  East  Indian  or  Buenos- Ayrean  Duck. 


The  Penguin  Duck. 

The  Hook-hilled  Duck. 

The  Common  Farm-yard  Duck. 
The  Musk  or  Brazilian  Duck. 


We  have  given  precedence  to  the  Iiouen  or  Rhone  Duck  (for  both  these  appellations  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it  in  confirmation  of  its  French  origin),  because  we  believe  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  will  be  found  the  most  profitable  variety.  Its  plumage,  more- 
over, is  of  great  richness.  The  latter,  we  will  at  once  admit,  is  a point  of  minor  con- 
sideration in  a bird  whose  merits  must  be  mainly  weighed  by  its  value  as  an  economical 
inhabitant  of  the  poultry-yard;  but  where  both  these  recommendations  can  be  combined, 
there  are  few  persons  who  would  not  be  desirous  of  so  uniting  them. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  whose  Rouen  Ducks  have  for  several  consecutive  years  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  their  class  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Exhibitions,  is  equally 
ready  with  ourselves  to  form  a high  estimate  of  their  good  qualities.  “ I am  confident,” 
he  writes  to  us,  “ that,  when  obtained  purely  bred,  the  Rouen  is  the  most  profit-producing 
of  the  Duck  tribe.  They  are  the  most  lethargic,  and  consequently  the  most  speedily  fed  of 
any  ; but  they  lay  great  numbers  of  large  eggs,  an  average  of  the  weight  of  which  would  be 
oz. — always  above  3 oz.  The  colour  of  the  egg  is  a blue-green,  the  shell  being  con- 
siderably thicker  than  that  of  the  Aylesbury  breed.  The  flesh  is  of  the  highest  possible 
flavour;  and  in  first-rate  specimens  the  supply  is  most  profuse;  for  the  drake  and  three 
ducks  belonging  to  the  writer,  and  which  were  so  successful  for  several  consecutive  years 
at  the  Midland  Poultry  Show,  when  there  weighed  by  the  judges,  reached  26f  lbs. ; and 
this,  too,  when  they  were  simply  taken  from  the  pond,  without  any  previous  preparation. 
On  another  occasion,  when  purposely  fattened,  they  attained  the  almost  incredible  weight 
of  31  lbs.  I have  frequently  known  the  young  drakes  of  only  nine  or  ten  weeks  old  to 
weigh  (when  killed)  12  lbs.  the  pair,  and  in  some  instances  even  more  than  this.  As 
regards  their  consumption  of  food,  I have  not  found  them  to  require  more  than  the  birds 
of  smaller  varieties.  In  colour,  whether  we  consider  the  plumage  of  either  sex,  the 
Rouen  closely  assimilates  to  the  Common  Wild  Duck.  The  eyes,  however,  are  very 
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deeply  sunk  in  the  head ; and  the  ducks  especially,  even  when  young,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  old  birds;  the  abdominal  pouch  or  apron  being  developed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Toulouse  Goose,  at  a very  early  age.  This  enlargement  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  in 
some  specimens  causes  it  to  rest  partially  on  the  ground, — not  unfrequently,  indeed,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  feathers.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  Rouen  bird  is  certainly 
ungainly;  but  the  most  inconsiderate  observer  can  hardly  fail  of  being  struck  with  the 
size  of  really  good  specimens  of  this  family.  Their  dull,  loud,  monotonous  call  is  also 
distinct  from  that  of  any  other  variety.  A great  diminution  in  size  is  the  invariable 
result  of  any  attempt  at  crossing,  and  this  becomes  apparent  in  the  first  generation. 
They  are  as  hardy  as  any  other  kind,  and  rarely  evince  any  disposition  to  wander  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  homestead.  So  dull  and  lethargic,  in  fact,  are  they,  that 
they  are  liable  to  become  the  easy  prey  of  any  pilfering  stroller ; for  even  if  one  bird  is 
picked  up,  the  others  will  scarcely  move  away.  They  appear  to  care  less  for  water 
exercise  than  the  other  varieties.” 

Rouen  Ducks  have  been  our  own  favourite  stock  for  some  years,  and  our  entire  adher- 
ence is  given  to  the  above  observations  of  Mr.  Hewitt.  The  following  is  a description 
of  the  adult  plumage  of  the  male  and  female  respectively : — 

Drake. — Bill  inclined  to  green,  the  nail  and  around  the  nostrils  being  black.  Head  and 
neck  as  far  as  the  white  collar,  which  should  be  very  distinct,  brilliant  iridescent  green ; 
throat  and  breast  claret  brown  ; back,  scapulars,  and  thighs,  gray,  with  minute  wavy  dark 
lines  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft  of  the  feather ; tail  brown,  with  the  outer  edge  of  the 
feathers  white,  forming  a broad  margin  of  that  colour,  the  three  centre  feathers  being 
curled ; primaries  brown  ; secondaries  with  a bar  of  bright  steel  blue  forming  the  speculum, 
then  a band  of  black,  the  extremities  being  tipped  with  white ; lesser  wing-coverts  rich 
brown;  greater  wing-coverts  the  same,  with  a narrow  white  margin;  under  part  of  the 
body  gray,  with  the  same  wavy  dotted  lines  as  on  the  back ; legs  and  feet  orange. 

The  Duck  has  a uniform  plumage  of  rich  brown,  every  feather  being  more  or  less 
marked  with  black  ; bill,  legs,  and  feet,  dusky. 

Irides  light-brown  in  both  sexes. 

The  Rouen  Duck  has  been  usually  spoken  of  as  a late  layer,  but  this  is  entirely  con- 
trary to  what  has  happened  with  us,  for  we  have  found  the  old  birds  good  egg-producers 
in  autumn,  even  before  their  moult  has  been  completed ; in  this  respect,  indeed,  they 
resemble  the  Shangliae  fowl.  With  some  cessation  in  mid-winter,  they  recommence  in 
January  and  February,  at  a period  when  others  of  their  species  have  only  just  begun. 
Even  the  young  Ducks  of  the  year  are  singularly  prolific;  some  of  our  own  hatched  this 
March  (1853)  laid  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  have  continued  giving  us  three  or 
four  eggs  per  week  to  the  present  time  (October). 

A return  of  the  eggs  laid  by  Mr.  Puncliard’s  Rouen  Ducks  confirms  our  high  opinion 
of  their  excellence  in  that  respect.  “ We  have  one  Rouen  Drake  and  three  Ducks:  thr 
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latter  commenced  laying  in  February  (1853),  and  up  to  July  laid  334  eggs,  besides  a few 
soft,  and  five  double  ones.  One  of  the  Ducks  laid  every  morning  for  ninety-two  consecutive 
days,  and  never  desired  to  sit.  Two  of  the  Ducks  sat  in  June,  and  they  were  the  only 
ones  that  evinced  any  desire  to  do  so.” 

Like  those  varieties  of  fowls  that  pass  by  the  name  of  “ Everlasting  Layers,”  such  as 
Spanish,  Polish,  and  the  Hamburghs,  the  production  of  eggs  is  the  source  to  which  the 
natural  powers  of  the  Rouen  Duck  are  mainly  directed. 

The  causes  that  induce  a desire  of  incubation  are  not  manifested  till  the  former  task 
has  been  completed  for  the  season.  The  instances  this  year  among  our  own  Rouen  Ducks, 
five  in  number,  have  been,  one  that  took  her  nest  in  June,  one  in  August,  and  another  in 
the  beginning  of  September  (1853). 

Till  the  Ducklings  quit  their  shells,  we  have  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
Rouen  Duck’s  conduct  on  her  nest ; but  the  mother’s  excessive  bulk  then  becomes 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Instances,  such  as  that  we  are  about  to  relate,  are,  we  fear,  far 
from  uncommon.  A favourite  bird  was  allowed  to  occupy  her  nest,  on  which  she  sat 
admirably  for  the  full  period.  On  the  morning  when  the  brood  were  expected,  chips  of 
shells,  and  sundry  little  heads  peeping  forth  from  beneath  their  mother’s  shelter,  spoke 
favourably  of  her  success  ; and  with  our  usual  dislike  to  meddle  with  any  poultry  while 
the  jn’ocess  of  hatching  seems  to  be  going  on  favourably,  we  deferred  any  examination  till 
evening.  But  then,  alas  ! our  inspection  disclosed  but  two  living  ducklings  among  a pile 
of  eleven  crushed  corpses.  Her  anxiety  to  attend  diligently  during  the  last  hour  of  her 
duty  had  rendered  the  poor  mother  guilty  of  this  terrible  act  of  infanticide.  While 
mentioning  this,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  our  previous  diet  had  been  liberal,  and  the 
healthy  appetite  of  the  Duck  had  done  full  justice  to  it ; so  that,  on  a sparer  allowance,  her 
condition  might  not  have  proved  so  destructive  to  her  progeny. 

The  great  bulk  and  close  proximity  of  the  lower  part  of  her  body  to  the  ground,  must 
always  render  the  Rouen  Duck  somewhat  unsuitable  for  the  charge  of  her  young.  But 
this  is  of  little  consequence,  since  she  is  rarely  disposed  to  undertake  such  duties  till  late 
in  the  season,  when  maternal  warmth  is  less  necessary;  and  early  ducklings  being  always 
required,  other  mothers  must  then  be  sought  for  to  bring  them  into  existence.  There 
are  none  better  for  this  purpose  than  such  of  our  Shangliae  hens  as  want  to  sit  in 
January  and  February,  and  before  we  should  be  willing  to  entrust  them  with  their 
own  eggs. 

The  colours  of  the  Rouen  duckling,  when  first  hatched,  are  a yellowisli-brown  body 
colour,  with  patches  of  yellow  upon  the  face,  breast,  and  wing,  a dark  line  passing  along 
the  side  of  the  face  about  the  eye.  At  a fortnight  old  these  colours  have  become  blended 
and  indistinct,  and  so  remain  till  feathers  take  the  place  of  down. 

In  purchasing  Rouen  Ducks  avoid  any  light  markings  on  the  bill,  face,  or  breast,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  plumage  of  the  Wild  Duck  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  relative 
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sexes.  Breeding  in-and-in  will  soon  bring  the  colour  of  the  Ducks  to  a gray-brown,  while 
the  Drakes  assume  a proportionately  light  tone.  This  is  highly  objectionable,  though 
it  often  happens  in  a single  generation.  In  such  instances,  however,  we  should 
always  be  disposed  to  suspect  the  purity  of  one  or  other  of  the  parents,  though  themselves 
of  perfect  feather;  for  the  result  of  breeding  in-and-in  is  usually  more  gradual.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Punchard  observes  : — “ I believe  the  plumage  of  the  Rouen  Duck  will  become 
lighter  as  we  breed  in-and-in.  At  present  I have  only  noticed  it  in  the  wing  feather,  when 
taken  in  hand  and  opened.  I discharge  for  stock  any  bird  that  shows  a single  white 
feather.” 

We  have  purposely  deferred  the  query — “Is  the  Rouen  Dad:  specifically  distinct  from 
the  common  Brown  Duck  of  our  farm-yard  V’  until  we  fully  enter  upon  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  former. 

Our  numerous  correspondents  seem  generally  of  one  opinion.  Thus  Mr.  Brent,  in 
answer  to  this  question,  says — “ Equally  as  distinct  as  the  Aylesbury  is  from  the  common 
White  Duck,  but  not  more  so, — the  distinction  arising  from  careful  selection  and  breeding.” 
Thus,  again,  Mr.  Furneaux — “I  am  inclined  to  think  it  but  a cultivated  sub- variety  of 
the  Common  Duck.” 

The  peculiarity  of  voice,  which  has  already  been  noticed,  the  deep  greenish  blue  tint  of 
the  egg,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  body  resembling  a pillow  or  bolster,  supported  on  two 
sticks  (for  the  indentation  of  outline  before  and  behind  the  legs  suggests  this  simile), 
favour  the  idea  of  at  least  a permanent  variety  ; though  whether  it  may  amount  to  specific 
difference  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide. 

Messrs  Baker,  of  Chelsea,  inform  us  that  they  have  lately  “received  from  the  south 
of  France  a Duck  much  resembling  the  Rouen  in  colour,  and  quite  equal  for  eating,  but  a 
larger  and  hardier  bird,  resembling  the  Toulouse  Goose  in  not  becoming  grossly  fat  when 
feeding.  There  are  two  varieties  of  them,  the  one  with  plumage  like  that  of  the  Rouen, 
the  other  a much  darker  bird,  both  the  Duck  and  the  Drake  being  of  a very  dark  brown, 
almost  black,  each  having  a white  mark  on  the  front  of  the  neck,  but  not  encircling  it. 
They  are  at  present  out  of  condition,  from  their  journey  and  moulting;  but  on  an  average 
weigh  seven  pounds  each.” 

We  have  in  another  place  alluded  to  the  decision  of  the  authorities  at  the  Regent's 
Park  Zoological  Gardens  with  respect  to  the  Toulouse  Goose  being  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Gray-legged  Goose  (A user  ferns).  It  would  certainly  be  a singular  coincidence, 
were  the  Rouen  Duck,  which  occupies  among  its  family  the  same  position  as  the  Toulouse 
bird  does  among  Geese,  to  owe  its  descent  to  the  Wild  Duck  (Anas  boschas)  ; so  that,  if 
the  Tame  Duck  is  at  all  connected  with  the  Mallard,  the  two  bulkiest  of  the  domesticated 
races  of  Geese  and  Ducks  would  prove  the  most  nearly  connected  with  the  respective 
wild  birds. 

The  Aylesbury  Duck. — The  heaviest  specimens  of  the  Rouen  Duck  exceed,  in  respect 
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of  weight,  those  of  the  Aylesbury  breed,  the  latter  being  a bird  of  less  breadth,  though 
equalling  the  former  in  length.  Plumage  of  unspotted  creamy  white,  a pale  flesh- 
coloured  bill,  a dark  prominent  eye,  with  orange  legs,  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
race,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Aylesbury,  in  which  neighbourhood  they 
are  kept  in  large  numbers  for  the  supply  of  the  London  markets. 

The  following  particulars,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edwards,  of  the  Lyndhurst  Road 
Station,  Hants,  are  worthy  of  careful  attention,  as  coming  from  one  who  has  bred  and 
exhibited  some  of  the  best  specimens  we  have  ever  seen.  “ The  weight  of  the  adult 
Aylesbury  Duck  should  average,  if  properly  fed,  from  10  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  the  pair  (Duck 
and  Drake).  I possess,  however,  one  Drake  that  weighs  upwards  of  8 lbs.,  and  would 
probably,  if  fattened,  reach  to  10  lbs.  They  are  very  prolific  layers.  Last  year  (1852), 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  I had  261  eggs  from  two  ducks,  and  they  again 
commenced  laying  three  weeks  before  Christmas,  making  altogether  the  large  number  of 
300  eggs  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  months ; in  addition  to  which  one  of  them  sat  twice, 
the  other  only  once,  the  three  nests  giving  thirty  young  ones.  The  eggs  vary  in  colour, 
some  being  white,  while  others  are  of  pale  blue.  As  a further  recommendation  for  them, 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  I must  mention  my  belief  that  their  consumption  of  food 
is  less  than  that  of  the  common  Duck ; and  another  advantage  may  be  found  in  their 
comparative  silence  from  the  continuous  ‘ quack,  quack,  quack,’  of  the  latter  bird.  They 
also  attain  greater  weight  in  less  time ; and  from  their  superior  appearance,  when  plucked, 
are  a far  more  marketable  article.”  Mr.  Edwards’s  birds,  either  from  their  good  keep  or 
careful  selection,  seem  to  have  been  far  more  prolific  than  the  generality  of  Ducks  of 
this  breed. 

The  carriage  of  the  Aylesbury  Duck  is  more  upright  than  that  of  the  Rouen  ; the 
eye,  of  which  the  iris  is  dark  gray,  being  also  more  prominent;  and,  as  might  be 
anticipated  from  its  greater  powers  of  locomotion,  the  bird  is  by  no  means  given  to 
such  stay-at-home  habits.  Mr.  Hewitt  gives  it  as  his  own  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  friends,  that  in  the  districts  around  Birmingham  they  are  not  so  heavy  as  the 
Rouen.  Even  in  the  south  of  England  the  broods  have  never  done  so  well  with  us  as 
those  of  the  latter  variety. 

Many  a pen  of  well-shaped,  good-feathered  Aylesbury  Ducks,  have  been  disqualified 
at  poultry  exhibitions  from  the  circumstance  of  the  bills  being  stained  with  dark  spots. 
This  usually  happens  as  the  birds  advance  in  age.  It  is  very  common  in  the  second  and 
third  years,  and  in  the  fourth  the  bill  sometimes  becomes  perfectly  black.  So  great  a dis- 
figurement of  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  this  breed  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
inquiries;  and  from  a comparison  of  different  statements,  we  are  led  to  believe  that,  where 
the  wTater  which  is  accessible  to  the  birds  flows  from  a peat  or  moss  soil,  the  evil,  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  probably  has  its  origin  ; though  we  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  here- 
ditary. The  young  birds,  however,  which  are  bred  from  parents  thus  affected  are  seldom  so 
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marked  till  after  tlieir  first  year.  So  serious  a drawback  to  their  appearance  should,  if 
possible,  he  avoided : hut  more  harm  than  good  is  likely  to  he  caused  by  the  attempt  to 
remove  these  stains  by  using  acids.  For  a few  days,  indeed,  the  affected  part  may 
appear  better  to  the  eye ; hut  such  remedies  will  not  bring  about  any  permanent  cure, 
and  are  likely  to  render  the  part  still  more  sensitive  and  liable  to  the  disease,  he  it  what 
it  may.  We  would  also  remind  exhibitors  that  the  use  of  such  applications  is  always 
hazardous,  and  that  they  seldom  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed, 
inasmuch  as  the  colour  thus  produced  on  the  bill  is  quite  distinct  from  the  clear  flesh- 
colour  of  the  healthy  bird. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  stated  that  some  of  his  Aylesbury  eggs  are  of  a pale  blue  tint ; 
the  usual  colour,  however,  is  a dull  French  white,  the  surface  being  smoother  than  that 
of  the  Rouen,  but  the  shell  more  brittle.  An  average  weight  would  be  three  ounces. 
They  are  better  sitters,  and  also,  from  their  lighter  form,  better  nurses  than  the  latter. 

If  we  expressed  our  doubts,  as  to  the  claims  of  the  Rouen  Duck  to  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  species,  it  will  be  evident,  from  the  foregoing  description,  that  there  is  still  less  to 
plead  on  behalf  of  the  Aylesbury. 

The  Call  Duck. — The  days  of  decoys  are  fast  passing  away  in  this  country,  the 
improved  cultivation  of  the  fenny  districts  of  England  interfering  both  with  the  food  and 
privacy  required  for  them.  We  need  not,  therefore,  dwell  on  the  reeds,  pipes,  nets,  and 
dogs  of  the  fowler,  which  have  furnished  such  abundant  matter  for  previous  writers  on 
aquatic  birds.  One  only  of  his  devices  and  companions  comes  within  our  limits,  and  that 
is  the  garrulous  little  Call  Duck,  which  also  occasionally  passes  under  the  name  of  the 
“Italian  Wild  Duck.” 

Of  these  there  are  two  distinct  varieties ; the  one  white,  the  other  coloured.  In  form 
and  habits  they  are  identical ; and  therefore,  when  we  have  described  the  former  as  being 
of  clear  white  plumage,  with  bright  yellow  bill  and  yellowish  red  legs,  we  may  at  once 
pass  on  to  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  latter  and  their  joint  peculiarities. 

We  at  once  notice  in  these  birds  the  possession  of  many  points  of  difference  between 
them  and  any  of  our  domesticated  Ducks  ; nor  is  any  closer  connexion  visible  to  us 
when  the  wild  Duck  itself  is  brought  into  comparison  with  this  diminutive  breed.  Voice, 
plumage,  habits,  and  general  character,  all  concur  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others.  An 
application  to  a friend,  a skilful  naturalist,  elicited  an  opinion  in  accordance  with  our  own, 
as  also  a letter  from  Mr.  Yarrell  on  this  subject,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries  whether  he 
regarded  it  as  distinct  or  otherwise. 

This  letter  says — “With  respect  to  the  Call  Duck,  I may  premise  that  I have  never 
examined  the  inside  of  a male,  nor  have  I ever  met  wTith  a trivial  name  for  it.  It  is  not 
considered  as  a species,  nor  is  it  referred  to  as  a variety  in  any  of  the  works  on 
European  ornithology.  It  is  truly  French,  and  best  known  by  the  name  of  the  French  Call 
Duck”  (Mr.  Yarrell,  be  it  observed,  is  speaking  of  the  white  variety).  “We  have  them 
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in  our  collection  of  water  birds  in  St.  James’s  Park  ; and  from  their  habits,  &c.,  from  the 
curled  feather  in  the  tail  of  the  drake,  I have  always  considered  them  as  varieties  only  of 
Anas  bosclias,  like  our  Aylesbury  Ducks,  hut  not  nearly  so  good  a bird.  It  breeds 
readily  with  the  Aylesbury  or  bosclias ; and  it  was  only  the  other  day,  when  looking  over 
our  park  Ducks,  that  I saw  one  of  the  females  of  our  wild  bosclias  making  strong  love 
to  a smart  young  male  Call  Duck.  This  Duck  has  earned  its  name  by  being  very  noisy ; 
their  perpetual  chatter  rendering  them  of  great  service  in  working  decoys.  Colonel 
Hawker  refers  to  this  qualification,  observing  that  ‘ a French  Duck,  like  a Frenchman, 
always  makes  twice  as  much  noise  as  an  English  one.’  ” 

Mr.  Yarrell,  it  will  he  seen,  alludes  to  the  White  Call  Duck  breeding  with  the  Ayles- 
bury and  Anas  bosclias.  Our  own  coloured  birds  of  this  variety  have  evinced  no  such 
disposition  to  any  permanent  union  with  either  the  Rouen,  Aylesbury,  or  Black  East 
Indian  Ducks,  females  of  which  were  at  large  in  company  with  them.  Some  partiality,  it 
is  true,  was  occasionally  shown  by  the  drake  towards  an  old  Rouen  duck  four  times  bis 
size.  But  this  alliance  was  not  so  strong  as  to  he  likely  to  result  in  an  intermediate  race ; 
and  a striking  instance  of  diversity  from  the  usual  polygamous  disposition  of  Domes- 
ticated Ducks  and  Geese  was  evidenced  in  his  general  constancy  to  his  coloured  mate,  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  attention  to  another  lighter  specimen  of  his  own  breed  which  had 
been  hatched  from  the  same  nest.  The  latter  was  admitted  only  to  a very  limited  degree 
of  intimacy  with  the  coloured  birds ; and  when  she  took  to  her  nest,  not  one  of  her  eggs 
proved  to  be  fertilized.  The  Call  Ducks  possess  considerable  powers  of  flight,  which 
they  make  active  use  of  during  the  period  that  precedes  their  breeding  season,  which 
usually  commences  in  February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  The  nest  is  formed  in  a 
hole  scraped  out  of  the  ground  under  a hush,  with  a few  twigs  and  a supply  of  grass  or 
leaves,  with  which  the  eggs  are  carefully  covered  during  the  mothers  absence.  The  egg 
is  long,  smooth,  of  a dull  white,  and  weighs  about  l-g-oz. — the  period  of  incubation,  as 
with  other  Ducks,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  days.  The  ducklings,  from  their  diminutive 
proportions,  require  the  same  attention  as  young  Bantams  in  respect  of  larger  fowls, 
manifesting  the  same  activity  in  pursuit  of  worms  and  insects.  A second  nest  is  often 
formed  later  in  the  summer;  hut  the  young  are  then  very  difficult  to  rear.  The  flesh  is 
dry  and  without  flavour,  being  thus  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  A ild  Duck. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  Call  Duck  may  he  thus  stated: — The  head  of  much 
rounder  form  than  that  of  either  the  Wild  or  Domesticated  Duck,  hearing,  in  fact,  a close 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Tumbler  pigeon.  The  bill  is  also  wider  at  the  extremity 
than  any  other  of  the  Domesticated  Ducks,  or  Anas  bosclias . The  wings  reach  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  which  is  depressed ; while  that  of  the  tame  bird  is  carried  horizontally,— 
often,  indeed,  with  an  inclination  upwards. 

The  bill  of  the  drake  is  yellowish-green,  with  a black  nail ; while  his  head  and  neck 
are  decorated  with  the  richest  metallic  hues,  the  white  collar  being  evenly  drawn  across 
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the  throat.  Below  this  the  breast  is  maroon,  each  feather  having  a narrow  white  margin  ; 
hack  blue-black ; side  and  under  part  of  body  French  gray,  crossed  with  minute  dotted 
wavy  lines  of  black ; tail-coverts  rich  green ; the  four  outer  tail  feathers  on  each  side 
gray,  the  rest  dark  brown,  the  four  centre  ones  being  curled ; primaries,  the  second  being 
the  longest,  bronze ; secondaries,  with  bars  of  steel-blue,  black,  and  of  white  in  succession 
on  the  outer  web,  the  scapulars,  which  are  of  great  length,  and  tertials,  being  a refulgent 
bronzed  brown ; lesser  wing-coverts  ash-brown ; greater  ditto  blue-black,  edged  with  a 
narrow  white  line ; legs  and  feet  bright  salmon  colour.  In  good  specimens  there  is  a 
deeper  tone  of  colour  than  in  any  of  the  other  Ducks. 

The  duck’s  plumage  is  rich  chestnut-brown,  with  black  markings  on  each  feather ; the 
outer  tail  feathers  on  each  side  are  light,  those  in  the  centre  having  a white  tip ; the 
head,  wings,  and  tail-coverts  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  brilliancy  of  those  of  the 
male  bird,  being  glossed  over  with  fainter  metallic  tints;  bill  dusky;  legs  and  feet  pale 
salmon  colour. 

Irides  in  both  sexes  hazel. 

From  the  many  points  in  which  the  habits  and  character  of  the  Call  Duck  are  seen  to 
vary  from  the  different  domesticated  Ducks,  common  opinion  is  apt  to  assign  their  origin 
to  an  immediate  descent  from  the  wild  bird.  This  idea  is  often  encouraged  by  the 
repeated  instances  of  what  are  called  white  Wild  Ducks  being  shot ; but  these  on  inquiry 
have  turned  out  to  be  merely  white  Call  Ducks,  many  of  them  being  mai’ked  on  the  web  of 
the  foot  by  former  owners.  Their  powers  of  flight,  and  the  readiness  with  which  such  as 
have  absented  themselves  from  home  assume  the  habit  of  independence,  tend  to  encourage 
this  belief;  but,  if  ever  really  shot  in  a wild  state,  we  should  not  even  thus  gain  a single 
step  in  proving  their  affinity  to  Anas  boschas,  since  such  evidence  might  fairly  be  quoted 
in  favour  of  their  distinct  speciality. 

The  voice  of  the  Call  Duck  is  clear,  and  continuous,  and  is  a much  higher  note  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  breeds ; but  this  note  is  mainly  limited  to  the  females ; for  the 
male  birds  are  comparatively  silent,  and  their  cry  is  a low  whistle,  very  unlike  the 
clamorous  “ quack”  of  their  consorts. 

We  will  now  conclude  our  notice  of  these  attractive  little  members  of  the  Duck  com- 
munity by  referring  to  a communication  from  E.  H.  Rodd,  Esq.,  of  Penzance,  whose 
knowledge  of  British  birds  has  been  gained  by  many  years  of  careful  observation  : — 

“ I cannot  help  thinking  that  although  the  Call  Duck  is  not  recognised  as  a species, 
there  is  sufficient  peculiarity  in  external  form,  plumage,  size,  and  contour,  to  make  out  a 
good  case  for  its  being  so  regarded.  In  all  the  Anatidse  there  is  usually  such  a marked 
character  in  the  bronchial  development,  that,  without  recourse  to  the  dissecting  knife,  a 
positive  conclusion  could  hardly  be  arrived  at.  This  must  at  least  appear  certain,  that  it 
is  now  generally  regarded  as  a distinct  variety ; and  I confess  that  I am  at  a loss  to 
understand  how  a difference  can  be  drawn  between  ‘ a permanent  variety  ’ and  * a distinct 
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species,’  i.e.  in  a wild  state,  although  in  domestic  species  certain  forms  appear  permanent, 
without  the  species  being  annihilated,  such  as  £ tail-less  cats,’  and  the  differerent  canine 
varieties  of  each  species.  But  this  subject  opens  the  door  to  the  law  of  affinity,  which  is 
a most  curious  and  intricate  subject,  showing  where  Nature  places  her  veto  on  the  propa- 
gation of  certain  crosses,  and  where  not.” 

Mr.  Rodd,  in  the  above  passage,  argues  that  the  habits  of  the  Call  Duck  would  place  it 
among  birds  in  a semi-reclaimed  state  ; and  we  certainly  think,  from  all  our  past  observation, 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  class  it  otherwise ; for  although  there  are  doubtless 
numerous  instances  of  its  contented  disposition  in  the  farm-yard  and  elsewhere,  there  is 
still  a retention  of  wild  character  ; and  constant  examples  occur  of  its  desire  to  emancipate 
itself  from  the  control  of  man. 

The  Black  East  Indian,  or  Buenos- Ayrean  Duck. — Why  or  wherefore  this  bird  was 
ever  called  the  “Labrador”  Duck  we  are  at  a loss  to  imagine,  since  that  couutry,  as  has 
been  well  observed  by  Mr.  Dixon,  “ however  rich  in  wild  specimens,  is  not  likely  to  have 
given  us  any  new  tame  variety  of  bird.”  The  trivial  or  accidental  name  of  a bird  has 
often,  however,  done  good  service  in  eliciting  facts  in  connection  with  its  history  ; and  we 
diligently  consulted  authorities  as  to  any  possible  connection  between  Labrador  and  the 
variety  of  Duck  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Our  search,  we  must  confess,  supplied 
us  with  but  one  solitary  hypothesis  for  this  designation,  in  the  fact  that  the  Velvet  Scoter, 
“Anas  fusca,”  abounds  on  the  wild  coast  of  Labrador,  and  that  a ’fancied  resemblance 
between  the  deep  glossy  black  of  the  plumage  of  these  two  birds  may  have  suggested  the 
name  by  which  it  has  hitherto  been  commonly  known.  As  such  derivations,  however, 
only  tend  to  perpetuate  error,  the  sooner  they  are  discarded  the  better ; and  whether 
Buenos-Ayres,  or  the  East  Indies,  is  the  original  locality  from  which  the  other  synonymes 
have  been  obtained,  either  of  these  is  a far  preferable  distinctive  appellation.  The 
Zoological  Society,  we  are  told,  obtained  their  specimens  from  the  former  place;  but 
whether  these  were  aboriginal  stock  in  that  country,  or  imported  from  the  Asiatic 
continent,  we  know  not.  Mexican  and  Maroon  are  other  aliases  by  which  they  have 
passed  ; these,  however,  require  even  less  notice  than  those  that  have  been  already 
mentioned. 

This  Duck  is  of  less  size  and  lighter  frame  than  either  the  Rouen  or  Aylesbury  breeds, 
the  adult  male  rarely  exceeding  five  pounds  live  weight,  while  the  females  average  but 
four  pounds.  Their  plumage,  however,  is  strikingly  beautiful,  and  possesses,  in  common 
with  the  Call  Duck,  the  peculiarity  unusual  in  birds  of  this  genus,  that  the  Drake  does 
not  monopolize  all  its  glories,  a portion  of  his  refulgence  being  granted  to  the  Duck. 
Metallic  tints,  varying  with  the  light  from  green  to  a gilded  purple,  decorate  their  garb  of 
uniform  velvet-black,  their  bills  and  feet  being  of  the  same  dark  hue.  With  all  their 
brilliant  combinations  of  colour,  there  is  a singularly  neat  and  close  make,  and  compact- 
ness of  feathers,  which  suggest  their  comparison  in  these  respects  with  the  Game  Fowl. 
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All  who  have  kept  these  birds  unite  in  expressing  their  constant  annoyance  at  the 
appearance  of  more  or  less  white  feathers  after  their  first  moult.  Mr.  Nolan,  indeed, 
remarks,  that  they  frequently  then  become  entirely  white.  This  latter  metamorphosis 
we  have  never  ourselves  witnessed,  though  we  have  frequently  seen  it  to  the  extent  of 
giving  the  bird  a pied  appearance.  Many  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  Duck  is  more  apt 
to  exhibit  this  peculiarity  than  the  male  bird.  The  white  feathers  so  produced  remain  till 
the  next  moulting,  when  the  bird  frequently  discards  them  altogether,  and  re-assumes  its 
perfect  sable  plumage  ; they  are,  however,  often  permanent.  Impurity  of  blood  has  been 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  occasional  drawback  to  their  undoubted  beauty ; but  we  are 
not  yet  aware  of  any  yard,  however  cai'efully  selected,  that  has  wholly  escaped  the 
occurrence  of  this  blemish. 

The  Drakes  are  unusually  pugnacious ; and  one  correspondent,  “ Aster,”  speaks  of  the 
impossibility,  on  this  account,  of  keeping  any  two  of  them  in  the  same  inclosure. 

Mr.  S.  Baker,  of  Beaufort  Street,  Chelsea,  mentions  that  “ imported  birds  of  this  breed 
usually  pair ; but  those  bred  here  will  occasionally  attend  to  three  or  four  Ducks.”  The 
numerous  complaints  of  unfertilized  eggs  might  thus  be  explained,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Musk  Duck,  with  which  domestication  has  had  a like  effect. 

The  first  eggs  laid  by  the  Duck,  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  are  frequently  smeared 
with  a dark  greasy  matter,  which  causes  them  to  appear  of  a slaty,  and  sometimes  even  of 
a black  hue.  The  colouring  matter  does  not  penetrate  the  shell,  but  may  be  scraped  off 
like  the  similar  coating  on  the  bones  of  the  white  Silk  Fowl.  When  six  or  eight  eggs 
have  been  deposited,  they  gradually  fade  away  to  a dull  white.  In  form  they  are  elon- 
gated, being  smooth,  thin-shelled,  and  weighing  about  two  ounces.  The  ducklings  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  rear,  being  very  subject  to  cramp ; this  will  not  surprise  us  when  we 
remember  the  warmer  temperature  of  their  original  Eastern  abode. 

They  are  less  disposed  to  confinement  than  other  Domestic  Ducks,  and  the  most 
suitable  locality  is  found  for  them  on  a piece  of  ornamental  water,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  beauty  of  their  appearance,  they  add  the  further  recommendation  of  the  highest  qualifi- 
cation for  the  table.  For  this  latter  purpose  they  require  no  fattening,  and  but  few  Wild 
Ducks  are  more  tender  or  of  higher  flavour. 

The  Penguin  Dtick. — The  birds  thus  designated  have  a peculiar  upright  gait,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  Penguin.  They  are  usually  of  dull  colours  ; and,  from  all 
that  we  can  learn,  wholly  devoid  of  any  merits  to  compensate  for  their  uncouth  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Nolan  states  that  they  are  imported  from  Bombay,  and  are  the  common 
domestic  Duck  of  that  country. 

The  Hook-hilled  Duck. — Many  early  writers  refer  to  this  species,  the  singularity  of 
whose  appearance  would  secure  attention  in  the  days  when  real  utility  so  often  yielded  to 
what  merely  gratified  curiosity. 

The  bill  is  of  large  size,  and  turned  downwards ; the  plumage  usually  white,  with  a 
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large  top-knot;  but  coloured  specimens  are  not  unfrequent.  Holland  is  tlie  source  from 
which  our  importations  of  these  birds  are  commonly  derived  ; and  Messrs.  Bates  assure 
us  that  they  pair  like  wild  Ducks,  and  manifest  a decided  disinclination  to  asso- 
ciate with  other  Ducks,  amongst  a variety  of  which  they  had  been  kept  by  those 
gentlemen. 

We  are  not  aware  of  ever  having  tasted  one  ; but  we  are  told  that  they  possess  qualities 
for  the  table,  in  addition  to  the  recommendation  of  being  both  hardy  and  good  layers. 

The  Musk,  or  Brazilian  Duck. — This  species — for  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
specific  character  of  the  foregoing  members  of  the  family  of  the  Anatidse,  here  we  may 
without  question  use  this  term — has,  like  the  East  Indian  Duck,  been  wrongly  called  after 
the  name  of  a country  which  certainly  never  witnessed  its  existence  in  a wild  state.  The 
appellation  Muscovy,  by  which  term  European  Russia  is  often  designated,  is  clearly 
erroneously  applied  to  this  bird,  whose  plumage  is  thought  to  emit  the  odour  of  musk, 
whence  the  trivial  name.  They  are  also  alluded  to  by  various  writers  under  the  name  of 
Anas  Indica,  the  Cairo,  and  the  Guinea  Duck. 

The  narratives  of  early  voyagers  to  the  South  American  continent,  and  the  numerous 
groups  of  islands  which  stud  the  Pacific  Ocean,  afford  frequent  allusions  to  these  birds, 
which,  however  variously  named  in  such  records,  have  sufficiently  clear  descriptions  of 
their  peculiar  appearance  and  habits  to  enable  us  to  recognise  them  without  difficulty. 
Brazil  appears  to  have  been  one  of  their  principal  habitats ; hence  one  of  the  designations 
connected  with  this  bird. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  us,  in  the  Musk  Duck,  is  the  disproportionate  size  of  the 
male  and  female,  the  latter  not  exceeding  five  or  at  the  most  six  pounds  live  weight, 
while  the  Drake  frequently  reaches  nine  or  ten  pounds.  They  are  of  various  colours, 
from  black  to  white,  with  admixtures  of  brown  and  drab. 

But  the  first-named  colour  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  bird  in  its  wild  state;  and 
the  best  specimens  of  the  tame  birds  are  of  similar  plumage.  The  feathers  of  these  are 
richly  bronzed,  and  white  patches  generally  appear  on  the  wings  after  the  first  moult. 
The  colours  of  the  legs  and  feet  vary  with  that  of  the  plumage,  being  mottled  in  dull 
flesh  colour  and  black,  according  to  the  tints  of  the  latter.  We  have  seen  specimens 
marked  in  a precisely  similar  manner  to  the  saddle-backed  Goose ; that  is,  white  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  a patch  of  dark  gray  on  the  back  between  the  shoulders. 
Above  the  upper  mandible  rises  a corrugated  bunch  of  red  flesh  ; and  the  skin  of  the  face, 
and  that  around  the  eyes,  which  are  full  and  dark,  is  also  of  the  same  colour,  and  bare 
of  feathers.  A crest,  elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  rises  from  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Their  figure  is  of  an  extremely  elongated  character,  and  the  shortness  of  their  legs 
increases  this  stumpy  appearance.  The  Duck  has  considerable  powers  of  flight;  but  her 
mate’s  heavier  bulk  retards  his  aerial  excursions.  Contrary  to  the  usual  habits  of  this 
genus,  the  top  of  a wall,  or  the  branches  of  a low  tree,  are  favourite  resting  places ; and 
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thus  they  are  certainly  less  aquatic  in  their  habits  than  the  other  species,  though  equally 
disposed  to  cultivate  a familiar  intercourse  with  man. 

The  voice  of  the  Drake  is  so  harsh  and  croaking,  that  he  has  been  described  as  if 
perpetually  suffering  from  a sore  throat ; and,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule  among  their 
congeners,  the  female  is  comparatively  silent. 

As  layers  they  are  inferior  to  the  Rouen  and  Aylesbury,  but  probably  on  a par  with 
the  usual  inhabitants  of  the  duck  pond.  The  egg  seldom  exceeds  three  ounces  in  weight, 
and  is  of  a dull  white.  The  period  of  incubation  is  about  five  weeks. 

We  constantly  hear  the  complaint  of  the  Musk  Duck’s  eggs  proving  unprolific;  and 
the  reason  is  sufficiently  apparent,  since  in  their  wild  state  the  Drakes  are  strictly 
monogamous,  though  admitting  the  companionship  of  several  consorts  in  a state  of 
domestication.  We  have  alluded  to  this  with  respect  to  the  Call  Duck,  and  are  fully 
convinced  that  the  habits  of  the  wild  bird — -for  here  we  are  at  no  loss  for  descent — 
would  profitably  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  are  partial  to  this  stock.  We  should 
expect  many  more  ducklings  to  be  hatched  from  a Musk  Duck  with  one,  or  at  the  most 
two  ducks,  than  where  a greater  number  were  permitted  to  associate  with  him. 

Hybrids  between  the  Musk  and  other  tame  Ducks  are  common,  and  the  birds  thus 
produced  are  of  large  size,  seven  and  eight  pounds  each  being  no  unusual  live  weight. 
It  is  asserted,  on  good  authority,  that  such  hybrids  have  proved  prolific ; and  although  we 
have  failed  to  obtain  any  certain  proof  on  this  point,  we  are  inclined  to  credit  the  assertion, 
from  the  analogous  instance  of  the  hybrids  of  the  common  and  China  Geese,  which 
certainly  have  very  commonly  proved  so. 

The  specific  distinctions  of  these  two  birds  from  the  other  varieties  of  Geese  and 
Ducks  respectively  are  nearly  identical,  being  drawn  from  the  difference  in  size  between 
the  male  and  female,  the  tubercles  on  the  head,  and  the  period  of  incubation.  Hence  an 
instance  of  such  hybridization  producing  fertile  progeny  in  the  one  would  lead  us  to  expect 
the  same  result  in  the  other.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  such  instances  are  far 
more  frequent  among  the  Geese,  than  we  have  any  reason  to  believe  happens  with  Ducks. 
Such  unions,  we  should  mention,  usually  though  not  exclusively,  occur  between  the  male 
China  Gander,  or  the  male  Musk  Drake,  and  the  Goose  and  Duck  of  the  other  species. 

It  has  always  been  our  belief  that,  wherever  Nature  permitted  the  union  of  animals  of 
diverse  species  to  prove  fertile,  the  period  <?f  gestation,  or  by  parity  of  reasoning  of  incu- 
bation with  birds,  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  female  had  been  impregnated  by  her  legiti- 
mate spouse.  Thus,  where  two  birds  of  different  species  happened  to  pair,  the  time  of 
incubation,  ordinarily/  occupied  by  the  species  of  the  female,  would  be  the  period 
when  we  should  expect  to  see  the  progeny,  if  any,  hatched ; the  influence  of  the  male 
bird,  we  imagine,  would  neither  accelerate  nor  retard  this  process.  A passage,  therefore, 
in  Mr.  Dixon’s  work  (2nd  edition,  p.  73),  certainly  startled  us ; for  there  we  read  “ that 
the  time  required  by  the  hybrid  eggs  between  this  (the  Musk  Duck)  and  the  Common 
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Duck,  is  intermediate  between  the  respective  periods.”  No  positive  case,  however,  is 
cited,  and,  as  any  remark  of  so  careful  a writer  is  deserving  the  most  attentive  considera- 
tion, it  is  satisfactory  to  find  an  explanation  of  what  to  us  appears  so  improbable  an 
occurrence,  in  the  paragraph  immediately  preceding  the  passage  we  have  already  quoted. 
“ The  time  of  incubation  is  five  weeks  ; but  in  all  birds  that  I have  observed  the  duration 
of  that  period  varies  so  much,  according  to  circumstances,  that  a mean  of  many  observa- 
tions must  be  taken  to  arrive  at  a correct  standard.” 

We  entirely  coincide  with  Mr.  Dixon  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  at  which  the 
Musk  ducklings  are  hatched  ; but  would  add,  that  those  of  the  other  Ducks  are  occasion- 
ally subject  to  almost  an  equal  degree  of  variation  ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  far  stronger 
evidence  (that  hybrid  eggs  have  been  hatched  at  an  intermediate  period,  and  that  this  has 
resulted  solely  from  the  circumstance  of  the  parents  being  of  different  species,)  must  be 
forthcoming,  than  we  are  now  enabled  to  gather  from  any  other  facts  that  have  been 
communicated  to  us  with  reference  to  this  subject. 

We  are  unable  to  ascertain  any  one  instance  of  these  hybrid  birds  having  bred  among 
themselves ; but  suited  with  a bird  of  either  of  the  parent  species,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  in  most  instances  a prolific  union  would  take  place. 

The  rearing  of  the  young  of  the  Musk  Duck,  at  least  in  the  southern  parts  of  England, 
is  not  attended  with  greater  difficulty  than  those  of  the  other  domestic  varieties  ; when- 
ever, therefore,  we  hear  of  complaints  being  made  to  the  contrary,  we  presume  that  the 
colder  northern  districts  are  the  localities  referred  to. 

No  very  high  opinion  is  entertained  by  us  as  regards  the  appearance,  habits,  or 
economy  of  this  bird  in  the  poultry-yard.  The  bloated  look  of  the  head,  the  inordinate 
length  of  the  body,  and  its  awkward  legs,  mar  the  effect  of  colours  that  are  often  brilliant 
and  striking.  They  are  sad  tyrants,  too,  and  of  a temper  that  disposes  them  to  bully 
their  weaker  companions ; while  for  table  purposes,  we  place  them  very  low.  It  has  never, 
indeed,  been  our  good  fortune  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  pronouncing  a favourable 
verdict  on  the  merits,  for  culinary  purposes,  of  a deceased  member  of  this  family.  In 
saying  this,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  high  authority  being  adverse  to  this  opinion ; for 
many  hold  them  as  of  great  excellence.  Thus  Mr.  Brent  writes  to  us  : — 

“ The  Musk  or  Brazilian  Duck  is  superior  for  the  table  to  every  other.  Whatever  is 
said  against  it  arises,  I believe,  from  prejudice ; for  I never  knew  any  one  sit  down  to  dine 
off  a young  Musk  Duck  in  good  condition,  of  the  age  when  the  wing  feathers  are  just 
grown,  who  did  not  pronounce  it  really  excellent.” 

As  in  duty  bound  we  have  recorded  the  opinions  of  both  sides.  Our  readers,  therefore, 
who  may  wish  to  decide  the  matter,  must  themselves  make  the  trial. 

Mr.  Brent  adds — “ Old  birds  are  doubtless  both  rank  and  tough,  but  such  I have  never 
tasted.  They  fatten  easily,  and  the  only  difference  that  I have  observed  in  the  feeding  is, 
that  the  Musk  Duck  consumes  more  grass  and  vegetable  food.” 
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The  Top-knotted  Ducks  are  of  all  colours,  having,  in  fact,  no  other  common  feature. 
Mr.  Brent  regards  them  as  probable  descendants  of  the  Australian  tufted  Ducks,  of 
which  more  than  one  variety  is  said  to  exist  in  that  country.  Many  may  have  been 
thus  bred ; but  the  accidental  appearance  of  the  tuft  on  the  Goose,  of  which  bird  we 
have  no  rumour  even  of  any  variety  thus  uniformly  decorated,  suggests  the  probability 
of  the  Duck’s  having  obtained  its  head-dress  in  a similar  accidental  manner.  The  top 
knot  of  the  latter,  however,  is  in  general  proportionably  larger,  and  more  spherical  than 
that  of  any  geese  we  have  yet  seen,  sometimes,  though  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
even  rivalling  in  form  that  of  the  Polish  hen. 

The  Common  Duck. — Our  comments  on  the  Barn-door  or  Dunghill  fowl  are  in 
every  way  applicable  to  its  representative  among  the  Ducks.  For,  although  it  may  be 
a matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  Aylesbury  and  Rouen  should  be  accounted  distinct 
breeds,  or  merely  varieties  that  have  been  established  by  cai'eful  and  continued  selection, 
it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  a commingling  of  these  with  others  which  now  exist, 
or  have  been  in  existence,  has  been  productive  of  the  farm-yard  mongrel.  They 
are  of  all  colours,  and,  we  may  also  add,  of  all  sizes  ; for  some  that  we  have  lately  seen, 
and  which  could  not,  from  the  character  of  their  plumage,  be  entered  in  any  of  the  other 
classes,  were  of  such  weight  as  would  have  rivalled  many  of  the  best  Rouen  and 
Aylesbury  specimens. 

The  plumage  of  these  birds  varied  from  a blue  dun  to  light  gray,  and  seven  and  even 
eight  pounds  were  reached  by  many  of  the  young  birds,  though  only  in  store  condition, 
at  from  six  to  eight  months  old.  They  were  indeed  Patagonian  specimens  of  the 
common  Duck,  wanting  the  square  proportions  of  the  Rouen  bird,  to  which  they  might 
be  represented  as  having  the  same  resemblance  as  one  of  the  gaunt  old-fashioned 
Shropshire  oxen  would  to  a sleek  and  compact  Short-horn.  Their  form,  moreover, 
indicated  the  want  of  flesh;  hence  another  drawback  when  we  come  to  feed  for  market. 

Almost  every  district  in  which  Ducks  are  a favourite  portion  of  the  farm-yard  stock 
has  some  provincial  or  trivial  name  for  them ; thus  we  read  of  Warwickshire  blues,  with 
duns,  blacks,  and  whites,  of  great  celebrity  among  their  own  particular  admirers,  but 
devoid  of  special  distinctions  by  which  any  separate  classification  might  be  gained 
for  them. 

Inferior  as  layers,  and  still  more  behind  in  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their 
flesh,  we  should  earnestly,  and  without  any  hesitation,  advise  the  summary  ejectment  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  Ducks  that  now  inhabit  our  farm-yards,  and  the  substitution  in  their 
place  of  the  Rouen  or  Aylesbury  breeds. 

SELECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  BREEDING-STOCK. 

Such  birds  as  best  comply  with  what  has  been  said  on  coloui1,  form,  and  weight,  will 
of  course  be  chosen  to  breed  from. 
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From  three  to  four  Ducks  are  as  mauy  as  we  should  recommend  for  one  Drake,  and 
for  the  occupancy  of  one  yard.  From  the  great  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a Duck  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  few  farms,  even  of  the  largest  size,  would  require  (under  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  sale)  more  ducklings  for  market  than  these  might  be  expected  to  supply. 
Should  it  be  otherwise,  labourers’  detached  cottages,  or  the  second  homestead,  must  be 
found  for  their  abode ; for  a larger  proportion  of  Ducks  to  Drakes,  or  the  presence  of  two 
of  the  latter  in  the  same  run,  will  tend  to  a like  result  in  the  number  of  unfertilized  eggs. 

Ducks,  again,  are  no  less  benefited  than  fowls  by  repeated  introductions  of  fresh 
blood.  Relationship,  in  fact,  is  here  often  more  apparent  by  its  depreciating  influence 
over  the  young  birds  than  with  poultry  of  any  other  kind.  It  is  generally  also  prudent 
to  dismiss  the  Drake  after  his  second  year,  or  even  at  an  earlier  period,  if  any  large 
number  of  eggs  should  prove  unproductive.  The  fault  may  oftentimes  be  traced  to  him, 
and  the  case  brought  home  by  the  vitality  of  those  produced  after  his  successor’s 
introduction.  A large  proportion  of  unfertilized  eggs  will  also  be  found  in  the  nests  of 
those  birds  that  have  not  been  permitted  access  to  water  deep  enough  to  swim  in. 
This  has  been  already  alluded  to  when  we  spoke  of  the  management  of  breeding  Geese. 

B.  H.  Brooksbank,  Esq.,  of  Tickhill,  near  Rotherham,  thus  alludes  to  a very  general 
opinion : — “ I ought  to  mention  that  Ducks,  intended  to  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes, 
should,  if  possible,  be  brought  up  under  their  own  mothers,  and  not  under  Hens ; for  if 
they  are  brought  up  under  the  latter  they  will  be  eternally  bothering  them,  and  generally 
prove  bad  sitters  themselves.  I cannot  give  any  reason  for  this ; but  nevertheless  I have 
always  found  it  a fact.”  We  have  ourselves  experienced  this  inconvenience  with  the 
Rouen  breed ; but  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Lyndhurst,  assures  us  that  with  the  Aylesbury  birds 
he  has  not  observed,  on  the  part  of  those  hatched  under  Hens,  any  such  disposition  to 
harass  the  fowls. 

The  Duck-house  should  be  of  brick,  and  paved  with  the  same  material,  with 
considerable  inclination,  so  that  the  wet,  when  the  floor  is  sluiced  down,  may  at  once 
pass  off.  Wood  is  seldom  secure  against  rats,  and  does  not  so  well  suit  the  cleansing  pro- 
cesses of  water  and  the  lime  brush,  and  few  places  require  their  application  more  frequently. 

Do  not  crowd  your  birds,  and  always  arrange  for  good  ventilation.  When  the  flock 
is  large,  separate  the  young  ones,  that  they  may  thus  have  the  advantage  of  better  food, 
and  that  no  risk  may  be  incurred  of  finding  the  eggs  of  the  older  ones  trodden  under 
foot,  and  broken  at  your  morning  visit.  On  this  account  the  laying  Ducks  should 
always  have  plenty  of  room,  and  be  kept  by  themselves.  Ducks  for  these  reasons,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  should  never  share  the  habitations  of  fowls,  and  from 
Geese  they  are  liable  to  persecution. 

When  circumstances  permit,  we  recommend  the  arrangement  adopted  in  our  own 
case,  where  the  house  for  the  old  Ducks  adjoins  their  pond,  which  is  railed  in.  They 
are  accustomed  to  be  fed  here,  and  readily  present  themselves  at  the  proper  time ; in  the 
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morning  they  get  their  food  apart  from  both  Geese  and  fowls, — neither  plundered  by  the 
former,  nor  pilfering  from  the  latter;  and  thus,  too,  their  eggs  are  secured  with  far 
greater  certainty,  since  the  birds  are  not  released  from  their  inclosure  till  after  the  hour 
which  usually  witnesses  the  deposit  of  their  eggs.  By  the  time  the  Ducks  obtain  their 
liberty,  the  Geese  have  gone  to  their  meadow.  The  Duck  generally  lays  at  night,  or 
e'arly  in  the  morning,  and  is  usually  disposed  to  lay  away  from  her  proper  house ; hut 
by  our  plan  many  eggs  are  secured,  which  otherwise  would  have  probably  been 
lost. 

In  respect  to  food,  Ducks  may  be  almost  termed  omnivorous ; for  few  things  come 
amiss  to  them.  Slugs,  worms,  and  aquatic  insects  form  a large  portion  of  their  suste- 
nance when  kept  in  suitable  localities ; but  since  grass  and  herbage  go  but  a little  way 
to  satisfy  their  appetites,  they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  far  more  expensive  to  keep 
than  Geese.  Our  own  custom  is  to  allow  them,  morning  and  evening,  a liberal  mess  of 
steamed  roots, — carrots,  turnips,  or  mangel-wurzel,  as  the  case  may  be,  mixed  up  with 
bran  and  a little  barley-meal;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  being  increased  for  those  that 
are  in  process  of  feeding.  The  refuse  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  eagerly  devoured,  and 
where  grass  is  not  attainable  must  he  regularly  supplied ; but  under  such  conditions  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  Duck-keeping  attended  with  profit.  When  feeding  for  the 
table,  a portion  of  skim-milk  with  their  meal  forwards  them  very  rapidly. 

DUCKS  AS  LAYERS,  INCUBATORS,  AND  MOTHERS. 

The  comparative  merits  of  the  different  varieties  as  layers  have  been  alluded  to  in 
their  several  descriptions ; we  have  therefore  only  to  consider  their  general  habits  in 
this  respect. 

Few  of  the  common  Ducks  lay  before  Christmas,  and  then  only  when  liberally  fed  ; 
the  Aylesbury  and  Kouen,  on  the  contrary,  are  constantly  productive  as  early  as  Septem- 
ber. A strong  desire  for  the  selection  of  her  own  nest  is  generally  found  to  influence  the 
Duck;  hut  this  is  mainly  the  case  as  the  time  draws  on  for  incubation,  since,  previously 
to  that  period,  if  the  egg  has  not  been  laid  before  they  have  been  let  out  of  their  house  in 
the  early  morning,  it  is  usually  dropped  at  random, — wherever,  in  fact,  the  bird  may 
chance  to  be  when  the  time  comes.  In  clear,  shallow  water  many  eggs  are  constantly 
found,  and  in  deeper  pools,  when  cleaned  out,  the  relics  of  such  are  often  visible.  The 
Black  East  Indian  Ducks  are  especially  accused  of  this  inattention  to  their  owner’s 
interest. 

If  the  nest  selected  by  the  Duck  he  tolerably  secure,  it  is  better  to  allow  her  to 
continue  there  ; for  rarely  will  she  sit  well,  if  removed  from  the  spot  of  her  own  choice. 
But  careless  as  we  have  seen  her  of  the  egg,  no  bird  becomes  more  anxious  for  the  nest  and 
its  contents  when  the  more  important  duties  of  incubation  are  about  to  commence.  The 
hollow  of  a wood-stack,  an  old  grassy  hedge,  or  the  shelter  of  some  evergreen  shrubs, 
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are  among  the  sites  that  appear  most  attractive.  Here  the  ground  is  scraped  out  for  an 
inch  or  so,  and  this,  with  a few  leaves,  is  all  that  is  thought  necessary,  till  the  Duck  finds 
that  the  time  has  come  for  its  constant  occupation.  It  is  then  well  lined  with  her  own 
down,  and  a store  of  leaves  and  grass  is  prepared,  with  which  the  eggs,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  mother’s  absence,  are  entirely  covered  and  concealed. 

Thirteen  eggs  are  a full  allowance  for  a Duck,  and  these  should  be  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible, for  certainly  the  eggs  of  Ducks  do  not  keep  so  well  for  hatching  as  those  of  fowls. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  notice  the  preliminaries  of  a desire  on  the  part  of  a Duck  to 
take  to  her  nest,  we  allow  her  eggs  to  remain,  and,  if  insufficient  in  number,  supply  what 
is  wanting  by  such  as  have  been  last  laid  by  the  others.  During  the  early  period  of  their 
incubation  they  are  irregular  in  their  time  of  feeding,  for  where  the  hen  is  accustomed  to 
make  her  daily  appearance  with  little  variation  from  the  same  hour,  the  Duck  is  often 
clamorously  demanding  the  supply  of  her  wants  at  daylight,  and  manifests  the  rapidity 
of  her  digestion  by  another  application  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  last  few  days,  how- 
ever, they  are  steadier,  and  frequently,  on  the  eve  of  hatching,  are  unwilling  to  quit  their 
nests  at  all.  At  such  times  we  take  care  to  supply  them  with  food  and  water  close  at 
hand.  But,  although  so  cautious  in  concealing  her  eggs,  the  Duck  becomes  a sad  tell- 
tale of  their  existence,  both  by  her  voice  and  appearance,  when  in  search  of  food ; the 
quack  on  such  occasions  becomes  louder  and  more  continuous,  and  the  head  is  thrown 
back,  the  bill  being  kept  open,  and  her  whole  plumage  on  end,  like  that  of  a Frizzled 
Fowl. 

Cautions  are  often  given,  as  to  the  necessity  of  watching  the  Duck,  and  seeing  to  her 
return  to  the  nest  in  good  season.  Occasionally,  doubtless,  as  we  find  with  our  hens, 
there  will  be  a negligent  discharge  of  this  duty.  But  such  instances  are  the  exceptions,  and 
not  the  rule,  among  our  own  birds;  and  the  warmth  retained  by  Ducks’  eggs,  under  the 
covering  provided  by  the  mother  while  herself  absent,  is  very  great.  After  an  hour’s 
absence,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  one  careless  mother,  such  heat  was  found  to  be  retained 
as  at  once  freed  us  from  all  anxiety  as  to  the  ultimate  result. 

The  period  of  incubation,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  when  speaking  of  the  cross 
with  the  Musk  Duck,  varies  to  a remarkable  degree.  From  twenty-eight  to  thirty  days 
is  generally  thus  occupied;  but  Mr.  Brooksbank  tells  us — “I  have  found  the  time  of 
incubation  vary  very  much,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  In  the  cold 
spring  of  this  year  (1853)  many  of  my  Ducks  were  hatched  at  the  end  of  five  weeks.” 

Mr.  Brent,  on  the  other  hand,  says: — “The  time  of  incubation  is  twenty-six  days.  I 
have  hatched  them  under  Hens,  Ducks,  and  Turkeys,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  full 
period  has  been  twenty-six  days,  unless  the  sitter  has  been  fidgety,  when  it  would  be 
rather  longer.  I have,  however,  found  them  hatch  irregularly  if  set  in  too  dry  a place. 
I have  known  two  ducklings  hatched  from  one  large  double-yolked  egg.” 

Our  own  Poultry-book  would  give  twenty-eight  days  as  a mean  for  those  that  are 
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placed  under  ducks ; for  under  hens  we  have  constantly  had  them  out  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day ; but  such  birds  generally  proved  delicate. 

However  at  variance  these  accounts  may  appear  at  first  sight,  the  influence  of  the 
temperature,  whether  high  or  low,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  eggs  being  fresh  laid,  or 
otherwise,  will  be  fully  sufficient  to  explain  the  irregularity  with  which  ducklings  are  apt 
to  make  their  appearance.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  eggs  of  few  birds 
appear  so  uncertain  as  to  the  time  for  the  perfect  development  of  the  embryo. 

The  duckling  seldom  requires  assistance  in  emerging  from  its  shell ; and  this  is  for- 
tunate, since  it  is  a process  of  far  greater  hazard  to  relieve  them  than  to  render  the  same 
aid  to  chickens.  The  blood-vessels  appear  more  liable  to  be  ruptured;  and  we  have  few 
instances  where  such  operations  have  eventually  proved  successful. 

If  a Duck  has  hatched  the  eggs,  it  is  usual  to  confine  her  for  a few  days  under  a 
coop,  that  the  young  birds  may  not  be  enticed  into  the  pond,  such  early  immersions  being 
unquestionably  dangerous.  The  Duck,  too,  is  far  from  following  the  example  of  the  hen 
in  abstaining  at  this  season  from  her  usual  excursions ; fatigue,  therefore,  even  supposing 
they  escape  the  other  perils  of  such  rambles,  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  well-doing  of  the 
brood. 

No  food  is  better  for  them  during  the  first  week  or  ten  days  than  oatmeal  boiled  and 
allowed  to  cool.  It  then  cuts  out  in  a consistent  mass,  and,  if  given  with  lettuce-leaves, 
no  diet  brings  them  on  more  rapidly.  After  this  age  barley  (whole,  or  as  meal),  oats, 
pollard,  and  bran,  with  the  run  of  a meadow,  or  bountiful  rations  of  refuse  vegetables, 
should  make  them  at  eight  or  ten  weeks  old  fit  for  killing.  Many  breeders  employ 
bread-crumbs  for  the  first  few  days  in  preference  to  any  other  food.  Care  shoiild  be 
taken  to  avoid  giving  them  hard  spring  water.  We  cannot  regard  the  Duck  as  a good 
mother,  for  they  evidently  dislike  brooding  their  young,  who  encounter  other  perils  from 
the  broad  feet  and  awkward  movements  of  their  parent.  Their  own  appetites,  too,  must 
first  be  gratified,  before  the  wants  of  their  progeny  are  at  all  attended  to. 

Observing,  therefore,  a common  practice,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury,  to  remove 
the  young,  whether  hatched  under  Ducks  or  Hens,  after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  we 
resolved  to  make  the  experiment  ourselves.  Thirty- two  ducklings  of  various  ages,  from 
three  to  ten  days  old,  and  including  the  Rouen,  Aylesbury,  Black  East  Indian,  and  Call 
Duck,  were  thus  placed  in  a state  of  orphanage  in  the  early  part  of  April,  1852.  Their 
abode  was  a small  court,  containing  a pool  with  a streamlet  running  through  it,  and  a 
dry  comfortable  house  for  their  shelter.  They  were  soon  on  most  amicable  terms ; and 
after  their  residence  here  for  three  weeks,  without  a single  casualty,  they  were  turned  out 
to  take  their  chance  with  the  rest,  and  proved  the  best  that  we  ever  reared. 

A Duck  seldom  troubles  herself  much  about  the  abstraction  of  her  young,  and  the 
latter  are  equally  content  to  forego  maternal  superintendence.  Many  hazards,  too,  are 
thus  avoided ; and  the  supervision  of  the  attendant,  both  as  regards  food  and  management, 
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is  performed  in  one  quarter  of  the  time  that  it  would  occupy  in  looking  after  the  different 
straggling  families. 

The  courage  of  the  Hen  is  eminently  shown  in  her  determined  resistance  to  any  foe 
that  may  attack  the  nest  or  her  young;  the  Duck,  on  the  other  hand,  though  she 
vigorously  repels  an  intruder  while  sitting,  takes  little  trouble  to  protect  her  Ducklings. 
Mr.  Roscoe  mentioned  to  us  an  instance  of  this  indifference  to  the  safety  of  her  brood  in 
a Duck  that  had  hatched  close  to  his  lodge  in  Knowsley  Park.  Several  of  the  Ducklings 
had  disappeared  without  the  depredators  being  discovered,  when  he  deterfliined  to 
watch  and  ascertain  their  fate.  As  evening  drew  on,  a large  rat  was  seen  approaching; 
and,  with  a view  of  seeing  what  defence  might  be  made  by  the  old  bird,  it  was  allowed  to 
come  close  up  to  her.  A Duckling  was  then  taken  by  it  from  beneath  the  mother, 
without  her  even  moving,  or  showing  any  sign  of  anxiety.  Wishing  to  observe  whether 
she  would  be  more  on  her  guard,  or  equally  passive,  on  a second  occasion,  the  rat  was 
allowed  to  retire  unmolested ; and  after  a few  minutes  the  same,  or  another  animal  of  the 
same  kind,  again  approached  as  before,  evidently  intent  upon  obtaining  an  additional 
victim.  Still  the  Duck  remained  without  any  expression  of  alarm,  but  his  object  being 
now  gained,  Mr.  Roscoe’s  gun  soon  numbered  the  aggressor  among  the  slain. 

The  Aylesbury  Ducks  which  are  fattened  for  the  London  market  are  seldom  permitted  to 
be  at  large ; and  water,  for  the  purposes  of  swimming,  is  altogether  forbidden.  They  feed 
under  this  system  with  great  rapidity;  and  doubtless  it  answers  well,  for  Ducklings 
should  never  be  stinted,  as  their  stomachs  and  digestion  are  capable  of  great  things. 
Any  idea  of  economy,  therefore,  in  denying  them  the  more  nutritious  food  till  the 
time  of  execution  draws  near,  is  bad  policy.  It  should  indeed  be  one  uniform  course  of 
feeding  from  hatching  to  the  spit. 

The  Rev.  Grenvill  F.  Hodson,  a very  successful  competitor  in  this  class,  gives  the 
following  caution  in  the  management  of  the  young  Ducklings  : — “ One  rule  I invariably 
follow,  which  is,  never  to  let  my  young  Ducklings  out  of  their  pens  before  half-past  eight 
or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  since  I find  that,  if  by  any  chance  a pen  may  have  been 
let  out  earlier,  the  probability  is,  that  they  soon  suffer  from  cramp ; and  I am  sure  that 
it  is  a great  gain  for  any  young  bird  never  to  receive  any  check ; and  though  the  cramp 
may  wear  off,  the  bird  never  thrives  so  well  afterwards,  if  this  malady  has  once 
attacked  it.” 

It  is  the  general  idea,  that  the  down  about  the  tail  in  the  young  of  both  Geese  and 
Ducks  should  be  cut  close,  especially  if  the  weather  be  what  is  termed  “draggling" — 
i.  e.,  wet  or  drizzly.  Nature  certainly  does  not  provide  a pair  of  scissors  for  this 
purpose ; and  among  our  own  broods,  where  some  have  undergone  this  operation,  while 
others  have  been  left  unshorn  for  the  sake  of  testing  the  effect,  we  have  hitherto  been 
unable  to  ascertain  any  difference  in  their  subsequent  progress.  Wet  weather,  by  a 
common  though  erroneous  saying,  is  thought  to  be  most  favourable  for  Ducklings ; 
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but  although  the  dry  heat  of  midsummer  is  unfavourable  to  their  well-doing,  the  bright 
sunny  days  of  spring  are  the  times  when  they  make  most  progress  ; and  continued  wet 
is  at  least  as  much  against  them  as  intense  heat. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  existence  of  any  data  which 
indicate  any  greater  influence  of  either  parent  on  the  progeny. 

RESULTS  FROM  CROSSING  THE  DIFFERENT  BREEDS. 

The  Musk  Duck,  when  crossed  with  any  of  our  other  races,  gives  a large  but  coarse 
hybrid,  usually  sterile,  but  in  some  few  instances  asserted  to  have  been  productive  with 
the  Common  Duck.  The  form  of  such  half-breds  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  their  origin, 
especially  the  large  rounded  head,  coarse  legs,  and  the  partial  development  of  crest. 

The  Aylesbury  and  Black  East  Indian  cross  we  have  frequently  seen,  the  body  in 
such  instances  being  black,  with  a conspicuous  white  throat  and  breast.  They  were 
excellent  birds  for  the  table,  inheriting  largely  the  good  qualities  of  the  latter  parent,  in 
proving  always  in  good  condition,  even  when  killed,  without  additional  feeding. 

Mr.  Austin  Williams,  of  Reading,  reports  favourably  of  the  size  of  some  birds  bred 
between  the  Rouen  and  Aylesbury,  but  adds : “ there  seemed  to  be  no  advantage 
gained  by  the  cross,  and  the  colour  was  lost,  the  young  generally  taking  after  both 
parents.” 

The  opinion  we  have  before  expressed  of  the  crosses  between  the  various  families  of 
fowls,  having  hitherto  failed  to  present  us  with  birds  of  greater  merit  than  the  pure 
breeds,  may  safely,  we  think,  be  extended  to  Ducks.  As  yet,  at  any  rate,  we  have  no 
cause  even  for  hesitation  in  the  expression  of  this  belief. 

COMPARATIVE  COST  AND  PRODUCE  OF  DUCKS. 

Any  calculation,  as  to  the  return  to  be  expected  by  those  who  keep  Ducks,  turns 
entirely  on  the  possession  of  a suitable  locality.  They  are  most  likely  to  be  kept  with 
profit  when  access  is  allowed  them  to  an  adjoining  marsh  or  water  meadows,  where  they 
are  able,  in  a great  measure,  to  provide  for  themselves ; for  if  wholly  dependent  on  the 
breeder  for  their  living,  they  have  such  ravenous,  insatiable  appetites,  that  they  would 
soon,  to  use  an  emphatic  phrase,- eat  their  heads  off.  No  description  of  poultry,  in  fact, 
will  devour  so  much,  or  feed  so  grossly.  But  certain  moderate  limits  are  requisite  for 
their  excursion,  for  otherwise  they  will  gradually  learn  to  absent  themselves  altogether, 
and  acquire  semi-wild  habits ; so  that  when  required  to  be  put  up  for  feeding,  or  imme- 
diate sale,  they  are  then  found  wanting.  Ducklings,  too  early  allowed  their  liberty  on 
large  pieces  of  water,  are  exposed  to  so  many  enemies,  both  by  land  and  water,*  that  few 

* Eels,  pike,  and  water-rats  had,  as  we  imagined,  proved  most  destructive  to  the  young  of  semi-reclaimed  wild 
Ducks,  when  allowed  their  liberty  on  large  pieces  of  water;  hut  in  one  particular  case,  where  none  of  the  former 
were  present,  and  the  latter  were  comparatively  few,  we  were  at  a loss  to  understand  the  reason  of  the  Ducklings’ 
rapid  disappearance.  Fine  healthy  broods  were  hatched  again  and  again  ; but  almost  invariably  within  twenty-four 
hours  one  or  two  were  the  sole  survivors.  Every  possible  cause  for  these  casualties  was  considered,  but  none  seemed 
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reach  maturity ; and  even  if  some  are  thus  fortunate  they  are  ever  after  indisposed  to 
return  to  the  discipline  and  regular  habits  of  the  farm-yard.  The  best  situation,  there- 
fore, is  in  a medium  between  such  uncontrolled  liberty  and  the  close  confinement  of  a 
yard.  They  may  he  kept  in  health,  indeed,  within  small  inclosures,  by  a good  system 
of  management;  though  we  fear,  not  with  profit,  which  is  the  point  to  which  all 
our  advice  must  tend. 

The  early  Ducklings  supplied  to  the  London  markets  are  probably  the  most  lucrative ; 
but  unremitting  attention  within  the  cottage  is  requisite.  For  later-hatched  birds, 
eighteenpence  ought  to  cover  all  expenses  up  to  ten  weeks  old  ; and  the  balance  then  left 
for  profit  will  be  determined  by  the  rate  of  the  different  markets. 

Large  numbers  of  Ducks  are  constantly  bought  up  by  higglers,  and  sold  to  persons 
who  feed  them  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  shut  up  in  out-houses,  and  supplied  with 
barley-meal,  oats,  and  water.  But  the  Duck  is  at  all  times  loath  to  surrender  its  liberty; 
and  when  thus  closely  imprisoned,  is  apt  to  sulk,  notwithstanding  the  full  gratification 
of  its  voracious  appetite.  A better  plan,  therefore,  is  to  confine  them  within  a small 
inclosure,  including,  if  possible,  a piece  of  grass,  with  a small  pool,  or  a rivulet  running 
through  it.  Fed  on  barley-meal,  with  a daily  ration  of  unground  oats,  they  will  thus 
make  by  far  the  best  flavoured  and  most  tender  birds.  The  Duck  is  a much  grosser 
feeder  than  the  Goose ; and  whenever  it  is  desired  to  have  them  of  good  quality,  they 
should  he  prevented  for  some  days  from  getting  access  to  any  food  that  might  impart  an 
unpleasant  taste  to  their  flesh.  In  farm-yards,  where  oil-cake  is  in  use  for  the  cattle,  both 
Ducks  and  Geese  are  often  distinguished  by  the  same  little-to-he-desired  flavour.  Above 
all,  let  caution  he  ever  exercised  in  guarding  against  the  purchase  of  both  these  birds, 
when  inhabiting  either  the  lanes  of  a fishing  village  or  the  purlieus  of  a town. 

APPEARANCE  AT  RECENT  EXHIBITIONS. 

Few  classes  have  made  a more  rapid  advance,  in  the  exhibition-pen,  during  the  last 
few  years.  This  remark  would  apply  more  especially  to  the  Aylesbury  breed,  of  which 
the  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Weston  and  others  at  the  Gloucester  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  (1853),  were  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  Rouen  variety 
is  also  improving,  and  the  constant  introduction  of  fresh  blood,  from  the  South  of  France, 
will  soon  place  it  in  the  power  of  all  who  keep  this  breed  to  prevent  deterioration  either  in 
weight  or  colour. 

Neither  Ducks  nor  Geese  receive  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  managers  of 

poultry  societies,  where  they  are  placed  in  double  tiers ; the  upper  birds  are  too  high, 

while  the  lower  are  immediately  draggled  and  disfigured  in  plumage  by  the  continued 

dropping  of  the  water  splashed  about  by  their  neighbours  in  the  upper  story. 

satisfactory,  till  a furious  onslaught  was  one  day  witnessed  on  the  part  of  two  Swans  on  the  luckless  juveniles.  In 
almost  less  time  than  it  now  takes  us  to  describe  the  scene  of  destruction,  the  Ducklings  were  no  more ; and  no  terrier 
in  a rat-pit  could  have  performed  his  work  with  greater  celerity  or  adroitness. 
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MOULTING  AND  DISEASES  OF  DUCKS. 

The  old  birds  commence  their  moult  about  the  middle  of  May,  while  those  hatched 
in  the  spring  undergo  a more  partial  change  of  their  plumage  about  September,  earlier  or 
later  in  accordance  with  their  age. 

In  the  Drakes  of  such  breeds  as  resemble  the  plumage  of  the  Wild  Mallard,  an  extra- 
ordinary change  annually  takes  place.  Mr.  Waterton  (quoted  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  vol.  iii., 
p.  176)  alludes  to  this  circumstance  in  the  following  terms: — “About  the  24th  of  May 
the  breast  and  back  of  the  Ducks  exhibit  the  first  appearance  of  a change  of  colour.  In 
a few  days  the  curled  feathers  above  the  tail  drop  out,  and  gray  feathers  begin  to  appear 
among  the  lovely  green  plumage  which  surrounds  the  eyes.  Every  succeeding  day  now 
brings  marks  of  rapid  change.  By  the  23rd  of  June  scarcely  one  single  green  feather  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bird.  By  tbe  6th  of  July  every  feather  of  the 
former  brilliant  plumage  has  disappeared,  and  the  male  has  received  a garb  like  that  of 
the  female,  though  of  a somewhat  darker  tint.  In  the  early  part  of  August  this  new 
plumage  begins  to  drop  off  gradually;  and  by  the  10th  of  October  the  Drake  will  appear 
again  in  all  his  rich  magnificence  of  dress,  than  which  scarcely  anything,  throughout  the 
whole  wild  field  of  nature,  can  be  seen  more  lovely,  or  better  arranged  to  charm  the  eye 
of  man.  Thus  we  may  say  that  once  every  year,  for  a very  short  period,  the  Drake  goes, 
as  it  were,  into  an  eclipse  ; so  that,  from  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  July  to  about 
the  first  week  in  August,  neither  in  the  poultry-yards  of  civilized  man,  nor  through 
the  vast  expanse  of  nature’s  widest  range,  can  there  be  found  a Drake  in  that  plu- 
mage which,  at  all  other  seasons  of  the  year,  is  so  remarkably  splendid  and 
diversified.” 

In  precisely  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Waterton  has  described  the  metamorphosis  in 
the  instance  of  the  wild  Mallard,  has  it  year  by  year  occurred  with  our  own  Rouen 
Drakes.  The  Aylesbury’s  uniform  white  plumage  then  becomes  ragged,  while  the 
Black  East  Indian  is  a dingy  brown.  The  coloured  Call  Duck,  however,  shares  this 
transformation  in  common  with  the  Rouen. 

There  exists  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  singular  process 
is  accomplished, — whether  the  change  results  solely  from  the  dropping  off  of  the  old 
plumage,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dingy  feathers  that  then  appear  are  of 
recent  growth.  The  latter  is  unlikely,  and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  assent  to  the 
probability  of  Mr.  Brent’s  explanation  of  this  curious  transition.  “You  speak  of  the 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  Drake’s  plumage  ; this  takes  place  in  those  of  the  wild 
Mallard  colour  at  moulting  time,  and  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  The  Drake 
wears  two  sets  of  feathers ; his  first,  the  innermost,  are  gray  or  brown,  like  those  of  the 
Duck,  though  somewhat  darker.  When  he  attains  maturity  the  more  brilliant  feathers 
appear,  which,  being  of  greater  length,  cover  all  the  others.  In  moulting  he  casts  one 
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set  at  a time ; consequently,  when  his  gay  feathers  are  off,  he  appears  gray  or  brown  till 
the  new  ones  cover  him  again.” 

Instances  of  the  assumption  of  the  Drake’s  plumage  by  the  Duck  are  not  unfre- 
quent; and,  as  might  he  anticipated,  the  sexual  organs  of  such  birds  are  found,  on 
examination,  to  resemble  the  diseased  state  of  those  of  the  “Mule”  Pheasant.  Mr. 
Yarrell  (vol.  iii.,  p.  179)  refers  to  some  of  these  cases,  and  then  adds: — “From  the 
general  similarity  in  these  females,  to  the  appearance  assumed  for  a time  by  healthy  males 
in  July,  I am  disposed  to  refer  this  seasonal  change  in  males  to  a temporary  exhausted 
state  of  the  male  generative  organs,  and  their  consequent  diminished  constitutional 
influence  on  the  plumage.” 

The  difficulty  of  our  assent  to  this  supposition  is  contained  in  the  fact,  that  the  eggs 
laid  by  Ducks  associating  with  Drakes  in  this  state  of  moult  are  constantly  fertilized, 
though,  we  should  he  ready  to  admit  less  generally  so  than  in  the  months  preceding  this 
change.  But  if  we  substituted  the  words  “ reduced  powers”  for  an  “ exhausted  state," 
in  Mr.  Yarrell’s  remarks,  such  an  explanation  would  not  only  accord  with  the  hypothesis 
put  forward  by  that  gentleman,  hut  would  also  exactly  tally  with  the  experience  of  the 
breeder  of  the  domestic  bird. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  Rouen  Duck  frequently  becomes  darker  at  each  successive 
moult,  and  that  the  Black  East  Indian  is  then  apt  to  disappoint  its  owner  by  the 
assumption  of  white  feathers,  little  permanent  alteration  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage 
is  thus  produced  among  Ducks. 

Ducks,  though  not  so  remarkably  exempt  from  disease  as  Geese,  are  remarkably 
hardy,  and  their  maladies  are  mainly  confined  to  those  habitations  which  have  to 
experience  unfavourable  weather.  Cramp,  producing  paralysis,  is  their  most  fatal 
malady.  In  such  instances  the  body  is  at  first  carried  more  uprightly  than  usual, 
and  a cry  of  complaint  is  continuously  uttered.  The  legs  soon  cease  to  perform  their 
office,  and  are  frequently  kept  extended  in  a rigid  position  at  right  angles  to  the  side. 
In  Cornwall  such  attacks  are  designated  as  the  “ spraivls,"  and  the  unhappy  patients 
are  constantly  seen  with  their  legs  tightly  bound  together,  in  vain  endeavours  to  replace 
them  in  their  proper  position.  Recovery,  we  need  hardly  say,  rarely  follows,  and  the 
poor  little  ducklings  might  well  be  spared  the  infliction  of  so  much  additional  and 
useless  pain.  Cramp  being  generally  induced  either  by  severity  of  weather,  deficient 
protection,  or  such  mismanagement  in  respect  of  food  as  renders  them  more  liable  to 
disease,  if  not  its  direct  cause,  diligent  attention  should  always  he  given  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  such  risks ; for  a duckling,  under  any  circumstances,  is  a patient  of  whose 
recovery  we  should  have  but  little  hope.  Baskets  and  flannel  in  a warm  room,  and  in 
some  cases  a warm  bath,  have  saved  for  us  one  or  two  valuable  birds ; but  the  great 
majority  of  cases  terminate  the  other  way. 

Ducks,  like  fowls,  swallow  considerable  quantities  of  small  stones,  or  gravel,  to  aid  the 
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process  of  digestion ; it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  material  for  our 
roads  or  -walks  in  which  mineral  poisons  exist;  these,  while  they  are  fatal  to  the  growth 
of  weeds,  are  necessarily  equally  destructive  to  animal  life. 

We  have  no  record  of  any  diseases  that  can  be  considered  peculiar  to  Ducks.  The 
old  birds  are  occasionally  attacked  by  paralysis  affecting  the  legs,  and  depriving  them  of 
their  use.  In  such  cases,  as  the  bird  usually  manifests  no  other  symptoms  of  illness,  we 
place  it  by  itself,  to  prevent  its  being  worried  by  the  others,  and  in  a week  or  ten  days  it 
is  generally  convalescent.  A recurrence  of  the  attack  is,  however,  so  common  an  event, 
that  birds  that  have  once  suffered  in  this  way  had  better  not  be  retained  for  the 
purposes  of  breeding. 

In  more  than  one  instance,  where  mortality  has  been  rife  among  Ducks,  the  cause  has 
been  traced  to  the  noxious  character  of  the  Avater  supplied  to  them  through  leaden  pipes 
or  cisterns. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

DISEASES  O E POUL  T 11  Y. 

BY  MR.  W.  B.  TEOETMEIER. 

In  a work  like  the  present,  not  intended  exclusively  for  the  professional  reader,  it  will 
be  found  more  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  to  arrange  the  diseases  of  poultry 
under  the  headings  of  the  organs  that  are  affected,  than  in  any  more  strictly  scientific 
order.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  this  plan,  they  will  he  treated  of  in  the  following 
sections:  — 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System;  2.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs; 
3.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Air  Passages;  4.  Diseases  of  the  Egg  Organs;  5.  Diseases 
of  the  Limbs  ; 6.  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

APOPLEXY. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  apoplexy  are  plain  and  decisive, — a fowl,  apparently  in 
the  most  robust  health,  falls  down  suddenly,  and  is  found  either  dead  or  without  sensa- 
tion, or  the  power  of  motion.  These  symptoms  are  occasioned  by  the  rupture  of  a small 
vessel  (usually  at  the  base  of  the  brain),  and  the  consequent  affusion  of  blood  which,  by 
its  pressure,  produces  the  evil. 

Causes. — Apoplexy  is  almost  invariably  caused  by  a full  habit  of  body;  it  is 
therefore  frequent  in  overfed  birds,  and  is  most  common  among  laying  hens,  which  are 
sometimes  found  dead  on  the  nest, — the  expulsive  efforts  required  in  laying  being  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  attack.  Unnatural  and  over-stimulating  food,  as  greaves,  hemp, 
and  a large  proportion  of  pea  or  bean  meal,  greatly  predisposes  to  the  disease. 

Treatment. — In  this  disease  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention, — little 
towards  cure  in  an  actual  attack ; the  only  hope  consists  in  an  instant  and  copious 
bleeding.  It  has  been  said  that  “bleeding”  is  out  of  the  question;  for  howr  is  a bird  to  be 
bled,  and  where  ? We  would  reply,  that  it  is  not  out  of  the  question,  for  we  have  saved  the 
lives  of  several  birds  by  its  prompt  employment;  and  as  to  the  mode  of  operating,  it  is 
the  same  as  in  other  animals, — simply  opening  a vein  with  a sharp-pointed  penknife,  or, 
still  better,  a lancet.  The  largest  of  the  veins  seen  on  the  under  side  of  the  wing  should 
be  selected,  and  opened  in  a longitudinal  direction,  not  cut  across;  and  so  long  as  the 
thumb  is  pressed  on  the  veiu,  at  any  point  between  the  opening  and  the  body,  the  blood 
will  be  found  to  flow  freely.  If  the  bird  recovers,  after  the  operation,  it  should  be  kept 
quiet,  and  on  light  food  for  some  time. 
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VERTIGO. 

Symptoms. — Fowls  affected  with  this  disease  may  be  observed  to  run  round  in  a 
circle,  or  to  flutter  about  with  but  partial  control  over  their  muscular  actions. 

Causes. — The  affection  is  one  evidently  caused  by  air  undue  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  and  is  dependent  on  a full-blooded  state  of  the  system. 

Treatment. — We  have  always  found  that  holding  the  head  under  a stream  of  cold  water 
for  a short  time  immediately  arrests  the  disease;  and  a dose  of  any  aperient,  such  as 
Calomel,  Jalap,  or  Castor  Oil,  removes  the  tendency  to  the  complaint. 

PARALYSIS. 

Symptoms. — An  inability  to  move  some  of  the  limbs.  In  fowls  the  legs  usually  are 
affected,  and  are  totally  destitute  of  the  power  of  motion.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  this  disease  with  leg  weakness,  which  will  be  described  under  the  head  of 
Diseases  of  the  Limbs,  and  which  requires  a totally  different  mode  of  treatment. 

Causes. — Paralysis  usually  depends  on  some  affection  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  is 
another  result  of  over-stimulating  diet. 

Treatment. — Nothing  can  be  done  by  way  of  cure;  the  eases  may  be  regarded  as 
hopeless,  or  nearly  so. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

CROP-BOUND. 

Symptoms. — The  crop  or  membranous  dilatation  of  the  gullet,  whose  office  it  is  to 
receive  the  food  as  it  is  swallowed,  and  to  retain  it  until  sufficiently  softened  by  maceration, 
is  sometimes  so  overcharged,  that  it  is  unable  to  expel  its  contents  into  the  stomach. 
From  the  emptiness  of  the  latter  organ  the  bird  feels  hungry,  and  by  continuing  to  eat  adds 
to  the  mischief,  until  at  last,  by  the  contraction  of  the  crop  and  the  swelling  of  the  grain, 
a hardened  mass  is  formed,  weighing  in  some  cases  nearly  a pound,  and,  by  the  enormous 
protuberance  it  causes,  giving  evident  indications  of  its  presence.  Sometimes  the  disease 
is  occasioned  by  a single  object  being  swallowed,  whose  size  is  too  large  to  permit  it  to 
pass  into  the  stomach.  In  this  case  it  serves  as  a nucleus  for  other  matters,  and  a mass 
is  formed  around  it.  I have  now  lying  before  me  a piece  of  bone,  one  and  a half  inch 
long  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  which  wras  embedded  in  a mass  of  horse-hair, 
oat-husk,  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  the  whole  forming  an  egg-shaped  solid,  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  the  long,  and  one  and  a quarter  inch  in  the  short  diameter.  This  caused 
the  death  of  the  Dorking  in  whose  crop  it  was  found. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  disorder  is  very  simple.  With  a sharp  penknife 
an  incision  must  be  made  through  the  skin  and  upper  part  of  the  crop ; the  infected 
mass  loosened  by  some  blunt- pointed  instrument,  and  removed.  If  it  has  remained 
many  days,  and  is  very  offensive,  the  crop  may  then  be  washed  out  by  pouring  in 
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some  warm  water.  The  incision,  if  small,  maybe  left;  but  if  large,  a stitch  or  two  is 
advisable.  The  bird  should  be  fed  on  soft  food  for  a day  or  two,  and  will  rapidly  recover. 
We  have  found  a dessert-spoonful  of  gin  stimulate  the  crop  sufficiently  to  overcome 
the  mass,  and  render  the  use  of  the  hnife  unnecessary. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  OR  FROVENTIIICULTJS. 

Symptoms. — When  a fowl  mopes  and  refuses  to  eat,  without  any  apparent  cause,  or 
selects  only  soft  food,  rejecting  corn  or  grain,  and,  gradually  pining,  becomes  excessively 
thin,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  may  be  suspected. 

Causes. — Over-stimulating  food,  especially  peas,  hemp-seed,  &c.,  necessarily  make  a 
greater  call  upon  the  digestive  organs  than  more  simple  and  wholesome  diet.  The 
stomach  (or  proventriculus  of  comparative  anatomists),  which  is  situated  between  the 
crop  and  the  gizzard,  forms  the  gastric  juice,  in  which  the  food  is  macerated  previous  to 
its  passing  on  into  the  latter  organ,  to  be  ground  by  the  triturating  action  of  its  most 
powerful  muscles.  The  amount  of  gastric  juice  must  therefore  be  in  proportion  to  the 
digestibility  of  the  food ; and  hence,  under  the  use  of  peas,  hemp-seed,  &c.,  the  organ  is 
overworked,  and  stimulated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  inflamed.  The  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  then  ceases;  the  food  is  not  digested,  and  consequently  distends  the 
stomach  to  an  enormous  degree ; so  that,  although  not  naturally  larger  than  the  finger,  M'e 
have  seen  it  four  or  five  times  the  size  of  the  gizzard. 

Treatment. — The  prevention  of  this  disease,  by  the  use  of  wholesome  and  natural  diet, 
is  easy : the  cure  in  advanced  cases  very  uncertain.  The  only  treatment  to  be  relied  on 
would  be  the  immediate  employment  of  a plain  dietary,  consisting  of  cooked  soft  food,  so 
as  to  make  the  least  possible  call  on  the  digestive  organs ; and  if  to  this  regimen  an 
occasional  grain  of  calomel,  at  intervals  of  several  days,  be  added,  all  is  done  that  can  be 
likely  to  benefit  the  patient. 

DIARRHOEA. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  diarrhoea,  or  looseness,  are  so  evident  as  to  render 
description  unnecessary. 

Causes. — A too  scanty  supply  of  grain,  which  necessitates  an  excess  of  green  food, 
or  an  unwholesome  dietary  of  any  description,  are  the  usual  causes  of  this  complaint. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  simple  : five  grains  of  powdered  chalk,  the  same 
quantity  of  rhubarb,  and  three  of  cayenne  pepper,  may  be  administered ; and  if  the 
relaxation  is  not  speedily  checked,  a grain  of  opium,  and  one  of  powdered  ipecacuanha, 
may  be  given  every  four  or  six  hours. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  AIR-PASSAGES. 

CATARRH. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  a cold,  or  catarrh,  in  fowls,  are  identical  with  those  so 
familiar  in  the  human  subject — namely,  a watery  or  sticky  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
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and  a slight  swelling  of  the  eyelids;  in  worse  cases  the  face  is  swollen  at  the  sides,  and 
the  disease  appears  to  run  on  to  true  roup. 

Causes. — The  cause  is  exposure  to  cold  and  dampness,  such  as  a long  continuance  of 
cold  wet  weather,  or  sleeping  in  roosting-places  open  to  the  north  or  east. 

Treatment. — In  simple  cases,  removal  to  a dry  warm  situation,  and  a supply  of  food 
rather  more  nutritious  and  stimulating  than  usual,  soon  effect  a cure.  We  have  found  a 
little  mashed  boiled  potato,  well  dusted  wTitli  common  pepper,  very  advantageous.  In 
severe  cases  the  disease  so  closely  resembles  roup,  that  it  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

BRONCHITIS. 

Symptoms. — If  the  cold,  to  use  a popular  mode  of  expression,  settles  on  the  lungs, 
instead  of  affecting  the  head,  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  different ; there  is  rattling  in 
the  throat,  from  the  accumulation  of  mucus,  which  the  fowl  coughs  up  and  expectorates 
at  intervals. 

Treatment. — We  have  always  found  removal  to  a drier  habitation  sufficient  to  effect 
a cure. 

ROUP. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  roup  are  at  first  identical  with  those  of  a severe 
catarrh;  the  discharge  from  the  nostril,  however,  soon  loses  its  transparent  character, 
becoming  more  or  less  opaque,  and  of  a very  peculiar  and  offensive  odour ; froth  appears 
in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye;  the  lids  swell ; and  in  severe  cases  the  eye-ball  is  entirely 
concealed ; the  nostrils  are  closed  by  the  discharge  drying  around  them,  and  the  eyelids 
are  agglutinated  together;  the  diseased  secretion  accumulating  within  the  sides  of  the 
face,  frequently  swell  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  the  bird,  unable  to  see  or  feed  itself, 
suffers  from  great  depression,  and  sinks  rapidly. 

Recently  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  investigating  numerous  cases  of  this  insidious 
and  fatal  disease,  it  having  been  introduced  in  our  own  yard  in  the  course  of  researches 
into  its  nature  and  treatment.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  correct  account  of  the  true 
character  of  this  disease  has  been  published ; it  is,  we  are  convinced,  essentially  a disease 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavities.  In  the  first  instance,  this  becomes  swollen, 
and  then  fsecretes  the  discharge  before  mentioned.  These  two  circumstances  combined 
tend  to  close  up  the  small  external  aperture  of  the  nostrils. 

As  fowls  habitually  breathe  through  the  nose,  the  mouth  being  kept  closed,  it  follows 
that  there  is  even  in  the  early  stages  some  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a distension  of 
the  loose  skin  below  the  under-jaw  may  be  often  noticed.  The  frothy  matter  appearing 
at  the  corner  of  the  eye  results  from  the  same  cause;  the  air  stopped  in  its  passage 
through  the  nose  passes  up  the  tear  duct,  and  produces  the  appearance  of  bubbles. 

In  very  severe  cases  the  cavity  of  the  nose  becomes  filled  with  the  diseased  secretion, 
which  cannot  escape,  owing  to  the  small  size  and  closure  of  the  nostril,  and  then  the 
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face  swells  considerably.  With  respect  to  the  communication  of  this  disease,  our  expeii- 
ments  prove  that  it  is  exceedingly  contagious.  It  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  frequently 
communicated  by  fowls  drinking  out  of  the  same  vessel,  as  the  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  of  the  sick  bird  contaminates  the  water  as  it  drinks. 

Treatment. — Warm  dry  lodging,  and  nutritious  food,  are  the  first  essentials  to 
recovery  ; in  addition,  the  frequent  removal  of  the  dried  discharge  from  around  the  eyes 
and  nose,  by  warm  bathing,  must  not  be  omitted.  In  the  way  of  internal  medicine,  we 
find  that  nearly  equal  numbers  recover  under  various  modes  of  treatment.  We  have 
tried  the  following  remedies — namely,  Iodine  in  Tincture,  Mercurial  Ointment,  and 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  all  applied  externally  to  the  sides  of  the  face,  without  much  advantage. 
Internally,  we  have  given  Calomel,  Sulphur,  Citrate  of  Iron,  Calomel  and  Opium, 
Cayenne  Pepper,  and  Sulphate  of  Copper,  without  any  very  well-marked  or  decided 
improvement.  The  direct  application  of  some  remedial  agent  to  the  diseased  membrane, 
promises  the  best  result ; but  here  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  as  to  the  application,  for 
the  nostrils  are  closed  up,  and  it  is  nearly  impracticable  to  pass  anything  through  them. 
A very  small  tube  can,  however,  be  readily  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose  through  the 
roof  of  the  mouth;  and  we  are  now  trying  the  effect  of  injecting  a few  drops  of  a dilute 
solution  (10  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water)  of  sulphate  of  copper  into  each  nostril,  and 
with,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  very  favourable  results.  The  injecting  tube  is  readily 
passed  into  each  nostril,  if  inserted  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  slit  seen  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  directed  outwards  at  right  angles  to  the  slit. 

In  very  severe  cases,  when  there  has  been  much  swelling  of  the  face,  we  have  opened 
the  side  of  the  face,  and  removed  the  diseased  secretion  in  a solid  form. 

In  general  we  should  say,  kill  a roupy  fowl  at  once,  unless  it  is  valuable,  as  the  risk 
of  its  contaminating  the  whole  yard  is  great.  At  all  events  let  it  be  instantly  removed 
from  the  run. 

No  dependence  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  a remedy  consisting  of  Horse-radish, 
Sulphur,  Mustard,  and  the  receipt  for  which  has  been  recently  advertised, — doubtless  with 
more  benefit  to  the  pocket  of  the  speculator  than  the  health  of  the  patients. 

GAPES. 

Symptoms. — The  name  is  sufficiently  expressive  as  to  the  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  occurrence  of  parasitic  annats  in  the  trachea  or  windpipe. 

Treatment. — The  plan  formerly  adopted,  of  giving"  remedies  internally  to  remove  the 
worms,  is  not  a good  one,  as  the  medicine  has  to  be  absorbed,  pass  into  the  blood,  and 
act  powerfully  upon  the  body  of  the  fowl  before  its  purpose  can  be  accomjrlished : its  direct 
application  to  the  worms  is  therefore  preferable.  This  is  readily  secured  by  stripping 
the  vane  from  a small  quill  feather,  except  half  an  inch  at  its  extremity;  this  should  then 
be  dipped  in  spirits  of  turpentine ; and  the  chicken  being  securely  held  by  an  assistant. 
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the  feather  so  prepared  is  passed  neatly  down  through  the  small  opening  of  the  windpipe, 
which  is  readily  seen  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

The  turpentine  at  once  kills  the  parasites,  and  its  application  excites  a fit  of  coughing, 
during  which  they  are  expelled  : this  mode  of  application  requires  some  manual  dexterity, 
and  at  times  the  irritation  proves  fatal.  We  therefore  suggest  the  shutting  up  of  the  chicken 
in  a box,  with  some  shavings  dipped  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  when  the  vapour  arising  from 
the  extended  surface  produces  in  most  cases  an  equally  beneficial  result.  We  have  also 
been  informed  by  Mr.  Digings,  of  Ivennington,  that  lie  has  found  creosote  used  in  the 
same  manner  most  extraordinarily  efficacious. 

pip. 

Symptoms. — The  occurrence  of  a dry  horny  scale  upon  the  tongue  is  generally  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  this  disease,  which,  however,  is  by  some  confounded  with  gapes.  We 
are  quite  assured  that  the  dry  scaly  tongue  is  only  a symptom  caused  by  some  other 
disease,  which  forces  the  fowl  (which  habitually  breathes  through  the  nostrils)  to  respire 
through  the  mouth ; in  this  case  the  constant  current  of  air  dries  the  tongue,  which 
becomes  hard  at  the  point,  and  assumes  a very  horny  character.  Thus,  in  any  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  windpipe,  in  gapes,  catarrh,  or  roup,  when  the  nostrils  are  closed  by 
the  discharge,  the  pip,  as  it  is  termed,  makes  its  appearance.  It  should  be  regarded,  how- 
ever, as  a symptom  only,  and  not  as  the  disease  itself. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  varies  with  the  cause.  In  all  cases  the  mouth  should 
be  frequently  moistened ; and  if  the  scale  of  hardened  membrane  is  loose,  it  should  be 
removed.  The  absurd  plan  of  nipping  off  the  end  of  the  tongue  in  chickens  is  still 
practised  in  some  parts  of  the  country  : it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  it  is  alike  useless 
and  barbarous. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Symptoms. — Consumption,  which  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  scrofulous  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  may  almost  always  be  induced  in  chickens  by  confining  them  in  cold  dark 
unhealthy  places:  we  have  also  found  tubercles  in  other  organs  of  the  body.  The 
symptoms  of  consumption  are  not  strongly  marked  in  the  early  stages  ; iu  the  more 
advanced  state  there  is  wasting,  cough,  and  expectoration  of  matter. 

Treatment. — It  is  fortunate  that  consumption  can  always  be  prevented  by  wholesome, 
abundant  diet,  and  good  housing,  for  in  advanced  stages  it  is  quite  incurable  ; where  it 
is  suspected  to  be  commencing,  cod-liver  oil  may  be  given,  mixed  with  barley-meal ; but 
as  the  disease  is  hereditary,  a fowl  so  preserved  would  be  worse  than  useless  as  a stock 
bird. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  EGO  ORGANS. 

The  egg  organs  in  the  fowl  consist  of  the  ovary,  situated  on  the  fore  part  of  the  left 
kidney,  and  the  oviduct,  or  egg  passage,  leading  from  it  to  the  outlet.  The  ovary  in  its 
inactive  state  consists  of  minute  vesicles,  the  germs  of  future  eggs.  In  its  active  condition 
these  enlarge  in  regular  succession,  until  each  has  attained  the  size  of  the  natural  yolk, 
when  it  is  seized  by  the  open  funnel-shaped  extremity  of  the  egg  passage,  and  as  it 
passes  along  has  successively  secreted  around  it  the  white,  with  its  twisted  cords,  vdiicli 
serve  to  maintain  the  yolk  in  a proper  position  in  the  shell ; the  membranes  lining  the 
shell;  and,  lastly,  the  shell  itself;  the  wdiite  being  necessarily  formed  at  the  upper  part, 
the  membrane  at  the  middle  section,  and  the  shell  at  the  lower. 

The  ovary  is  not  often  subject  to  disease,  except  in  old  hens  past  laying,  in  which  it 
sometimes  degenerates;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  lien  so  affected  is 
healthy  in  all  other  respects,  and  is  only  known  to  be  diseased  by  her  not  laying,  and 
frequent  crowing. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  egg  passage. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  complaint  vary  with  the  part  of  the  oviduct 
affected.  As  the  disorder  occurs  in  laying  hens,  wre  are  enabled  to  trace  the  seat  of  the 
complaint  by  the  state  of  the  extruded  egg.  If  the  lower  part  is  unduly  excited,  the  egg 
is  expelled  before  the  shell  has  been  secreted,  and  a soft-skinned  egg  results.  If  the 
inflammation  extends  to  the  middle  portion,  the  membrane  is  either  mis-shapen  or 
incomplete ; and  if  the  whole  tube  is  inflamed,  the  yolks  are  dropped  without  any  covering 
whatever. 

The  disease  is  not  unfrequently  the  precursor  of  apoplexy ; the  same  cause  produces 
a tendency  to  both  complaints  ; and  if  a soft  egg,  as  frequently  happens,  is  broken  in  the 
passage,  the  collapsed  membrane,  from  its  irregular  form,  is  not  readily  expelled,  and 
the  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it  lead  to  the  rupture  of  a vessel  in  the  brain ; at  other  times,  the 
canal  being  closed,  additional  yolks  accumulate  above,  causing  a tumor,  which  is 
eventually  fatal,  and  which  is  rapidly  enlarged  by  the  continued  secretion  of  the  oviduct. 
We  have  seen  tumors  upwards  of  a pound  in  weight  produced  in  this  manner. 

Treatment.— We  oannot  recommend  any  better  treatment  than  that  mentioned  at  page 
138,  which  we  have  always  found  successful;  but  we  must  caution  all  breeders  against 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  Calomel  and  Tartar  emetics  in  other  diseases,  as  has  been  too 
frequently  the  case.  There  is  no  panacea  for  poultry  or  human  diseases. 

PROTRUSION  OF  THE  EGG  PASSAGE. 

The  causes  and  treatment  of  this  complaint  are  also  described  in  the  same  chapter. 
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DISEASES  OE  THE  LIMBS. 

LEG  WEAKNESS. 

% • 

Symptoms. — This  disease  usually  occurs  in  young  birds,  and  more  frequently  in 
cockerels  than  pullets.  The  bird  affected  is,  more  or  less,  unable  to  support  itself,  and 
sinks  down  on  the  hocks  after  standing  for  a short  time,  or  in  bad  cases  is  even  unable  to 
rise  on  the  feet.  In  other  respects  the  health  is  good,  the  appetite  being  at  first,  before 
the  bird  is  injured  by  want  of  exercise,  very  good,  and  the  comb  red. 

Causes. — The  cause  of  this  troublesome  complaint,  which  frequently  attacks  the 
finest  birds,  is,  we  are  convinced,  merely  a rapid  increase  of  weight,  which  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  muscular  development ; it  consequently  is  often  present  in  the  heaviest 
birds,  and  in  cockerels  more  frequently  than  pullets ; it  is  also  rare  in  old  birds,  and  is 
most  common  in  the  heaviest  varieties,  Shanghaes  being  more  especially  subject  to  it. 

Constitutional  weakness  may,  of  course,  produce  it,  without  any  rapid  growth. 

Treatment. — Local  applications  are  perfectly  useless  ; but  we  have  found  the  most 
rapid  improvement  from  the  administration  of  from  three  to  eight  grains  of  Citrate  of 
Iron  daily,  and  a due  supply  of  nutritious  food,  care  being  taken  to  select  such  substances 
as  are  flesh-producing,  and  not  fattening — wheat,  barley,  and  a due  supply  of  worms,  or, 
in  default,  a little  chopped  meat,  being  preferable  to  rice  or  Indian  corn. 

RHEUMATISM  AND  CRAMP. 

Symptoms. — These  diseases,  though  differing  in  their  nature,  arise  so  constantly  from 
the  same  cause,  and  are  so  readily  removed  by  the  same  treatment,  that  I have  placed 
them  together.  A disinclination  and  inability  to  move  the  limbs,  evidently  not  arising 
from  mere  weakness,  or  a permanently  cramped  condition  of  the  toes,  are  sufficiently 
characteristic. 

Causes. — Both  disorders  are  caused  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  the  tendency  to 
them  may  be  much  counteracted  by  preventing  the  fowls,  during  their  cliickenliood,  from 
running  among  wet  grass  early  in  the  morning. 

Treatment. — Good  food,  and  a warm  dry  habitation,  are  generally  effectual.  When 
chickens  are  hatched  at  such  times  as  January  and  February,  it  must  not  be  expected 
that  any  treatment  can  counteract  perfectly  the  unnatural  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  placed.  If  exposed,  they  suffer  from  cold;  and  if  confined  in  close  rooms,  the 
want  of  fresh  air,  natural  green  and  insect  food,  produce  equally  unfortunate  results. 

Rheumatism  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  heart,  a disease 
which  in  the  fowl  is  seldom  suspected  until  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  necessarily  fatal. 

GOUT. 

Symptoms. — Swelling  of  the  feet,  attended  with  a great  degree  of  heat. 

Treatment. — We  have  seen  several  cases  of  this  disease  in  Shanghaes,  and  have  been 
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successful  in  some  cases  in  removing  it  by  employing  calomel,  one  grain  at  night,  and 
three  drops  of  wine  of  Colchicum  twice  a-day,  care  being  taken  as  to  warmth,  diet,  &c. 

BUMBLE-FOOT. 

Symptoms. — Dorkings  are  more  especially  subject  to  this  disease.  It  commences  by 
a small  wart- like  body  on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  This  enlarges,  and  at  last  ulcerates, 
producing  so  much  mischief  that  the  bird  becomes  lame  and  useless. 

Causes. — The  cause  seems  to  be  some  slight  injury  from  pressure  on  sharp  stones, 
which  sets  up  a low  inflammatory  action  on  the  thick  skin  of  the  foot,  which  is  attended 
with  the  formation  of  a swelling,  -which  is  destitute  of  organisation.  The  disease  does 
not  originate  in  the  tendons,  nor  even  in  the  dense  fascial  covering,  but  in  the  cutis. 

Treatment. — From  the  low  state  of  vitality  in  the  feet  of  birds,  and  the  utter  inability 
to  rest  them  when  diseased,  there  is  little  hope  of  successful  treatment  in  advanced  cases. 
In  very  early  cases  we  have  removed  the  tumours,  and  cauterized  the  part  with  Nitrate 
of  Silver  with  success  ; but  the  adoption  of  low  broad  perches,  which  prevent  the  bird 
coming  with  violence  to  the  ground  on  its  descent,  is  the  best  remedy,  inasmuch  as 
prevention  is  in  all  cases  better  than  cure. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

BALDNESS  AND  WHITE-COMB. 

Symptoms. — White  comb,  as  it  is  termed,  has  already  been  described  at  page  102. 
The  fowls  kejpt  in  the  confined  stable-yards  of  large  towns  are  liable  to  a similar  disease, 
the  feathers  falling  off,  and  leaving  the  head  perfectly  bare. 

Causes. — Unnatural  food,  the  want  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  overcrowding  in  dark 
habitations,  are  the  causes  of  these  complaints. 

Treatment. — A return  to  natural  diet  is  indispensable  to  success  ; and  if  to  this 
important  requisite  is  added  the  administration  of  a five-grain  Plummer’s  pill  every  other 
night  for  a week,  immediate  benefit  will  result.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  plumage  will  not  often  reappear  until  next  moulting  time. 

LICE. 

The  symptoms  and  causes  of  these  pests  require  no  particular  consideration.  After 
trying  many  substances,  we  are  convinced  that  the  employment  of  flowers  of  brimstone, 
thoroughly  dusted  into  the  roots  of  the  feathers,  and  spread  over  the  entire  skin,  is,  if 
used  twice  or  thrice,  at  intervals  of  a few  days,  a certain  remedy. 
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Account,  a regular  must  be  kept  of  income  and  expen- 
diture of  poultry-keeping,  57. 

Air-cells,  position  of  in  eggs,  supposed  to  indicate  the 
sex  of  the  future  birds,  69. 

Ancona  fowl,  a variety  of  Spanish,  110. 

Andalusian  fowl,  a variety  of  Spanish,  109,  110. 

Animal  food,  requisite  for  poultry  in  certain  cases,  45, 
53. 

Apoplexy  of  poultry,  312. 

Baldness  and  white  comb  in  poultry,  320. 

Bantam  hen,  instance  of  a,  hatched  by  a rook,  100. 

Bantams,  their  history,  190  ; varieties  of,  193  ; selec- 
tion of  breeding  stock,  and  the  result  of  crosses 
among,  200  ; erroneous  system  of  management  in 
the  Sebright,  201  ; character  of.  as  layers,  sitters, 
and  mothers,  206  ; appearance  of  at  recent  exhibi- 
tions, 207. 

Bankiva  fowl,  their  character,  191,  239. 

Barn-door  fowl,  231. 

Bean-Goose,  or  English  "Wild  Goose,  account  of,  262. 

Bengal  Jungle  fowl,  237. 

Brahmapoutra  fowl,  history  of  the,  175;  its  manage- 
ment, 178. 

Brazilian  fowl,  225. 

Breeding  stock,  to  be  allowed  a supply  of  animal  food, 
if  kept  in  separate  yards,  53  ; of  the  Shanghae  race, 
their  habits  and  treatment,  73  ; management  of 
Spanish  fowl  as,  113;  management  of  Dorking  fowl 
as,  132;  management  of  Game  fowl  as,  147  ; Polish 
fowl  as,  163. 

Bronchitis  in  poultry,  315. 

Bruges  fowl,  225. 

Bumble-foot,  319. 

Cantelo’s  hydro-incubator,  87. 

Caponizing,  condemnation  of,  32. 

Catarrh  in  poultry,  314. 

Ceylon  Jungle  fowl,  229. 

Chicken,  a fondness  in  the,  for  roosting  in  the  open  air, 
22 ; when  and  how  to  assist  a feeble,  at  hatching  in 
emerging  from  its  shell,  83  ; the  Shanghae,  how  to 
be  treated  in  rearing,  89  ; time  for  removing  a new 
hatched,  to  another  mother,  90  ; the  first  food  to  be 
given  to  a young,  91  ; artificial  in-door  and  out- 
door accommodations  for,  93  ; brood  hen’s  treat- 
ment of  a diseased,  95  ; when  sex  is  observable  in 


the  external  aspect  of  a young,  95 ; instance  of, 
hatched  in  a rookery,  100  ; instance  of,  hatched  by 
a magpie,  100 ; production  of  the,  in  the  Spanish 
fowl,  117  ; a fact  noticed  materially  aiding  a feeble, 
to  emerge  from  its  shell,  150,  note. 

China  Goose,  274. 

Chittagong  fowl,  their  probable  origin,  172. 

Cochin-China  fowl.  See  Shanghae  Fowl. 

Columbian  fowl,  219. 

Consumption  in  poultry,  317. 

Coops  proper  for  Shanghae  chickens,  93. 

Corns,  a distemper  in  the  feet  of  the  Dorking,  1 39. 

Cost  of  the  keep,  of  Shanghae  fowl,  34  ; of  Spanish 
fowl,  119. 

Cottage  poultry-keepers,  their  advantages,  56. 

Cramming,  33. 

Cramp  in  poultry,  319. 

Crevecoeur  fowl,  226. 

Crop-boundness  in  poultry,  313. 

Cross-breeding,  effects  of  in  poultry,  114;  effects  of, 
between  the  Indian  Jungle  fowl  and  the  English 
Game,  148;  effects  of,  in  Polish  fowl,  163. 

Crow,  peculiar  one  of  the  Shanghae  cock,  3. 

Degeneracy  of  Sebright  bantams  shown  in  the  infer- 
tility of  their  eggs  set  to  hatch,  201,  204. 

Diarrhoea  in  poultry,  314 

Disease,  a consequence  of  damp  brick  flooring,  17. 

Disease,  advice  to  farmers  who  keep  poultry,  how  to 
guard  them  from,  56 ; shell-less  eggs  generally 
ascribable  to,  64  ; treatment  proper  for  poultry  lay- 
ing soft  eggs  from,  65  ; barrenness  in  hens  ascrib- 
able to,  67  ; treatment  of  a chicken  under,  by  the 
mother,  95  ; the  various  aspects  of,  in  Shanghae 
fowl,  101  ; various  aspects  of,  in  the  Dorking,  138  ; 
in  Spanish  fowl,  123;  in  Game  fowl,  154;  severe 
colds  induce  inflammatory,  among  Polish  fowl,  167  ; 
in  the  Goose,  284 ; in  the  Duck,  309. 

Diseases  of  poultry,  312;  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  312;  of  the  digestive  organs,  313;  of  the 
lungs  and  air-passages,  314  ; of  the  egg  organs, 
318  ; of  the  limbs,  319  ; of  the  skin,  320. 

Dorking  fowl:  origin  of,  125;  distinguishable  from 
the  Sussex  fowl,  1 26  ; characteristics  of  excellence 
in,  128  ; varieties  of,  130  ; poultry  houses  and  yards 
for,  132;  management  of,  as  breeding  stock,  132; 
management  of,  when  chickens,  134;  as  layers, 
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13G;  management  of,  as  sitters,  136;  keep  and 
produce  of,  136;  diseases  of,  138. 

Duck,  domesticated,  its  habits,  ‘28-5  ; descent  of  the 
domestic,  285  ; origin  of  the  tame,  287 ; varieties 
of,  288 ; the  Rouen,  288  ; the  Aylesbury,  291  ; 
the  Call,  293  ; the  Black  East  Indian,  or  Buenos 
Ayrean,  296  ; the  Penguin,  297  ; the  Hook-billed, 
297  ; the  Musk,  or  Brazilian,  298 ; the  common,  301 ; 
breeding, '301  ; laying  and  sitting,  303  ; instance  of 
the  indifference  of,  in  defending  her  young,  306  ; fat- 
tening of  ducklings  for  the  market,  306  ; results 
from  crossing  the  different  breeds  of,  307  ; com- 
parative cost  and  produce  of,  307  ; appear'ance  of  at 
recent  exhibitions,  308;  moultingand diseases  of,  309. 

Eggs,  of  the  Shangbae  fowl,  58  ; number  of,  laid  by 
everlasting  layers,  as  compared  with  others,  60 ; 
causes  of  soft,  63  ; two  or  even  three  perfect,  oc- 
casionally laid  within  a few  hours  by  Shanghaes, 
63  ; strange  contortions  of  shape  sometimes  exist 
in,  65 ; double-yolked  are  really  twin  eggs,  65  ; 
to  be  deposited  where  hens  are  accustomed  to  lay, 
as  nest-eggs,  65  ; where  hens  are  kept  for  the  sake 
of,  the  presence  of  a male  bird  necessary,  66  ; im- 
portations of,  to  the  large  home  markets,  68  ; selec- 
tion of,  for  sitting,  68  ; shape  of,  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  sex  of  the  future  birds,  69  ; to  be  selected, 
that  had  been  laid  at  no  great  interval  from  one 
another,  69  ; such  as  are  put  under  a hen  should  be 
marked,  70  ; those  intended  to  be  hatched,  how 
kept,  70  ; length  of  time  that  vitality  will  be  pre- 
served in,  when  kept  for  hatching,  70;  internal 
economy  of,  during  incubation,  71;  preserving  of, 
destined  for  kitchen  purposes,  71  ; experiments  in 
hatching  specimens  of,  that  had  been  far  travelled, 
71;  best  manner  of  packing,  72;  experiments  on, 
during  incubation,  proving  the  presence  of  external 
air  not  necessary  to  that  process,  80;  changes  un- 
dergone by,  during  incubation,  82  ; of  the  Spanish 
fowl,  115;  shell-less,  often  laid  by  Dorking  hens, 
138  ; of  the  Goose,  273  ; of  the  Rouen  duck,  288  ; of 
the  Aylesbury  duck,  293 ; of  the  Call  duck,  294  ; 
of  the  Black  East  Indian,  296. 

Emu,  a curious  provision  made  by  her  for  her  aban- 
doned offspring,  91. 

Emu  fowl,  or  silk  Shanghae,  14,  211. 

Excellence,  points  of,  in  a Shangbae  hen,  4 ; in  a cock, 
5;  of  Spanish  fowl,  121;  of  Dorking  fowl,  128; 
of  game  fowl,  152,  153;  in  Polish  fowl,  166;  in 
Malay,  171  ; in  Hamburgh  fowl,  184,  185  ; in 
bantams,  as  shown  at  recent  exhibitions,  207. 

Exhibition  pen,  treatment  of  poultry  for,  32;  recent 
state  of  geese  shown  in  the,  283 ; recent  state  of 
ducks  shown  in  the,  308. 

Farmers,  fine  breeds  of  poultry  now  engage  the  atten- 
tion of,  as  a branch  of  business,  54  ; advice  to,  on 
poultry-keeping,  54  ; the  supply  of  eggs  to  the 
large  home-markets  might  be  made  a source  of 
profit  to  our,  68. 

Fattening  of  poultry,  how  finished  off  abroad,  30 ; at 
home,  31. 

Feeding  poultry,  the  various  methods  of,  29  ; causes 


of  the  general  unsatisfactory  state  of,  31;  articles  of 
food  used  in,  47  ; a good  system  of,  50  ; diet  recom- 
mended for  a night  meal  in,  50  ; salads  liberally 
allowed  in,  50  ; in  the  case  of  breeding  hens  not  to 
be  too  fattening,  51;  water  in,  how  supplied,  51  ; 
advice  to  farmers  as  to,  55  ; punctuality  necessary 
in,  55. 

Feeding  of  chickens,  mode  of,  in  the  newly-hatched 
brood  of  the  Shanghae  fowl,  91  ; in  the  Guinea 
fowl,  255. 

Feeding-boxes,  when  useful,  50. 

Fortune,  Mr.,  his  information  of  the  quarters  whence 
our  Cochin  fowl  have  been  imported,  2. 

Frizzled  fowl,  history  of,  217;  description  of,  217; 
qualities  of,  218. 

Game-fowl,  their  origin,  139  ; characteristics,  140 ; 
sub-varieties,  141  ; house  and  yard  for,  147;  selec- 
tion of,  for  breeding,  147  ; hens  and  chickens  of  the, 
150;  feeding,  151;  as  stock  for  profit,  152;  as 
exhibition  birds,  153  ; diseases  of,  154. 

Gapes,  316. 

Goose,  oil  made  from  the  intestinal  fat  of  the,  used  as 
a medicine,  281. 

Goose,  China,  268. 

Goose,  Domestic,  its  oiigin,  260  ; account  of  British 
wild  species  of,  261  ; sub-varieties  of,  265  ; selec- 
tion and  management  of  breeding  stock,  269 ; great 
age  they  may  attain,  269  ; common  gray,  or  white, 
265;  indications  of  sex  in  the  male,  270  ; security 
and  size  requisite  in  the  goose-house, -2^1 ; separate 
hatching-pen  also  necessary,  271  ; articles  of  food 
for,  272;  laying  of,  273;  sitting  of,  274;  instance 
of  incubation  by  a gander,  276  ; powers  of  flight 
in,  276  ; fierceness  of,  at  hatching-time,  276  ; ap- 
pearance of  goslings  newly  hatched,  277 ; man- 
agement of  goslings,  277  ; food  for  goslings  feeding 
for  the  market,  278  ; qualities  and  treatment  of  the 
stubble-goose  and  green  goose,  279  ; experiments 
made  upon  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  280  ; foreign  barbari- 
ties perpetrated  on,  280 ; modes  of  killing  t'he, 
281  ; results  of  crossing  the  different  breeds  of, 
281  ; comparative  cost  and  produce  of,  281  ; ani- 
madversions on  plucking  it  alive,  282  ; specimens 
of,  as  recently  exhibited,  283;  diseases  of,  and 
their  moulting  season,  284. 

Goose,  Toulouse,  267  ; the  great  weightthey  attain,  268. 

Goose,  white-fronted,  instances  of  disinclination  to 
breed  with  other  species  in  the  wild,  263 ; its 
localities,  263 ; distinctive  features,  263  ; whether 
it  is  the  progenitor  of  the  domestic  bird,  or  a com- 
position theory  of  descent  is  admissible,  263  ; or 
the  domestic  is  a distinct  race,  264  ; the  voice  of, 
265. 

Goose,  white  Embden,  266. 

Gout  in  poultry,  319. 

Grass-plot,  meadow,  or  farm-yard,  to  be  allowed  for 
exercise  to  poultry  occasionally,  53. 

Gray-lag  Goose,  account  of,  262. 

Guinea-fowl,  history  of,  251  ; description  of,  252 ; 
management  of,  as  breeding  stock,  252  ; hatching 
of,  and  management  of  chickens,  254  ; their  exclu- 
sive habits,  255  ; qualities  as  a table  bird,  256. 
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Hamburgh  fowl,  the  history  of,  179 ; varieties  of, 
180  ; table  of  points  of  excellence  in  the  golden- 
spangled,  184 ; table  of  excellent  points  in  the 
black,  185  ; poultry  house  and  yard  for,  185 ; 
their  merits  as  layers,  186  ; liberation  of  the  chick 
from  the  shell  in,  186;  management  of  chickens 
of,  188. 

Hardihood  of  Shanghae  chickens,  96. 

Hatching-nest,  good  model  of  a,  76  ; to  be  daily  ex- 
amined when  the  hen  is  off,  81. 

Hatching,  how  eggs  are  to  be  treated  at  the  time  of, 

82  ; instances  of  prolonged,  84  ; advisable  in,  to 
set  two  hens  at  the  same  time,  84  ; artificial  modes 
of,  87;  qualities  of  Spanish  fowl  for,  117;  how  a 
chick  liberates  itself  from  the  shell  at,  187. 

Head,  the,  in  Polish  fowl  of  a peculiar  conformation,  165. 

Hens,  points  of  excellence  in  a Shanghae,  4 ; laying 
properties  of  certain  races  of,  58 ; barrenness  rare 
in,  67  ; lay  productive  eggs  for  a week  after  sepa- 
ration from  the  male  bird,  67  ; to  be  rejected  as 
breeders  after  their  third  laying  season,  67  ; usual 
average  length  of  the  life  of,  67 ; their  inclination 
to  sit  a mysterious  instinct,  73. 

Hens  and  their  chickens,  Shanghae,  73;  Spanish  fowl, 
117;  Dorking,  134  ; Game  fowl,  150. 

Hornc-r,  Dr.,  his  discovery  of  the  real  cause  of  the 
tapping  sound  heard  in  an  egg  a day  or  two  before 
hatching,  186. 

Hydro-incubator,  Mr.  Cantelo’s,  87  ; chickens  for  the 
million,  not  to  be  had  by,  87. 

India,  the  -wild  fowl  of,  236. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach  in  poultry,  314;  of  the 
egg  passage,  318. 

Jerusalem  fowl,  224. 

Killing,  the  age  of  poultry  for,  28. 

Knowsley,  Spanish  fowl  poultry  houses  at,  112. 

Layers,  Shanghae  fowl  as,  58  ; Dorking  as,  146  ; game 
hens  as,  149  ; Polish  fowl  as,  164. 

Laying-nest,  section  of,  18. 

Leg-weakness  in  poultry,  319. 

Lice  on  poultry,  320. 

London,  prices  of  poultry  at,  25,  40. 

’Longevity,  average  of  that  of  the  domestic  fowl,  67  ; 
of  the  domestic  goose,  269. 

Lovell,  the,  a variety  of  the  Shanghae,  best  adapted  to 
breed  for  culinary  purposes,  27. 

Malay  fowl,  history  of,  169 ; description  of,  170 ; 
varieties  and  crosses  in,  171  ; choice  of,  as  breeding 
stock,  172;  comparative  expense  and  produce  of, 
173;  poultry  house  and  yard  for,  172;  manage- 
ment of,  as  breeding  stock,  173;  character  of,  as 
layers,  173;  management  of  sitting  hens  of,  174  ; 
of  chickens  of,  174. 

Management,  effect  of  good,  in  rearing  fine  breeds  of 
poultry,  56. 

Market,  prices  of  poultry  at  tbe  London,  25,  40  ; sup- 
ply of  eggs  to  the  home,  68 ; feeding  of  geese  for 
the,  278. 


Mice  caught  by  Shangbae  fowl,  53. 

Minorca  fowl,  a variety  of  Spanish,  109. 

Mule,  the,  ot  hen-cock,  68 ; a singular  instance  of,  in 
the  Spanish  fowl,  115;  good  specimen  of,  in  the 
Dorking,  132  ; a curious  variety  of  the  game  fowl, 
like,  145 ; experiments  made  with  a Dorking,  202. 

Nest,  See  Sitting -nest  and  Laying-nest. 

Nest-eggs,  whether  they  should  be  kept  where  hens 
are  accustomed  to  lay,  65 ; not  to  be  of  stone,  66. 

Nomenclature,  a proposal  to  improve  that  of  fowl  so 
as  to  denote  their  age,  99. 

Normandy  fowl,  225. 

North  American  fowl,  233. 

Ovarium,  appearance  of  in  barren  hens,  67  ; in  the 
phaisart,  or  mule  hen,  68. 

Packing  of  eggs,  methods  of  doing  it,  72. 

Paduan  fowl,  227. 

Paralysis  in  poultry,  313. 

Peafowl,  its  history,  257  ; less  rare  in  the  middle  ages 
than  now,  257  ; causes  of  the  neglect  into  which 
they  have  fallen,  257  ; description  of,  258  ; nature 
of  the  “ tail,”  258  ; the  Japan,  and  other  varieties, 
258  ; management  of,  as  breeding  stock,  258  ; man- 
agement of  the  chicks  of,  259. 

Perches,  not  advisable  for  Shanghae  fowl,  21. 

Pink-footed  Goose,  account  of,  262. 

Pip,  317. 

Polish  fowl,  their  history  and  probable  origin,  155  ; 
characteristics  and  varieties  of,  157  ; poultry-houses 
and  yards  for,  163  ; as  breeding  stock,  163  ; effects 
of  cross-breeding  upon,  163;  as  layers,  164;  de- 
scription and  management  of  chickens  of  the,  165  ; 
general  merits  of,  166  ; diseases  of,  167. 

Polygamy,  domestication  induces  it  in  domestic  poul- 
try, 264. 

| Poulet  k la  reine,  its  excellence  at  Paris,  30. 

Poultry,  Domestic,  occasional  returns  for  fancy,  23  ; 
London  prices  of,  24 ; which  are  excellent  for 
culinary  purposes,  26  ; of  Paris,  31  ; of  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  31  ; impediments  to  successful  keeping 
of,  34  ; keeping  of,  till  lately,  not  a matter  of  inte- 
rest with  the  public,  48  ; a useful  rule  for  keeping, 
49  ; a good  system  of  feeding,  50  ; yards  and  houses 
for,  how  kept,  52  ; exercise  ground  desirable  for, 
53  ; animal  food  requisite  in  certain  cases  in  breed- 
ing, 53;  fine  breeds  of,  53;  advice  on  the  manage- 
ment of,  when  kept  by  a farmer,  55  ; advice  on, 
when  kept  by  a cottager,  56 ; effects  of  good 
management  in  rearing  fine  breeds  of,  56  ; account 
of  income  and  expenditure  in  managing,  to  be  kept, 
57  ; early  history  of  the  various  families  of  our, 
given  by  Mr.  Dixon,  106;  effects  of  cross-breeding 
in,  114. 

Poultry-house,  the  royal,  at  the  Home  Farm,  15 ; plan 
of  one  for  Shanghaes  suitable  for  a confined  situa- 
tion, 17 ; plan  of,  belonging  to  Mr.  Punchard,  19  ; 
for  various  species  of  poultry,  112,  132,  147,  163. 

Poultry -yard  and  Poultry -house,  plan  of  one  for 
Shanghae  fowl,  suitable  for  a confined  situation, 
17  ; for  breeding  Dorking,  Shanghae,  and  Spanish 
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fowl,  in  a limited  space  and  with  breeds  pure, 
design  for  a,  17  ; the  best  material  for  fencing  the, 
22;  for  Spanish  fowl,  112;  for  Dorking,  132;  for 
Game  fowl,  147  ; for  Polish,  163. 

Protrusion  of  the  egg-passage,  318. 

Ptarmigan  fowl,  226. 

Punchard,  Mr.,  plan  of  his  poultry-houses  at  Haver- 
hill, 19;  instances  of  his  profitable  sales  of  fancy- 
fowl,  24  ; his  experience  of  the  success  of  hatching 
travelled  eggs,  71. 

Quantity,  of  food,  an  important  element  in  feeding 
poultry,  39. 

Queen,  first  Shanghae  fowl  exhibited  in  this  country 
at  an  Agricultural  show  at  Dublin,  by  the,  2 ; 
poultry-house  at  the  Home  Farm  belonging  to,  15. 

Rheumatism  in  poultry,  319. 

Roup,  31 

Rumpless  fowl,  their  origin,  214  ; description  of,  215  ; 
management  of,  215. 

Russian,  or  Siberian  fowl,  220. 

Sandbath,  its  size,  place,  and  keeping,  51. 

Scotch  Bakies,  or  Dumpies,  222. 

Sebright,  Sir  John,  his  strain  of  Bantams  not  continued 
without  effort,  202. 

Sex,  of  the  future  birds,  whether  ascertainable  from 
the  eggs,  68  ; of  newly  hatched  chickens,  when 
observable,  95 ; Dr.  Tegetmeier’s  opinion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  judging  beforehand  of  the  sex  of 
future  embryos  from  the  shape  of  the  eggs,  116; 
indications  of  in  the  drake  and  gander,  270. 

Shakebag  fowl,  233. 

Shanghae  fowl,  history  and  description  of,  1 ; charac- 
teristics and  treatment  of  at  Shanghae,  3 ; points 
of  beauty  and  excellence  in,  5 ; habits  and  dis- 
position of,  8 ; selecting  of,  as  breeding  stock,  9 ; 
sub-varieties  of,  11 ; poultry  house  and  yard  for, 
15;  plan  for  a yard  in  a confined  situation,  17; 
plan  for  a yard  for  breeding  Shanghaes,  Dorkings, 
and  Spanish  in  a limited  space,  and  yet  keeping  the 
breeds  pure,  18;  Mr.  Punchard’s  poultry  houses 
for,  21 ; comparative  expense  and  returns  for,  23  ; 
articles  of  food,  42 ; management  of  breeding 
stock  of,  46  ; may  be  profitable  stock  to  poultry 
keepers,  46  ; good  mouse-catchers,  53 ; effect  of 
good  management  in  rearing  them,  56 ; their 
quality  as  layers,  58  ; instance  of  prolific  laying  in, 
60  ; the  winter  laying  in,  61  ; appear  superior  to 
other  fowl  as  layers,  61  ; lay  occasionally  two,  and 
sometimes  even  three,  eggs  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  61  ; double-yolked  eggs  common  with,  65  ; 
sitting  of,  73  ; best  sitting-nest  for,  and  best  man- 
ner of  placing  them,  76;  number  of  eggs  proper 
for  hatching  by,  78;  regularity  of  sitting  habits 
in,  79 ; instances  of  prolonged  hatching  in,  84 ; 
best  time  of  the  year  to  set,  85  ; chickens  of  the, 
how  treated,  89  ; in-door  and  out-door  accommoda- 
tion for  chickens  of  the,  93 ; feeding  of  the 
chickens  of  the,  96  ; their  hardiness,  96  ; treat- 
ment by  the  mother,  98  ; separate  walks  for,  during 
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chickenhood,  98 ; how  long  chiekenhood  lasts  in, 
99  ; diseases  in,  101. 

Silk  fowl,  their  origin,  209  ; varieties,  210  ; manage- 
ment, 212. 

Sitting,  the  propensity  for,  in  hens,  a mysterious  in- 
stinct, 73  ; the  inclination- for,  how  best  restrained, 
ib.  ; effect  of  a change  made  in  the  place  chosen  for, 
74 ; advice  regarding  the  confinement  of  a hen  that 
is  selected  for,  75  ; nest  suitable  for  a hen  to  be 
engaged  in,  76;  advice  concerning  hens  that  have 
made  stolen  nests  for,  78  ; time  of  absence  from  her 
nest  proper  for  a hen  when,  79  ; experiments  on,  to 
show  how  far  the  lining  membrane  or  the  shell  of 
the  eggs  must  be  porous,  and  external  air  requisite 
for  the  development  of  the  embryo,  80 ; experiments 
on  the  changes  undergone  by  eggs  during,  82  ; 
qualities  of  Spanish  fowl  as  to,  116;  of  Dorkings, 
136  ; of  Game  hens,  150  ; of  Polands,  163  ; of 
Malays,  174;  of  Bantams,  206;  of  Turkeys,  247; 
the  Guinea  hen,  255  ; of  geese,  273. 

Sitting-nest,  rather  preferred  when  on  the  ground,  20  ; 
one  of  wicker-work  used,  20  ; a good  kind  of,  76. 

Sonnerat  Jungle  fowl,  237  ; singularly  fine  disposition 
of  a hybrid  cock  of  the,  238. 

Spanish  fowl,  history  of  the,  105  , varieties  of  the,  109  ; 
poultry-house  and  yard  suitable  for  the,  112  ; man- 
agement of,  as  breeding-stock,  115;  hatching  and 
chickens  of,  117;  comparative  cost  and  produce  of, 
119;  character  of,  under  good  management,  121  ; 
merits  of  as  compared  with  the  Shanghae,  121  ; 
diseases  of,  123. 

Sturgeon,  Mr.,  history  of  his  Shanghae  fowl,  2;  in- 
stance of  the  returns  of  his  fancy  fowl  at  a sale  in 
1852,  23. 

Table,  poultry  that  are  preferable  for,  27  ; Spanish  fowl 
good  for  122  ; the  Game  fowl’s  eggs  richer  than  the 
common  at,  148  ; Game  pullets  extremely  nutritious 
at,  153  ; Malay  fowl  have  superior  table  qualities, 
173;  Hamburgh  chickens,  their  qualities,  189  ; the 
Negro  or  black-silk  fowl,  its  qualities,  211,  212; 
frizzled  fowl  good  for,  218  ; Scotch  bakies  good  for, 
223  ; Guinea  fowl,  when  in  season  for,  256  ; pre- 
paring geese  for,  278  ; ducks,  their  qualities  for,  300. 

Tail,  right  proportions  of  the,  in  Shanghaes,  7 ; lateral 
curvature  of,  a deformity  occasionally  met  with  in 
Shanghae  fowls,  104. 

Tapping  sound,  heard  in  an  egg  nearly  hatched,  its 
real  cause,  186. 

Toulouse  Goose,  274. 

Turkey,  the,  223 ; origin  of,  241  ; varieties  of,  242  ; 
choice  and  management  of,  as  breeding  stock,  245  ; 
hatching  of,  and  management  of  poults,  246; 
diseases  of,  250. 

Vertigo  of  poultry,  313. 

Water -vessel,  a convenient  one  for  chickens,  135. 

White-comb,  a disease  in  Shanghae  fowl,  101. 

Yards  and  houses  of  poultry,  how  cleaned  and  sanded, 
52  ; care  to  be  taken  in  laying  gravel  to  avoid  using 
mundie  or  silver  gravel,  52. 
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